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Major  Department:     Educational  Administration  and  Supervision 

The  problem  of  this  investigation  was  to  describe  and  clarify  the 
concept  of  teaclier  center  in  the  United  States.    Subproblems  associated 
with  this  descriptive  study  were 

1.  to  describe  the  development  of  teacher  centers  in  the  United 
States, 

2.  to  describe  the  influential  British  teacher  centers, 

3.  to  identify  and  describe  various  center  typologies  and  models, 

4.  to  describe  the  major  components  of  teacher  centers:  impetus 
for  establishment,  purposes,  clientele,  program,  governance,  staffing, 
delivery  system,  funding,  incentives,  and  evaluation, 

5.  to  report,  as  of  1978,  trends  affecting  teacher  centers  and 
various  authors'  suggestions  regarding  teacher  centers,  and 

6.  to  make  recommendations  for  improved  teacher  centers. 

A  literature  review  for  the  time  period  from  January  1,   1969,  to 
January  1,  1979,  was  conducted  utilizing  Dissertation  Abstracts  Inter- 
national, tiie  Education  Index,  and  the  Current  Index  to  Journals  in 
Education.     Also,  an  ERIC  search  was  conducted  in  order  to  obtain 
additional  information  regarding  teacher  centers. 

vii 


Information  regarding  the  development  of  teacher  centers  centered 
around  four  influential  publications  and  federal  influence  in  the  area. 
The  publications  reviewed  were  School  and  Community  Laboratory  Experi- 
ences in  Teacher  Education,  Partnership  in  Teaclier  Education,  U'ho's  in 
Charge  Here?    Fixing  Responsibilities  for  Student  Teaching,  and 
A  New  Order  in  Student  Teaching:     Fixing  Responsibility  for  Student 
Teaching.    Examples  of  federal  legislation  reviewed  were  ESEA,  NDEA, 
and  the  1976  National  Teacher  Centers  Program.    The  contributions  of 
such  groups  as  the  National  Institute  for  Advanced  Study  in  Teaching 
Disadvantaged  Youth,  the  Ad  Hoc  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Training 
Complexes,  and  Task  Force  '72  were  also  examined. 

A  description  of  the  influential  British  teacher  center  movement 
was  also  included.     The  development,  purposes,  types,  assumptions, 
facilities,  major  elements,  reasons  for  success,  differences  between 
their  educational  system  and  United  States',  and  criticism  of  British 
teacher  centers  were  reviewed. 

Various  teaclier  center  typologies  and  models  were  examined. 
Typologies  ranged  in  complexity  from  dichotomizations,  e.g..  Speciali- 
zation Centers  and  Aggregate  Centers,  to  more  elaborate  attempts  such 
as  Schmiedcr  and  Yarger's  seven  organizational  types  of  centers  and 
four  functional  types.     Models  discussed  encompassed  those  that  served 
primarily  jireservice  teacher  clientele,  in-service  teachers,  both  prc- 
service  and  in-service  teachers,  and  centers  that  served  some  combina- 
tion of,  for  example,  teacliers,  paraprof essionals,  administrators,  other 
educational  institution  personnel,  and  the  community. 
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Differences  among  teacher  centers  existed  because  of  the 
diversity  within  and  among  their  various  components.     Some  of  these 
diversities  were  examined  in  the  following  components:     impetus  for 
establishment,  purposes,  clientele,  program,  governance,  staffing, 
delivery  system,  funding,  incentives,  and  evaluation. 

Trends  affecting  development  of  teacher  centers,  e.g.,  declining 
student  population,  decreased  teacher  turnover,  aging  work  force,  and 
fewer  preservice  teachers,  were  discussed  as  well  as  numerous  authors' 
suggestions  regarding  teacher  centers  in  such  areas  as  governance, 
financing,  and  clientele. 

Recommendations  by  the  writer  regarding  teacher  centers  included 
the  development  of  two  types  of  centers--a  school  staff  center  and 
a  teachers'  center.     The  school  staff  center  would  include  all  those 
working  in  the  school  that  taught  or  influenced  students,  e.g., 
teachers,  administrative  staff,  custodial  staff,  and  paraprofessionals. 
Participation  in  such  a  center  would  be  required  and  its  policies  and 
regulations,  financial  support  base,  and  mechanisms  of  governance  would 
be  established  by  the  state  legislature.     Teachers'  centers,  however, 
would  be  voluntary  in  nature,  established  by  in-service  teachers,  and 
would  serve  whomever  they  wished.     In  sum,  the  teachers  would  be 
responsible  for  establishing  purposes,  securing  staff,  developing 
governance  structures,  and  providing  needed  funds. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

As  of  1978,  teacher  centers  were  firmly  established  as  part  of  the 
international  education  scene.     Tlie  centers  in  Britain  and  Japan  had  a 
definite  liistorical  beginning,  not  only  in  time  but  also  in  content  or 
major  educational  field  (Buxton,  1976a;   Leonard,  1974).     This  was  not 
the  case  however  regarding  teacher  centers  in  the  United  States.  Differ- 
ing authorities  disagreed  as  to  the  beginning  of  teacher  centers  as  well 
as  to  definition  (Martus,  1978,  p.  vi;  Schmieder  5  Yarger,  1974).  There 
was  however  general  agreement  as  to  the  major  influence  the  British 
teacher  centers  had  upon  the  development  of  teacher  centers  in  the  United 
States  (Feiman,  1978;   ISOE,   1977;  Joyce  f,  Weil,  1973). 

Sharon  Feiman  (1978),  in  an  effort  to  provide  a  better  understanding 
of  teacher  centers,  defined  three  operating  styles  of  centers: 

to  serve  the  needs  of  teachers,  providing  a  place  where  they 
can  improve  themselves  on  their  own  terms  (informal  style) 

to  serve  the  needs  of  schools,  helping  teachers  acquire  the 
competencies  required  to  implement  new  curricula  or  improve 
existing  ones  (corporate  style) 

to  increase  teachers'  skills  along  predetermined  lines  or  in 
resi)onso  to  diagnosis  of  peers  or  supervisors  (comjictency- 
based  style).     (pp.  7-8) 

In  contrast  to  these  specific,  teacher  oriented  definitions,  Schmieder 
and  Yarger  (1974)  defined  a  teacher  center  as 
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a  place  in  situ  or  in  changing  locations  which  develops  programs 
for  the  training  and  improvement  of  educational  personnel  (in- 
service  teachers,  pre-service  teachers,  administrators,  para- 
professionals,  college  teachers,  etc.)  in  vvhich  the  participating 
personnel  have  an  opportunity  to  share  successes,  to  utilize 
a  wide  range  of  education  resources  and  to  receive  training 
directly  related  to  their  most  pressing  teaching  problems.     (p.  6) 

Tlie  Schmieder  and  Yarger  definition  included  preservice  teachers, 

administrators,  and  college  teachers,  whereas  the  Office  of  Education's 

definition  of  a  teacher  center  did  not: 

A  site  which  serves  teachers  from  public  and  nonpublic  schools 
of  a  State,  or  an  area  or  community  within  a  State,  in  which 
teachers,  with  the  assistance  of  such  consultants  and  experts 
as  may  be  necessary  may  develop  and  produce  curricula,  utilize 
research  findings,  and  provide  training  to  improve  the  skills 
of  teachers  to  enable  the  teachers  to  meet  better  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  their  students.   .   .   .  "Teacher"  means  only  a 
regular  full-time  classroom  teaclier  engaged  in  teaching 
elementary  or  secondary  school  students,  including  a  special 
education  or  vocational  education  teacher.     COEDMHU',  1978, 
pp.  1762,  1765) 

Looking  at  these  diverse  definitions  it  was  apparent  that  a  teacher 
center  was  a  "multidimensional  construct  for  whicli  there  is  no  one 
definition  but  only  emphases  and  preferences"  (Joyce  ^  Weil,  1973,  p.  2). 

VVhy  was  there  no  singular  definition  of  teacher  centers?    The  answer 
to  this  question  was  understood  if  one  looked  at  the  components  or 
constituent  parts  that  influenced  the  kind  of  teacher  center  created 
and  thereby  the  definition  adopted.     The  major  teacher  center  components 
that  appeared  in  a  cursory  review  of  the  literature  were  impetus  for 
establishment,  purposes,  clientele,  program,  governance,  staffing, 
delivery  system,   funding,  incentives,  and  evaluation.     The  diversities 
within  and  among  these  components  provided  a  gamut  of  teacher  centers 
which  ranged  from  informal  resource  areas  for  teachers  to  preplanned, 
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structured  instructional  programs  for  tlie  various  personnel  (llowey, 
1974a,  p.  30). 

In  an  effort  to  deal  with  tliis  diversity,  various  typologies  and 
models  were  forthcoming.     Typologies  were  developed  primarily  as  an 
effort  to  categorize  existing  teacher  centers,  and  models  were  reported, 
both  hypothetical  and  operant,  for  emulation  purposes.    However,  the 
diversity  among  these  typologies  and  models  as  well  as  the  broad  defi- 
nitional scope  of  teacher  centers  enhanced  the  confusion  regarding 
teacher  centers.     Thus,  there  was  need  for  a  synthesis  of  literature 
relating  to  teacher  centers. 

The  Problem 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  problem  of  this  investigation  was  to  describe  and  clarify  the 
concept  of  teacher  center  in  the  United  States.     Subproblems  associated 
with  this  descriptive  study  were 

1.  to  describe  the  development  of  teacher  centers  in  the  United 
States, 

2.  to  describe  the  influential  British  teacher  centers, 

3.  to  identify  and  describe  various  center  typologies  and  models, 

4.  to  describe  the  major  components  of  teacher  centers:  impetus 
for  establ isiiment,  purposes,  clientele,  program,  governance,  staffing, 
delivery  system,  funding,  incentives,  and  evaluation, 

5.  to  report,  as  of  1978,  trends  affecting  teacher  centers  and 
various  authors'  suggestions  regarding  teacher  centers,  and 

6.  to  make  recommendations  for  improved  teacher  centers. 
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Delimitations 

The  literature  reviewed  concerning  teacher  centers  in  the  United 
States  was  restricted  to  the  period  of  time  beginning  January  1,  1969, 
and  ending  January  1,   1979.     The  literature  reviewed  was  further  de- 
limited to  that  found  in  the  Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  the 
Education  Index,  the  Current  Index  to  Journals  in  Education  (CUE) ,  and 
available  publislied  books  and  materials.     In  addition,  an  Educational 
Resources  Information  Center  (ERIC)  search  was  conducted  for  the  time 
period  from  January  1,  1971,  to  October  16,   1978.     October  16,  1978, 
being  the  date  the  search  was  conducted,  and  January  1,  1971,  being 
the  earliest  date  references  were  catalogued  under  the  descriptor 
"teacher  center,"    All  sources  were  reviewed  for  information  regarding 
development  and  growth  of  teacher  centers  in  the  United  States,  British 
teaclier  centers,  teacher  center  typologies  and  models,  teacher  center 
components,  trends  affecting  teacher  centers  as  of  1978,  and  various 
authors'  suggestions  regarding  teacher  centers. 
Limitations 

The  study  had  the  following  limitations: 

1.  Descriptive  research  is  by  its  nature  subjective,  this  invites 
criticism  concerning  experimenter  bias  in  interpretation. 

2.  Although  the  accuracy  of  statements  in  the  literature  was 
assumed,  the  extent  to  which  the  content  was  inaccurate  was  the  extent 
to  which  internal  criticism  of  the  study  may  be  made. 

3.  The  descriptive  nature  of  this  research  did  not  lend  itself  to 
conclusive  findings. 
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Justification  for  the  Study 

The  topic  of  this  study  was  of  importance  because  it  concerned  a 
very  significant  and  growing  phenomena  in  the  United  States--teacher 
centers. 

With  the  current  supporters  of  teacher  centers  including  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  national  teacher  organiza- 
tions, and  a  growing  number  of  local  school  districts  and 
colleges  of  education,  some  educational  commentators  are  claim- 
ing that  the  teacher  center  "movement"  is  the  hottest  item  on 
today's  educational  scene.     (Van  Fleet,   1976,  p.  26) 

To  analyze  and  understand  more  adequately  this  phenomena,  a  review 

of  its  development  was  needed--for  as  Schmieder  (1977)  stated. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  next  several  years  will  see  a  number  of 
studies  of  the  growth  of  the  teacher  center  concept  which 
will  more  thoroughly  analyze  and  document  its  many-splendored 
past.     (p.  2) 

In  analyzing  and  documenting  the  teacher  center's  "many-splendored 

past,"  review  of  not  only  teacher  center  development  in  the  United  States 

was  required,  but  also  a  review  of  British  teacher  centers.     This  was 

necessary  because  of  the  influential  nature  of  the  earlier  developing 

British  teacher  centers  upon  center  development  in  the  United  States 

(Feiman,   1978;   ISOE,   1977;  Joyce  C  Weil,  1973).     Both  the  review  of 

British  centers  and  the  development  of  centers  in  the  United  States 

involves  investigating,  recording  and  interpreting  the 
events  of  the  past  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  gen- 
eralizations that  arc  helpful  in  understanding  the 
present  and  in  predicting  the  future.     (Best,   1959,  p.  12) 

Describing  the  development  of  teaclier  centers  was  not  all  that  was 

needed  however.     Teacher  centers  were  very  diverse;  "they  have  taken  on 

various  shapes,  sizes,  and  functions  according  to  the  interests  of  the 


groups  establishing  them"  (Van  Fleet,  1976,  p.  26).     This  diversity 
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among  the  various  components  that  constituted  a  teacher  center  was 
apparent,  and  the  components  and  possible  scope  within  each  needed 
to  be  logically  organized  and  presented.     Also,  due  to  the  confounding 
fact  that  various  authors  described  similar  teacher  centers  using 
different  typology  or  model  names,  a  review  of  teacher  center  ty|50lo- 
gies  and  models  was  necessary  in  order  to  help  clarify  the  teacher 
center  concept.     For  as  Van  Fleet  (1977)  stated,  "deliberate  considera- 
tion ...  of  various  models  and  types  of  teacher  centers  is  yet  to  be 
found  in  the  literature  on  teacher  centering"  (p.  413). 

Additionally,  it  was  necessary  to  identify  some  of  the  various 
trends  that  affected  teacher  centers--for  as  Kerlinger  (1973)  stated, 
"it  is  necessary  to  know  and  understand  educational  accomplishments  and 
trends  of  the  past  in  order  to  gain  perspective  on  present  and  future 
direction"  (p.  702).     In  an  added  effort  "to  gain  perspective  on  present 
and  future  directions,"  it  was  necessary  to  report  various  authors' 
suggestions  relating  to  teacher  centers. 

By  reviewing  the  literature  in  this  manner,  a  clearer  meaning  of 
the  concept--teacher  center--emerged.     Tliis  added  to  the  body  of  knowl- 
edge concerning  teacher  centers  by  affording  "logical  order  and  system" 
and  by  developing  "the  meaning  of  class  concepts"  (Good,   1959,  p.  170). 
The  importance  of  this  type  research  was  verified  by  Borg  (1963): 

Descriptive  studies  serve  several  very  important  functions 
in  education.     First,  in  new  science  the  body  of  knowledge 
is  relatively  small,  as  wc  arc  often  confused  witli  con- 
flicting claims  and  theories.     Under  these  conditions  it 
is  often  of  great  value  merely  to  know  the  current  state  of 
the  science.     Descriptive  researcli  provides  us  with  a 
starting  point  and,  therefore,  is  often  carried  out  as  a 
preliminary  step  to  be  followed  by  research  using  more 
rigorous  control  and  more  objective  methods.     (p.  202) 
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From  the  information  gained  from  this  research,  recommendations 

were  made  for  an  improved  concept  of  teacher  centers.    The  legitimacy 

of  developing  recommendations  from  descriptive  data  was  found  in  the 

literature  (emphasis  added) : 

The  historical  study  of  an  educational  idea  or  institution 
gives  us  a  perspective  that  can  do  much  to  help  us  understand 
our  present  educational  system,  and  tliis  understanding  in  turn 
can  help  to  establish  a  sound  basis  for  further  progress  and 
improvement.     (Borg  S  Gall,  1971,  p.  260) 

The  purpose  of  conducting  descriptive  research  can  be:     (a)  To 
secure  evidence  concerning  the  existing  situation  or  current 
conditions,   (b)  To  identify  standards  or  norms  with  which  to 
compare  present  condition,  in  order  to  plan  the  next  step, 
(c)  To  determine  how  to  take  the  next  step.     (Hill  5  Kerber, 
1967,  p.  108) 

Although  the  major  function  of  descriptive  studies  in  education 
will  probably  always  be  directed  to  "what  is,"  many  surveys 
do  go  further  than  a  description  of  existing  situations.  .   .  . 
Many  of  the  more  recent  surveys  give  us  both  a  description  of 
current  status  and  a  source  of  ideas  for  change  and  improve- 
ment.  (Borg,  1963,  p.  203) 

The  need  for  "ideas  for  change  and  improvement"  regarding  teacher  edu- 
cation, which  encompassed  teacher  centers,  was  specifically  mentioned 
by  Edelfelt  (1975b) : 

Tlie  need  is  for  action  steps  [in  rethinking  teacher  in-service 
education]  and  they  must  be  based  on  recommendations  that  grow 
out  of  a  careful  examination  of  the  state  of  the  art  and  the 
variety  of  problems  and  issues  faced  by  professionals  who 
believe  changes  are  needed.     (p.  80) 

In  addition,  this  research  was  not  only  important  to  teachers, 
university  professors,  community  members,  and  others  involved  in 
dcvelo|ung  or  improving  a  teacher  center,  it  was  also  of  importance  to 
school  administrators  as  it  related  to  staff  development  decision  making. 
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Procedures 

The  object  of  this  study  was  to  logically  and  analytically  describe 
the  concept--teacher  center.     A  ten-year  period  from  January  1,  1969, 
to  January  1,   1979,  was  selected  in  order  to  limit  the  amount  of  litera- 
ture reviewed.     This  time  period  was  selected  after  cursory  reading  on 
the  topic  and  discussion  with  various  persons  knowledgeable  in  the  area. 
It  was  generally  accepted  that  teacher  centers  were  established  in  the 
United  States  and  experienced  their  major  growth  within  this  time  frame. 
Sources  of  Data 

Tlie  Education  Library  at  the  University  of  Florida  was  the  major 
source  of  information.  The  Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  the 
Education  Index,  and  the  CUE  were  reviewed  for  a  ten-year  period  for 
information  regarding  teacher  centers. 

An  ERIC  search  was  conducted  through  Library  West  at  the  University 
of  Florida.    The  descriptor  used  was  "teacher  center."    Materials  were 
only  cross-referenced  on  that  descriptor  as  far  back  as  January  1,  1971. 
Therefore,  data  gained  from  this  source  did  not  encompass  a  ten-year 
period.  ■ 

llie  Teacher  Center  Archives  branch  in  Gainesville,  Florida,  was 
anotlier  source  of  information  utilized  in  data  collection.    Also,  con- 
versations with  teachers,  professors,  and  center  directors  knowledgeable 
in  the  area  of  teacher  centers  provided  some  needed  information. 
Analysis  of  Data 

Information  gained  from  all  sources  regarding  teacher  centers  were 
analyzed  and  logically  presented  using  the  following  format: 
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Development  and  growth  of  teacher  centers  in  the  United  States, 

Teacher  centers  in  Britain, 

Teacher  center  typologies  and  models, 

Teacher  center  components,  and 

Trends  and  suggestions  affecting  teacher  centers. 
In  addition,  the  writer  utilized  the  information  gained  from  the 
literature  in  forming  recommendations  for  improved  teacher  centers. 


CHAPTER  II 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TEACHER  CENTERS 


Introduction 

To  understand  more  fully  the  concept--teacher  center--it  was  neces- 
sary to  examine  its  historical  roots  in  the  United  States.     This  was 
done  in  Chapter  II  by  presenting  1)  in  the  Introduction,  various  authors' 
opinions  as  to  the  past  activities  and  events  affecting  teacher  center 
development,  2)  a  brief  synopsis  of  four  Influential  Publications,  and 
33  a  description  of  the  federal  government's  role  in  the  historical 
growth  of  teacher  ccnters--l-ederal  Influence. 

Asher  (1967)  traced  teacher  education,  which  was  one  of  the  primary 
concerns  of  teacher  centers,  to  the  teacliers'  institute  which  operated 
prior  to  1890.     Tliese  institutes  were  established  to  review  teachers  in 
basic  subject  matter  content;  many  teachers  at  that  time  were  under  16 
years  of  age  and  not  highly  educated.  As  teachers  became  more  educated, 
the  emphasis  of  these  institutes  began  to  shift  to  methods  of  teaching 
and  school  management.     Teachers,  however,  were  simply  passive  recipi- 
ents of  information.     Around  the  turn  of  the  century,  teachers,  dis- 
couraged with  this  format,  established  teachers'   reading  circles  where 
books  of  merit  were  discussed.     After  the  turn  of  the  century,  summer 
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school  sessions  appeared  as  a  primary  means  of  teacher  education;  exten- 
sion courses  were  also  developed  whicli  granted  college  credit  for  those 
participating,    lliese  early  interests  in  teacher  education  were  the 
historical  precedents  to  the  development  of  teacher  centers  as  identified 
by  Asher. 

Burke  (1978)  saw  teacher  centers  as  a  voluntary  cooperative  effort 
between  institutions  and  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers. 
He  outlined  past  cooperative  efforts  as  teacher  center  antecedents.  For 
the  period  between  1870-1950,  Burke  identified  three  major  cooperative 
efforts : 

1.  the  development  of  regional  accrediting  agencies--New  England 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  being  the  first  estab- 
lished in  1885, 

2.  the  Eight  Year  Study  (1933- 194 1) --through  the  efforts  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Relations  of  Schools  and  Colleges  of  the  Progressive 
Education  Association  and  with  the  cooperation  of  265  colleges,  30  second- 
ary schools  were  released  from  the  usual  course  and  unit  requirements  for 
college  entrance  to  permit  them  to  develop  experimentally  more  effective 
programs  of  secondary  education  (E.  R.  Smith  5  Tyler,  1966,  p.  3),  and 

3.  nie  Horace  Mann-Lincoln  Institute  of  school  experimentation-- 
developed  in  1943  by  Teachers  College  as  a  cooperative  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  college,  schools,  and  communities. 

Burke  (1978J   listed  tliree  types  of  cooperatives  that  developed 
between  1950  and  the  date  of  his  article's  publication: 
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1.  member  schools--for  example,  the  Clinch-Powell  Educational 
Cooperative  created  in  1970  by  the  Clarborne  and  Union  school  systems  in 
Tennessee  for  the  purpose  of  upgrading  schools, 

2.  member  schools  and  colleges--for  example,  a  portal  school  which 
was  the  entry  for  new  curricula    and    practices  and  where  preservice  and 
in-service  teachers  went  for  improvement.     In  1955,  Temple  University 
developed  a  portal  school  model  known  as  the  Philadelphia  Model.     It  was 
one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  teaclier  intern  programs  (Boyer  5  Maertens, 
1975).    lliis  program  was  later  adapted  to  training  urban  secondary  school 
teachers  and  was  entitled  "The  Intern  Teaching  Program  for  College 
Graduates"  (ITPCG)   (Harwood  ^  Miller,  1972),  and 

3.  member  schools  and  private  agencies--many  private  foundations 
such  as  the  Ford,  Carnegie,  and  Rockefeller  Foundations  became  finan- 
cially involved  with  schools  and  other  agencies  in  an  attempt  to  upgrade 
the  educational  system. 

Yarger  and  Leonard  (1974)  reiterated  the  historical  precedents  of 
teacher  centers  outlined  by  Asher  and  Burke  and  added 

1.  the  1950s  baby  boom  which  increased  the  demand  for  teachers, 
therefore  requiring  more  in-service  to  help  teachers  complete  certifi- 
cation requirements, 

2.  the  launching  of  Sputnik  in  1957  and  thereby  the  frantic  rush 

to  improve  education.     This  was  done,  in  part,  by  development  of  national 
curriculum  projects  which  increased  the  need  for  in-service  education 
for  teachers  in  order  to  aid  them  in  the  implementation  of  these 
packaged  programs,  and 

3.  the  influence  of  the  British  teacher  centers. 
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In  addition  to  these  historical  antecedents  to  teacher  centers, 
Yarger  and  Leonard  outlined  what  they  considered  to  be  the  five  origins 
of  the  teacher  center  concept: 

1.  Post-World  War  II  laboratory  schools.     These  centers 
are  often  called  lab  schools  and  are  almost  exclusively  pre- 
service  in  nature. 

2.  State  and  Federal  legislation  of  the  1960's  and  early 
1970's. 

3.  Cries  of  outrage  at  American  education  in  both  the 
professional  and  popular  literature  of  the  1960's  and  1970's, 
e.g.,  Silberman's  Crisis  in  the  Classroom. 

4 .  National  and  State  offices  of  education  study  groups, 
commissions,  and  mandates. 

5 .  And  certainly  not  least  among  these,  the  professional 
educators  "in  the  field."     (pp.  10-12) 

Joyce  and  Weil  (1973)  categorized  into  three  areas  what  they  per- 
ceived to  be  the  major  influences  behind  teacher  centers: 

1.  "the  revolution  in  schooling  and  teacher  training  that  appar- 
ently is  underway  in  England"  (p.  2), 

2.  the  U.S.O.E.  support  of  training  complexes  and  educational 
renewal,  and 

3.  the  movement  toward  competency-based  teacher  education  and 
certification. 

In  his  attempt  to  uncover  teacher  center  roots,  Schraieder  (1977) 
included  those  influences  listed  by  Joyce  and  Weil  as  well  as  several 
others : 

The  major  forces  shaping  the  teacher  center  movement  in  this 
Nation  have  generally  evolved  during  the  last  decade.  Most 
powerful  among  them  have  been  the  increased  interest  of  the 
organized  teaching  profession  in  its  own  professional  develop- 
ment; financial  and  substantive  support  from  private  founda- 
tions, the  Federal  government,  and  several  State  and  local 
governments;  a  strong  United  States  interest  in  the  nationwide 
development  of  teacher  centers  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Japan; 
higher  education's  initiation  of  field-based  training  centers; 
and  the  growth  of  a  number  of  related  education  concepts  or 
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approaches,  e.g.,  open  education,  competency-based  education, 
alternative  schools,  and  staff  development  as  an  instrument 
of  change.     (p.  1) 

A  report  written  by  the  Illinois  State  Office  of  Education  (1977) 
reviewed  the  proceedings  of  a  midwest  teacher  center  conference.  In 
this  report  IVaskin  was  cited,  and  he  narrowed  the  significant  influences 
upon  the  development  of  teacher  centers  to  three: 

1.  U.S.O.E.  demonstration  centers  and  projects, 

2.  establishment  of  teacher  centers  in  England,  and 

3.  four  publications  entitled 

School  and  Community  Laboratory  Experiences  in 

Teacher  Education 
Partnership  in  Teacher  Education 

Who's  in  Charge  Here?  Fixing  Responsibilities  for 
Student  Teaching 

A  New  Order  In  Student  Teaching:  Fixing  Responsi- 
bility for  Student  Teaching.     (p.  19) 

After  reading  these  various  authors'  listings  of  historical  prece- 
dents and  influences  upon  the  development  of  teacher  centers,  it  became 
apparent  that  the  writer's  liistorical  review  must  also  be  broken  down 
into  major  influences.     Relying  partially  on  the  Illinois  report  cited 
above,  two  major  influences  upon  teacher  center  development  were  selected 
for  review  in  this  chapter-- Influential  Publications  and  Federal  Influ- 
ence.     The  reasons  for  these  two  subdivisions  were 

1.  The  four  major  publications  listed  by  Waskin  in  the  Illinois 
report  were  frequently  cited  in  the  literature  as  having  great  impact 
upon  the  development  of  teacher  centers  (ISOE,  1977;  Schmiedcr  5  Yarger, 
1974;  E,  D.  Smith,  1974). 

2.  The  writer  was  trying  to  give  herein  a  general  overview  of  the 
development  of  teacher  centers  in  the  United  States.     Looking  at  the 
highly  influential  activities  of  the  federal  government  gave  greater 
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perspective  on  the  development  of  teacher  centers  than  a  fragmented 
presentation  of  various  private  foundation,   local,  and  state  government 
activities.    Additionally,  the  federal  impact  on  teacher  centers  was 
well  documented  as  a  primary  influence. 

3.    Japanese  center  models;  educational  concepts  such  as  open  edu- 
cation and  competency-based  education;  and  the  teaching  profession's, 
the  state  and  local  governments',  and  institutions'  of  higher  education 
influences  were  included  in  this  descriptive  report  on  teacher  centers 
as  they  related  to  the  topics  discussed. 

Influential  Publications 

Much  understanding  of  the  teacher  center  movement  in  the  united 
States  may  be  obtained  from  selected  publications.     The  four  books  that 
were  reviewed  herein  were  School  and  Com.munity  Laboratory  Experiences  in 
Teacher  Education,  Partnership  in  Teacher  Education,  Who's  in  Charge 
Here?    Fixing  Responsibilities  for  Student  Teaching,  and  A  New  Order  in 
Student  Teaching:     Fixing  Responsibility  for  Student  Teaching. 

These  publications  greatly  influenced  the  initial  development  of 
teacher  centers.    After  the  firm  establishment  of  teacher  centers  in  the 
United  States  (e.g.,  federal  involvement  with  pilot  programs  and  a 
national  teacher  center  survey)  several  other  important  publications 
emerged  due  to  federal  interests  in  teacher  centers.     These  publications 
were  discussed  in  the  section  of  this  cliaptcr  entitled  Federal    Ini  lueiicc. 
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School  and  Community  Laboratory  Experiences 
in  Teacher  Education 

The  report,  School  and  Community  Laboratory  Experiences  in  Teacher 

Education,  was  published  in  1948  by  the  so-called  Flowers  Committee 

(John  Flowers  being  one  of  the  authors).     This  Coimnittee  was  a  sub- 

conmiittee  of  the  Committee  on  Studies  of  the  American  Association  of 

Colleges  for  Teacher  Education  (AACTE) .     The  purpose  of  this  committee 

was  to  revise  the  standards  governing  student  teaching.    This  entailed 

making  recommendations  for  the  revision  of  Standard  VI--"The  Training 

School  and  Student  Teaching."    In  meeting  their  purpose,  the  committee 

outlined  nine  principles  underlying  a  functional  program  of  student 

teaching  (Flowers,  Patterson,  Stratemeyer,  Lindsey,  1948,  pp.  16-36): 

1.  Professional  laboratory  experiences  were  beneficial  in  that 
they  provided  an  opportunity  to  implement  theory,  helped  a  student  to 
see  his  needs,  and  provided  actual  teaching-learning  situations  wlierein 
the  student's  effectiveness  could  be  determined. 

2.  The  student's  abilities  and  needs  should  be  considered  when 
determining  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  professional  laboratory  experi- 
ences. 

3.  Children  of  differing  abilities,  maturity  levels,  and  socio- 
economic backgrounds  should  be  included  in  professional  laboratory 
experiences . 

4.  Opportunity  should  be  provided  for  participation  in  all  the 
various  tcaclicr's  activities  botli  in  and  out  of  school. 
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5.  Students  and  advisor  should  cooperatively  design  the  pro- 
fessional laboratory  experiences  and  adequate  supervision  and  guidance 
should  be  provided. 

6.  Other  phases  of  the  student's  program  should  be  integrated 
with  the  professional  laboratory  experiences. 

7.  Growth  in  understandings  and  abilities  needed  by  a  teacher 
in  a  democracy  should  be  the  basis  of  the  evaluation  of  professional 
laboratory  experiences. 

8.  Adequate  physical  facilities  were  needed  in  order  to  provide 
needed  contacts  with  children,  youth,  and  adults  in  varying  school, 
home,  and  community  situations. 

9.  There  needed  to  be  continuity  in  the  preservice  and  in-service 
educational  programs  and  the  professional  laboratory  experiences  sliould 
be  developed  to  recognize  this  need. 

In  addition  to  the  development  of  the  above  principles,  the 
Flowers  Committee  was  "to  discover  trends  both  in  current  and  in 
anticipated  practice"  (Flowers  et  al.,  1948,  p.  7).    This  was  done 
through  the  development  of  an  extensive  questionnaire  that  was  sent 
to  all  member  institutions  of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers 
Colleges  "and  to  fifty  liberal  arts  colleges  having  serious  and 
promising  programs  of  teacher  education"  (Flowers  et  al.,   1948,  p,  6). 
Various  meetings  and  conferences  were  iield  to  discuss  findings, 
to  check  accuracy  of  data,  and  to  provide  greater  deptli  to  the 
report: 
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To  compensate  for  weaknesses  in  the  questionnaire  technique 
other  sources  of  data  were  used:     (1)  printed  and  mimeographed 
materials  from  institutions  reporting;   (2)  notes  on  regional 
conferences;   (3)  notes  on  observations  and  interviews  on  the 
occasion  of  visits  to  selected  institutions.     (Flowers  et  al., 
1948,  p.  36) 

After  synthesizing  this  information  the  Flowers  Committee  made 

recommendations  as  to  what  part  the  professional  laboratory  experiences 

should  play  in  the  education  of  teachers.    Two  terms  used  in  their 

recommendations  were 

Professional  laboratory  experiences  include  all  those  contacts 
with  children,  youth,  and  adults  (through  observation,  partici- 
pation, and  teaching)  which  make  a  direct  contribution  to  an 
understanding  of  individuals  and  their  guidance  in  the  teaching- 
learning  process. 

Student  teaching  is  the  period  of  guided  teaching  when  the 
student  takes  increasing  responsibility  for  the  work  with  a 
given  group  of  learners  over  a  period  of  consecutive  weeks. 
(Flowers  et  al.,   1948,  pp.  321-322) 

Some  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Flowers  Committee  (1948) 

were 

1.  Ability  to  act  on  reasoned  conviction  is  taught  as 
truly  as  is  the  ability  to  read.     Tliis  means  a  program  of 
professional  education  where  growth  in  ability  to  act-on- 
thinking  and  to  guide  others  in  developing  this  ability  are 
central .   .  .  . 

2.  To  develop  the  ability  to  act-on-thinking  regarding 
such  concepts  demands  a  program  of  teacher  education  in  which 
professional  laboratory  experiences  are  a  resource  turned  to 
by  students  and  instructors  to  give  meaning  to  ideas  and  to 
help  the  learner  more  clearly  see  the  implementation  of  those 
ideas . 

5.     ...  professional  laboratory  experiences  which  students 
have  a  share  in  selecting,  for  which  they  see  some  need  in  tlieir 
planned  work,  and  from  which  emerge  new  needs  and  new  purposes 
that  give  direction  to  next  steps  in  tlie  college  program.   '.  ~. 
Tills  means  professional  laboratory  experiences  wliich  provide 
opportunities  for  the  student  to  evaluate  his  ability  to  function 
effectively  in  the  range  of  activities  of  the  teacher  of 
today.     (pp.  317-320) 
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Additional  recommendations  made  by  tlie  Committee  reiterated  the 
principles  previously  paraphrased.     Their  conclusive  statement  sum- 
marized the  intent  of  the  recommendations: 

It  is  suggested  that  all  of  the  resources  available  for  giving 
prospective  teachers  contacts  with  cliildren,  youth,  and  adults 
constitute  a  laboratory  which  is  an  integrating  center  for 
professional  experiences,  used  by  all  concerned  with  the 
professional  education  of  teachers,  used  in  differing  degrees 
and  amounts  by  different  individuals,  used  over  long  periods 
of  time,  and  providing  active  contact  with  the  varied  responsi- 
bilities of  the  teacher.     (Flowers  et  al.,   1948,  p.  333) 

Partnership  in  Teacher  Education 

In  1962,  the  Association  for  Student  Teaching  joined  the  Subcom- 

mitttee  on  School-College  Relationships  in  Teacher  Education  (created 

by  the  Committee  on  Studies  of  the  American  Association  of  Colleges 

for  Teacher  Education)  in  an  effort  to  focus  attention  on  the  needed 

partnership  between  schools  and  colleges  in  providing  laboratory 

experiences  in  teacher  education.    Tliis  Subcommittee  coordinated  the 

1966  workshop-symposium  entitled  "School-College  Partnerships  in  Teacher 

Education"  which  was  held  at  Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The 

book  Partnership  in  Teacher  Education  (1966)  was  the  product  of  that 

workshop-symposium  and  was  the  third  in  a  series  of  reports  by  the 

AACTE  Subcommittee  on  School-College  Relationships--the  first  two  were 

the  School-College  Relationship  in  Teacher  Education:     Report  of  a 

National  Survey  of  Cooperative  Ventures  published  in  1964  and  the  Co- 

operativc  Structures  in  School-College  Rclationsliips  for  Teacher 

Education  pul)lislicd  in  1965  (E.  li.  Smith,   1975b;  E.   B.  Smith,  Olsen, 

Johnson  &  Barbour,   1966,  pp.  iii-vi).     llie  editors  of  Partnerships  in 

Teacher  Education  were  E.  B.  Smith,  11.  Olsen,  P.  Johnson,  and  C.  Barbour. 
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E.  B.  Smith,  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  workshop-symposium,  spoke 
on  "Promises  and  Pitfalls  in  the  Trend  Toward  Collaboration."  The 
pitfalls  he  suggested  were  conformity,  take-over,  and  bureaucracy.  He 
also  spoke  on  "State  and  Regional  Approaches,"  a  subtopic  of  "Descrip- 
tion and  Analyses  of  Emerging  Partnerships,"  L,  F.  VanderLindee  spoke 
on  the  second  subtopic  "Student  Teaching  Centers"  and  D,  Corigan  spoke 
on  the  third  topic  "Affiliated  Schools  and  Research  and  Development 
Centers , " 

Some  of  the  other  speakers  and  their  topics  of  discussion  were 
L,  0,  Andrews  State  and  Federal  Support  for  Student  Teaching 

M.  K.  Openshaw  Research  in  Teaching 

P.  IV.  Perdew  Simulation  Techniques  in  Teacher  Education 

E.  P,  Ort  Prestudent  Teaching  Laboratory  Experiences 

B.  J.  Fullerton  Continuing  Teaclier  Education. 

Instead  of  reporting  on  the  contents  of  each  speech,  a  summative 
statement  by  the  editors  of  Partnership  in  Teacher  Education  reflected 
the  combined  essence  of  the  speeches: 

The  sponsors  have  in  a  way  invited  the  profession  to 
consider  three  thrusts  toward  improvement  simultaneously. 

First,  there  is  the  development  of  modern  substantive 
foundations  for  teacher  education  which  deals  with  the 
process  of  reconceptualizing  teaching  with  the  application 
of  modern  emerging  theories  of  instruction  based  on  classroom 
research,  and  with  recent  formulation  regarding  the  personal 
sensitivity  dimensions  of  teaching  behavior. 

Second,  there  are  the  many  new  instructional  innovations 
for  the  teaching  of  teaching,  such  as  micro-teaching,  the 
several  techniques  for  the  analysis  of  student  teaching,  team 
internships,  and  team  supervision. 

Finally,  there  are  the  explorations  into  new  cooperative 
structures  among  universities,  schools,  state  agencies,  and 
professional  organizations.     (E.  B.  Smith  et  al.,  1966,  p.  296) 
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IVho's  In  Charge  Here?    Fixing  Responsibilities 
for  Student  Teaching 

The  Joint  Committee  on  State  Responsibility  for  Student  Teaching 
wrote  Who's  In  Charge  Here?,  a  1966  publication  by  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Teacher  Education  and  Professional  Standards,  National  Education 
Association. 

The  first  section  of  this  publication  entitled  "The  Setting"  gen- 
erally described  the  confusion  that  schools,  teacher  education  institu- 
tions, state  departments  of  education,  and  professional  groups  were 
having  in  the  area  of  student  teaching  programs.     It  was  suggested  that 
new  policies  and  guidelines  in  this  area  would  be  of  great  assistance 
to  the  agencies  concerned  with  teacher  preparation. 

The  second  section,  "Basic  Assumptions,"  included  the  roles  that 
should  be  played  in  the  area  of  teacher  education  by  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  supervising  teachers,  colleges,  state  departments  of 
education,  and  federal  agencies. 

Procedural  criteria  for  establishing  guidelines  in  the  area  of 
student  teaching  were  enumerated  in  the  third  section.     The  criteria  were 
cooperative  policy  making;  clear  delegation  of  responsibility  and 
authority;  formalization  of  policies;  means  for  evaluation,  review,  and 
change;  adequate  communication;  and  provision  of  necessary  staff,  funds, 
and  administrative  organization. 

In  tlie  final  section  of  Who's  In  Charge  Here?,  several  recommenda- 
tions were  made: 

1.  That  the  state  government  officially  recognize  that 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  have  a  responsibility  for 
participation  in  the  education  of  teachers. 

2.  lliat  colleges  and  schools  recognize  their  mutual 
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resj5onsibi lity  to  plan  and  administer  the  student-teaching 
program  cooperatively. 

3.  That  a  structure  be  established  whereby  schools, 
colleges,  agencies,  and  professional  groups  concerned  with 
student  teaching  can  devise  policies  and  regulations 
designed  to  improve  student  teaching  in  the  state.   .   .  . 

4.  'Hiat  state  or  federal  funds,  or  both,  be  provided 

to  cover  some  of  the  cost  of  the  services  of  student  teaching, 
such  as  administrative  costs  for  coordination,  honoraria  to 
supervising  teachers,  and  funds  for  in-service  education 
programs  related  to  student  teaching. 

5.  That  state  agencies  .   .   .  consider  such  functions  as: 

a.  Giving  leadership  and  coordination.   .   .  . 

b.  Cooperating  with  colleges,  universities,  and 
public  schools.  ... 

c.  Encouraging  public  school  officials  to  participate 
in  student- teaching  programs. 

d.  Promoting  continuous  improvement  in  curricula  and 
teaching  staffs.  ... 

e.  Facilitating  the  gathering  of  information.  .   .  . 

f.  Cooperating  with  teacher  education  institutions. 

g.  Considering  certification  or  other  appropriate 
procedures  to  ensure  qualified  supervisors  of  student  teaching. 

h.  Coordinating  and  participating  in  the  evaluation 
of  student-teaching  programs. 

6.  That  institutions  and  agencies  with  concerns  and 
responsibilities  for  student  teaching  examine  existing  legisla- 
tion for  the  support  and  improvement  of  student  teaching.  [JCSRST, 
1966,  pp.  10-13) 

A  New  Order  in  Student  Teaching:  Fixing 
Responsibility  for  Student  Teaching 

This  publication  was  also  prepared  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  State 
Responsibility  for  Student  Teaching  and  published  in  1967  by  the  National 
Education  Association. 

A  major  emphasis  of  this  report  was  upon  the  need  to  develop  a 
representative  group  with  state-wide  responsibility  to  establish  poli- 
cies and  standards  regarding  student  teaching  as  well  as  provide  finan- 
cial supj)ort.     Some  of  the  problems  faced  by  this  group  and  otliers  were 
discussed:     matching  student  with  appropriate  teachers,  recruiting 
participation  by  competent  school  personnel,  providing  competent  college 
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personnel  to  work  with  the  public  schools  and  student  teachers,  pro- 
viding competent  state  department  of  education  personnel,  and  preparing 
the  student  for  student-teaching  assignments. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  book,  various  roles  were  identified  for 
state  departments  of  education,  professional  organizations,  universities, 
and  schools.    According  to  the  authors,  all  of  the  aforementioned  insti- 
tutions and  agencies  should  be  responsible  for  establishing  policy, 
organizational  structures,  and  practice  for 

1.  Coordinating  in-service  programs  for  supervising 
teachers . 

2.  Coordinating  in-service  programs  for  college  personnel. 

3.  Facilitating  the  proper  assignment  of  student  teachers. 

4.  Recommending  appropriate  legislation. 

5.  Ensuring  minimal  standards  for  student  teaching. 

6.  Upgrading  the  quality  of  student  teaching. 

7.  Attracting  promising  candidates  to  teaching. 

8.  Fostering  experimentation  and  research.  (JCSRST, 
1967,  p.  15) 

Various  new  interinstitutional  organizational  structures  for  joint 
policy  making,  program  planning,  and  administration  were  discussed.  At 
the  local  level  cooperative  laboratory  centers  for  teacher  education 
were  suggested.     These  centers  would  be  responsible  for  instruction  and 
supervision  in  the  field  phases  of  teacher  education. 

'file  third  and  final  section  of  A  New  Order  in  Student  Teaching  was 
about  the  future  in  student  teaching.     Developments  that  would  influence 
student  teaching  were  identified:     a  better  definition  of  teaching,  the 
cstablisiimcnt  of  several  models  of  teaching,  developing  new  career 
patterns  in  teaching,  and  differentiating  tlie  roles  of  teachers.  Also, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  the  organization  and  substance  of  student  teach- 
ing was  the  responsibility  of  the  colleges,  universities,  and  schools: 
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Tlie  state  department  of  education  and  professional  associa- 
tions will  influence  substance  in  many  ways,  but  the 
responsibility  for  it  will  clearly  rest  with  the  schools 
and  colleges.  The  standards  for  student  teaching  and  policy 
for  its  state-wide  procedures  and  organization  will  be 
closely  related.    The  achievement  of  a  new  concept  of  student 
teaching  and  better  quality  in  field  experiences  will  be 
enhanced  to  the  degree  that  educators,  individually  and 
collectively  through  organizational  groups,  demand  policy 
and  organization.     (JCSRST,  1967,  p.  35) 

Federal  Influence 

There  have  been  many  federal  acts  and  programs  that  have  helped  lay 
the  groundwork  for  teacher  center  programs.     Some  of  these  were  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950,  National  Defense  Education  Act 
(NDFA)  of  1958,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  (ESEA)  of  1965, 
Education  Professions  Development  Act  (EPDA)  of  1967  (support  for  the 
training  and  improvement  of  educational  personnel),  the  1968  amendments 
to  the  Vocational  Education  Act,  Teacher  Corps,  Task  Force  '72, 
P.L.  94-142  (legislation  concerning  rights  of  handicapped  children  to 
an  education),  and  various  bilingual  and  desegregation  categorical 
programs  (Devaney,  1977b;  Estle  a  Christensen,  1977;  Kingery,  1977; 
Poliakoff,  1971). 

Those  acts  and  programs  giving  major  focus  on  federal  influence 
upon  teacher  centers  were  discussed  in  detail,  the  others  were  men- 
tioned as  they  related  to  the  major  events  in  teacher  center  history. 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  (ESEA) 

Federal  funds  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools  doubled  with 
the  passage  of  ESEA  in  1965.    Considerable  latitude  was  given  to  state 
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and  local  education  officials  in  the  expenditure  of  these  funds.  The 
five  major  original  titles  of  the  act,  as  described  by  Kimbrough  and 
Nunnery  (1976),  were 

Title  I  provided  funds  to  local  school  districts  based  on 
the  number  of  children  from  economically  deprived  families.   .   .  . 

Title  II  provided  funds  for  the  acquisition  of  library 
materials,  including  textbooks  and  audiovisual  materials. 

Title  111  provided  support  for  local  school  districts, 
working  in  cooperation  with  other  educational  and  community 
agencies,  to  establish  supplementary  education  centers  to 
provide  additional  services  to  pupils. 

Title  IV  supported  the  creation  of  a  series  of  regional 
educational  laboratories  through  which  innovative  educational 
techniques  and  programs  could  be  developed,  tested,  and  dis- 
seminated. 

Title  V  provided  funds  to  strengthen  state  departments 
of  education. 

In  the  1967  amendments  to  this  act.  Titles  III  and  V  were 
transferred  to  state  control.   ...   In  1970,  Title  111  was 
consolidated  with  NDEA,  Title  V-A  (guidance  and  counseling), 
(p.  217) 

Devaney  (1977b,  p.   168)  reported  that  Title  I  and  Title  III  funds 
had  been  used  in  combination  with  other  resources  in  funding  teacher 
centers  and  organizations  similar  to  teacher  centers.     For  example,  the 
Educational  Development  Center  in  Newton,  Massachusetts,  was  partially 
funded  by  Title  I  ESEA  money  (Silberman,  1971),  and  the  Center  for 
Cooperative  Action  in  Urban  Education,  Rochester,  New  York,  was  funded 
by  Title  III  ESEA  funds  (E.  B.  Smith  et  al.,  1966,  p.  82).     Title  IV 
funds  had  also  been  used  in  the  development  of  teacher  centers.  For 
example,  the  Mid-Continent  Regional  Laboratory  (McREE)  in  Kansas  City 
was  funded  in  June,   1966,  by  Title  IV  monies.     McREE  was  the  primary 
catalyst  in  the  development  of  the  Cooperative  Urban  Teacher  Education 
(CUTE)  Program  in  Kansas  City  (Poliakoff,  1971).     Title  V  monies  had 
also  been  used  to  fund  programs  similar  to  teacher  centers,  e.g.. 
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Pennsylvania  Student  Teaching  Project  and  M-Step  (Multi-Teacher  Educa- 
tion Project)   (E.  B.  Smith  et  al.,   1966,  p.  37). 
National  Defense  Education  Act  (NDEA) 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  came  shortly  after  the 
shock  of  the  first  Soviet  Sputnik.     Under  this  act  federal  funds  were 
granted  for 

1.  College  and  University  student  loans. 

2.  Strengthening  science,  mathematics,  and  language 
instruction  in  schools. 

3.  Creating  graduate  school  fellowships. 

4.  Promoting  guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  services  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

5.  Stimulating  the  teaching  of  certain  languages  that  previously 
had  been  neglected. 

6.  Performing  research  and  experimentation  in  various  educa- 
tional media. 

7.  Promoting  the  establishment  of  area  vocational  schools. 

8.  Improving  statistical  services  of  state  educational 
agencies.     (Knezevich,  1975,  p.  282) 

Schmieder  (1977,  p.  12)  stated  that  NDEA  funds  aided  in  the  develop- 
ment of  teacher  centers.     An  example  of  this  was  found  in  Florida.  In 
1959,  the  Chipola  Area  Educational  Project,  which  included  Walton, 
Holms,  Washington,  Jackson,  and  Calhoun  counties,  got  its  start  as  a 
result  of  categorical  aid  received  from  Title  V  of  NDEA  for  testing 
and  guidance  purposes.     In  1965,  the  Project  phased  dovm.  However, 
from  it  four  teacher-center-like  programs  were  established  which  used, 
up  until  1968,  ESEA  funds  allocated  for  the  development  of  innovative 
and  exemplary  practices.     After  1972  there  were  no  more  ESEA  funds 
provided,  and  the  only  surviving  program  was  the  I'anhandlc  Area  Educa- 
tional Cooperative  which  received  as  a  teacher  center  $3.00  per  full 
time  equivalent  student  in  accordance  with  Florida's  1973  Teacher 
Education  Act  (Harrison  5  Scott,  Note  1). 
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National  Institute  for  Advanced  Study  in 
Teaching  Disadvantaged  Youth 

In  June  1966,  the  National  Institute  for  Advanced  Study  in  Teaching 

Disadvantaged  Youth  was  created  under  NDEA.     This  Institute  undertook  a 

project  to  pinpoint  problems  and  issues  confronting  teacher  education. 

Also,  strategy  recommendations  that  would  make  teacher  education  more 

responsive  to  the  cultural  and  technological  demands  of  the  1960s  were 

to  be  made.    The  American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education 

in  conjunction  with  Ball  State  University  administered  the  project  for 

two  years--July,  1966,  to  May,  1968  (B.  0.  Smith,  Cohen  ^  Pearl,  1969, 

pp.  v-viii) .    As  a  result  of  this  research,  a  report  was  written  by 

B.  0.  Smith,  S.  B.  Cohen,  and  A.  Pearl  entitled  Teachers  for  the  Real 

World. 

One  of  the  major  concerns  expressed  in  Teachers  for  the  Real  World 

was  that  of  the  attrition  rate  of  teachers  in  deprived  areas,  as  well 

as  the  problem  of  teacher  dropout  at  that  time.    The  authors  felt  that 

teachers  would  be  more  likely  to  stay  within  the  profession  if 

they  are  adequately  trained  for  the  job  they  are  expected 
to  do, 

they  are  satisfied  with  the  conditions  under  which  they 
work, 

they  are  satisfied  with  the  living  conditions  in  the  com- 
munity where  they  work, 

they  can  make  decisions  about  their  occupational  activities, 
the  profession  is  self-respecting  and  has  control  over  its 
own  affairs, 

there  arc  opportunities  for  advancement  in  their  work,  and 
financial  incentives  in  tlic  form  of  residential  quarters, 
extended  educational  o]iportun  i  t  Ics ,  travel,  and  other  incen- 
tives are  added  to  normal  salaries.     (B.  0.  Smith  et  al., 
1969,  p.  30) 
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The  authors  of  Teachers  for  the  Real  World  emphasized  the  need  for 
training.    They  criticized  Teacher  Corps  (an  idea  brought  forward  by 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965)  because  they  utilized  field  experi- 
ence, community  work,  and  apprentice  activities  without  actually 
utilizing  training  activities  (B.  0.  Smith  et  al.,   1969,  p.  68).  They 
felt  that  training  was  the  essence  of  teacher  education  and  that  it 
required  the  observation, analysis,  and  modification  of  the  trainee's 
performance.    To  train  someone  required 

establishment  of  the  practice  situation 
specification  of  the  behavior 
performance  of  the  specified  behavior 
feedback  of  information  about  the  performance 
modification  of  the  performance  in  the  light  of  the 
feedback 

performance-feedback-correction-practice  schedule 
continued  until  desirable  skillfulness  is  achieved. 
(B.  0.  Smith  et  al.,  1969,  p.  71) 

In  an  effort  to  train  people,  the  authors  suggested  the  development 
of  training  complexes.     Before  summarizing  what  Smith,  Cohen,  and  Pearl 
(1969)  meant  by  a  training  complex  it  must  be  stated  that  they  felt  "the 
first  purpose  of  teacher  education  is  to  protect  the  clients  of  the 
school  against  incompetence,  not  to  develop  the  teacher  as  a  person" 
(p.  154). 

Tne  training  complex  was  to  be  a  center  for  the  training  of  many 
kinds  of  service  personnel  from  social  workers  to  school  teachers.  The 
complex  would  contain  a  professional  library  of  instructional  resources 
for  use  with  children  of  all  grade  levels  and  various  types  of  techno- 
logical equipment.     The  complex  would  involve  the  support  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  public  schools,  colleges  and  universities,  public  agencies. 
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and  the  community,  each  witli  a  clear  understanding  of  their  training 
function. 

As  for  training  teachers,  training  would  be  given  either  in  the 
fifth  year  after  the  bachelor's  degree  or  earlier.    The  authors  empha- 
sized, however,  that  regardless  of  when  it  was  done  the  year  of  training 
experience  should  not  be  diluted  with  other  activities.    Since  the  train- 
ing complex  was  not  to  be  at  a  school,  students  would  be  recruited-- 
possibly  from  dropouts.    Also,  children  could  be  employed  to  come  to  the 
complex  after  school  hours,  on  Saturdays,  or  during  the  summers.  Assum- 
ing that  such  a  training  complex  would  be  successful  the  authors  sug- 
gested that  student  teaching  should  be  eliminated.     In  its  stead,  an 
intern  program  was  suggested  whereby  the  intern,  after  being  at  the 
training  complex  for  a  year,  would  gradually  assume  a  full  teaching 
schedule  over  a  period  of  a  year  (B.  0.  Smith  et  al.,  1969,  pp.  95-103). 

The  authors  further  suggested  tliat  2,500  training  complexes  were 
needed  with  no  more  than  150  trainees  per  center  (p.  104).    Those  trained 
at  these  centers  would  create  the  critical  mass  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  necessary  change  throughout  the  system  itself  (p.  108).    A  planned 
program  for  the  development  of  complexes,  with  the  use  of  federal  money, 
was  outlined: 

First  and  second  year  of  program--establishment  of  six  training 
complexes  that  would  be  involved  in  the  development  of  instructional 
materials  (protocol  materials)  and  the  preparation  of  540  teacher 
trainers . 

Third  year  of  program--creation  of  18  new  complexes. 
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Fourth  year  of  prograni--establishment  of  72  new  complexes. 

Fifth  year  of  program--288  new  complexes  to  be  opened  [p.  170). 

In  closing  the  discussion  on  Teachers  for  the  Real  World,  a  final 
quote  was  appropriate  in  an  effort  to  summarize  the  authors'  feelings 
regarding  existing  teacher  education  and  the  need  for  training  com- 
plexes : 

Teacher  education  suffers  from  blind  confidence  in  the 
value  to  be  derived  from  pooling  personal  experiences  in 
group  discussions.    This  procedure  is  worth  least  when 
teachers  meet  in  local  workshops  led  by  supervisors,  prin- 
cipals, or  teachers  themselves.     It  is  questionable  enough 
when  information  is  piped  in  from  outside  by  consulting 
personnel.   ,   .  . 

There  is  no  doubt  that  group  discussions  of  this  order 
have  some  therapeutic  effects.     Individuals  may  feel  better 
for  having  participated  in  a  group  and  having  said  what  they 
wished  others  to  hear.   .   .   .  But  no  amount  of  mental  messaging 
is  a  substitute  for  a  program  of  systematically  worked  out 
instruction  and  practice  in  the  interpretation  of  behavior 
and  in  the  skills  and  techniques  for  working  with  children 
and  adults  of  the  community.     (B.  0.  Smith  et  al.,  1969, 
pp.  155-156) 

Ad  Hoc  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  Training  Complexes 

Responding  to  the  publication.  Teachers  for  the  Real  World,  an  Ad 
Hoc  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Training  Complexes  was  created  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  Professions  Development  within  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation.   This  committee  convened  four  times  during  its  existence  which 
was  from  February  through  June,  1970  (Cohen  [,  Lichtenberg,  1970,  p.  125). 
Their  purpose  was  to  further  study  the  idea  of  training  complexes  before 
any  pilot-like  work  was  to  be  undertaken.     During  March  and  April  of 
1970,  this  committee  investigated  a  variety  of  training  centers. 
(According  to  Schmicder  (1978,  p.   164)  the  Office  of  Iiducation,  as 
of  1967,  had  begun  calling  teacher  training  centers  or  complexes. 
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teacher  centers.)    Some  of  the  centers  that  were  investigated  were  the 
Sears  Roebuck  Territorial  Training  Center  established  in  1965,  the 
National  Training  Laboratory  Institute  for  Applied  Behavioral  Science 
established  in  1947,  the  Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research 
and  Development  established  in  1966,  and  the  Teachers  Inc.  established 
in  1968  (AHNACTC,  1970).    Tentative  complex  models  were  developed  using 
the  data  gathered  from  these  centers: 

1.  Teaching  Skill--Protocol  Materials--Instructional 
Model--centers  devoted  to  behavioral  and  instructional  skills. 

2.  Social--Political--Social  System  Model — centers 
sensitive  to  the  community  and  its  needs. 

3.  Interpersonal  Model--centers  emphasizing  sensitivity 
training,  verbalization  of  needs  and  personal  relationships. 

4.  Teacher  Designed--Operated--Oriented  Model--centers 
trying  to  meet  the  needs  and  desires  of  teachers. 

5.  Industrial  Training  Model--center  uses  short  training 
sessions  and  treats  the  immediate  crises.     (AHNACTC,  1970,  p.  1) 

Not  only  did  the  Ad  Hoc  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Training 
Complexes  develop  tentative  complex  models  they  also,  at  the  second 
meeting  in  New  York,  April  12-13,   1970,  invited  four  of  the  institutions 
represented  at  these  meetings  (Clark,  Stony  Brook,  Southeastern  Oklahoma, 
and  Appalachian  State  University)  to  submit  training  complex  proposals. 
They  did  so  at  the  third  meeting  held  at  Chatham,  Massachusetts,  May  29- 
31,  1970  (Cohen  ^  Lichtenburg,  1970,  pp.  149-158). 
Trainers  of  Teacher  Trainers 

At  this  ])oint,  according  to  Sclimicdcr  (1977),  the  Ad  Hoc  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Training  Complexes  was  terminated  and  tJie  Trainers 
of  Icaclicr  Trainers  (TTT)  Program  took  over  the  responsibility  of 
developing  the  training  complexes.     The  group  objectives  were  to  study 
problems  and  trends  in  teacher  education,  make  recommendations,  and 
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continue  the  operation  and  study  of  training  complexes.    Tlieir  overall 
goal  was  to  test  specific  problems  which  were  felt  would  probably  have 
to  be  confronted  by  training  complex  developers.     In  order  to  achieve 
their  goal,  TTT  instigated  several  small  pilot  projects,  the  groundwork 
for  which  had  been  laid  by  the  Ad  Hoc  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Training  Complexes.     Three  of  these  pilot  projects  were  concerned  with 
the  organizational  patterns  of  training  complexes  and  experimented  with 
various  training  complex  structures.     Four  pilots  were  classified  as 
functional  pilots  in  that  they  were  interested  in  the  development  of 
substantive  area  curriculums  (Schmieder,   1977,  p.  5). 

Tlie  four  functional  pilots  were  funded  at  about  $15,000  per  project. 
Cohen  and  Lichtenberg  (1970,  pp.   80-125)  discussed  each  of  them: 

Center  for  Training  in  the  Emotional  Aspects  of  Learning,  University 
of  California,  Berkeley.     The  purpose  of  this  center  was  to  restore,  for 
educators,  the  cognitive  aspects  of  learning  with  their  affective  counter- 
parts.   The  major  focus  of  the  training  provided  was  "to  find  ways  of 
fitting  affective  learning  within  the  context  of  present  day  educational 
curricula  and  community-sanctioned  goals"  (Cohen  5  Lichtenberg,  1970, 
p.  80).    Attendance  at  this  center  was  voluntary  and  community  health 
centers  were  involved.     The  target  groups  for  the  center  were  social 
studies  and  language  arts  teachers.     The  titles  of  some  of  the  courses 
offered  were  Role  Playing  and  Other  Activity  Techniques  for  Understand- 
ing Self  and  Others,   Instructional  and  Laboratory  Approaches  for  Teaching 
Human  Behavior  and  Human  Behaving  to  Young  Students,  and  Training  in 
Processing  Non-Cognitive  Data  from  Self  and  Others:     T  Group  or  Sensi- 
tivity Training. 
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This  center  was  similar  to  the  Interpersonal  Model  suggested  by 
the  Ad  Hoc  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Training  Complexes. 

Methods  Applicable  to  the  Training  of  Educators  (MATE},  Institute 
for  Behavioral  Research,  Silver  Spring,  Maryland.     The  primary  objective 
of  this  training  program  was  to  equip  counselors  and  teachers  with  the 
necessary  skills  to  handle  the  academic  and  interpersonal  problems  of 
the  students.     It  was  felt  that  adolescence  normally  produced  a  disrup- 
tive pattern  of  behavior.     The  initial  method  used  was  the  training,  in 
nine  months,  of  about  four  members  of  a  junior  high  school  "in  operant 
and  behavior  design  techniques  and  systems,  so  that  they  may  in  turn 
use  these  techniques  and  systems  (behavior  modification)  in  their  school" 
(Cohen  ^  Lichtenberg,   1979,  p.  94). 

Tlie  Teaching  Skill--Protocol  Materials--Instructional  Model 
described  by  the  Ad  Hoc  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Training  Com- 
plexes appeared  to  be  similar  to  this  center. 

Northern  Appalachia  Training  Center  for  Teachers  in  the  Technolo- 
gies, West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown.     This  model  was  originally 
called  the  Industrial  Task  Analysis  Training  Model.    This  training  center 
was  neutral  in  that  it  had  no  formal  attachment  to  the  school  systems 
served  or  to  the  university  other  than  to  draw  upon  the  latter' s  avail- 
able resources.     This  model 

starts  where  an  individual  is.     It  operates  on  the  principle 
that  competence  is  attained  in  short  specific  incremental 
stages.     The  approach  centers  on  tasks  which  are  action  or 
doing  oriented.     Problems  are  analyzed  and  broken  into  small 
segments  suitable  for  short  training  sessions.     Immediacy  is 
the  key.     The  model  is  constant  and  on-going,  utilizing 
expertise  on  an  ad  lioc  basis  as  required  by  the  training 
problem.     (Cohen  ?i  Lichtenberg,   1970,  p.  106) 
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Self  Realization  Uevelopment  Model,  Clark  University,  Worcester, 
Massachusetts .    This  pilot  program's  membership  was  restricted  to  five 
high  school  social  studies  teachers  with  five  to  ten  years  experience  in 
teaching.    These  teachers  were  selected  from  urban  schools  as  well  as 
from  scores  on  a  test  that  indicated  a  tendency  toward  openness  and 
flexibility,     lliese  participants  attended  a  six  to  eight  weeks  summer 
workshop  and  then  returned  to  their  schools  to  aid  others.     Their  studies 
centered  around  "things  worth  knowing,"  which  were  divided  into  two 
streams: 

One  stream  treats  the  essential  mode  of  knowledge.    Here  the 
participants  would  examine  nomothetic  models  of  explanation 
in  those  areas  which  treat  the  problems  of  the  concept  of 
man.   .   .   .  Materials  will  be  drawn  from  the  fields  of  anthro- 
pological theory  (what  is  man)  and  developmental  psychology 
(cognitive  and  psycho-social).     Tlie  second  stream  is  concerned 
with  tlic  examination  of  the  subjective  individual  dimension 
of  knowing.     Existential  psychology  and  its  concern  with 
growth,  meaning,  decision,  and  responsibility  will  be 
explored.     (Cohen  ^  Lichtenberg,  1970,  p.  119) 

The  three  structural  pilots  discussed  by  Cohen  and  Lichtenberg 
(1970,  pp.  27-79)  were 

State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook  Training  Complex,  Stony 
Brook.     Ideas  such  as  the  utilization  of  field  associates  and  education 
houses  were  implemented  at  this  complex.     A  field  associate  was  one 
who  linked  the  university  and  the  school  to  a  broadly  based  training 
condominium  structure.     A  condominium  structure  for  teacher  training 
was  anotlicr  name  for  an  education  housc--this  was  where  people  or  or- 
ganizations shared  building  arrangements  as  well  as  exi)enses  and  manage- 
ment yet  maintained  their  independence.     The  long-range  objective  of 
the  complex  was  to 
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place  the  student  teaching  and  early  career  support  phases  of 
a  new  teacher's  professional  preparation  into  the  daily  opera- 
tions of  a  participating  school  system  in  an  organizational 
setting  ...  to  function  as  a  permanent  training  facility 
and  which  utilizes  the  University,  public  schools,  and  com- 
munity resources  to  prepare  young  teachers  for  their  tasks. 
The  sliort-term  objectives  are 

1.  to  create  a  position  of  student  teacher  supervision  on  a 
full-time  career  non-faculty  basis, 

2.  to  develop  together  with  associate  school  systems  a  joint 
program  of  new  teacher  supervision, 

3.  to  decentralize  the  administration  of  field  experiences  of 
student  teachers  away  from  the  main  campus, 

4.  to  establish  a  connection  between  the  school  system  and  the 
University  through  teacher  education  activities  which  leads 
to  the  fullest  utilization  possible  of  the  continuing  edu- 
cation resources  of  both  institutions, 

5.  to  examine  the  feasibility  of  a  period  of  off-campus 
residence  for  student  teachers  in  the  environment  of  the 
participating  school  system,  and 

6.  to  begin  the  first  steps  toward  producing  school  system 
and  University  made  teacher  training  aids  and  materials. 

(Cohen  5  Lichtenberg,   1970,  pp.  52-53) 

Appalachian  State  University  Training  Complex,  Boone,  North  Caro- 
lina.    This  complex  was  involved  with  preservice  and  in-service  teacher 
training.    The  target  groups  for  the  complex  were  the  educational  per- 
sonnel from  57  schools  in  eight  northwestern  counties  in  North  Carolina 
(DeVault,  1974b,  p.  84).    Teacher  interns  received  "hands  on"  experiences 
with  master  teachers  in  participating  schools.     Other  activities  and 
roles  of  the  complex  were  coordinating  staff  development  programs, 
information  exchange  bank,  follow-up  and  feedback  mechanism,  and  as  a 
contracting  agency  for  pinpointing  attitudes  and  skills  considered 
necessary  by  the  profession  and  development  of  learning  modules  to  help 
achieve  them  (Jenkins,   1977).     In  the  area  of  program  development,  a 
three-step  process  was  generally  followed: 


(a)  personal  contact  with  superintendents,  principals 
and  teachers,  to  "legitimize"  the  complex's  involvement  in 
their  affairs, 

(b)  identification  of  high  priority  needs,  and 

(c)  designing  of  programs  to  meet  these  needs. 
Programs  range  from  individualized  instruction  and 

construction  of  teacher-made  materials  to  inservice  and 
preservice  workshops  in  administration  and  the  care  of 
exceptional  children.    The  whole  spectrum  of  education  is 
covered,  with  developed  products  and  processes  being 
disseminated.     (Collins,   1974,  p.  16) 

Southeastern  Oklahoma  State  College--Dallas  Independent  School 

District  Training  Complex,  Dallas,  Texas.     Many  of  the  guidelines  used 

at  this  complex  were  taken  from  Teachers  for  the  Real  World.     Its  ma jo 

objective  was  to  increase  the  involvement  of  university  and  school 

teachers  in  the  teacher  training  process.     Both  the  school  system  and 

the  university  personnel  worked  together  to  train  teachers,  teacher 

trainers,  and  trainers  of  teacher  trainers  for  Dallas  and  the  colleges 

and  universities  engaged  in  the  project.     Preservice  and  in-service 

teacher  training  was  provided  with  a  focus  of  training  upon  helping 

children  learn,  especially  the  disadvantaged.     For  example, 

A  group  of  from  ten  to  twenty  undergraduate  candidates 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  a  teaching  field  in 
Social  Science  and  a  similar  group  with  a  teaching  field  in 
Englisli,  would  be  assigned  to  spend  one-half  day,  five  days 
a  week,  for  two  semesters  in  Dallas  schools  located  in  dis- 
advantaged communities.  Each  student  would  receive  six 
semester  hours  of  education  credit  .  .  .  for  each  semester. 
The  credit  for  courses  other  than  student  teaching  would  be 
earned  throughout  the  two  semesters.  (Cohen  ^  Lichtenberg 
1970,  p.  75} 

Establishment  of  these  original  complexes  assisted  in  laying  the 
groundwork  for  the  teacher  center  movement  as  well  as  the  training 
complexes  that  were  established  by  the  Teacher  Corps.     The  three 
structural  pilots  were  still  functioning  as  of  1977,  as  was  one  of  the 
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functional  centers--the  Northern  Appalachia  Training  Center  for  Teachers 
in  the  Technologies.    The  otlier  three  functional  pilots  were  phased 
out  for  it  was  felt  that  training  priorities  for  centers  should  be 
determined  locally  (Schinieder,  1977). 
National  Teachers'  Task  Force 

In  November,  1970,  the  Office  of  Education  created  an  agency-wide 
Task  Force--it  was  later  called  Task  Force  '72--to  study  teacher  educa- 
tion and  make  recommendations  regarding  future  programs.    Task  Force  '72 
was  additionally  given  the  responsibility  for  continuing  the  operation 
and  study  of  the  training  complex  (Schmieder,  1977).    Task  Force  '72 
included  a  cross  section  of  teachers  in  the  United  States  and  dealt  with 
many  reform  issues--one  being  teacher  centers.    Task  Force  '72  members 
conferred  witli  such  groups  as  the  Committee  on  National  Program  Priori- 
ties in  Teacher  Education  (created  by  the  Office  of  Education).  This 
particular  committee  advocated  competency-based  teacher  education  and 
certification  and  felt  the  training  complex  could  be  utilized  to  achieve 
these  goals  (Feiman,  1978,  p.  18). 

In  addition  to  conferring  witli  various  groups,  brainstorming  dis- 
cussions with  approximately  13,000  educators  occurred.     The  result  was 
a  general  agreement  that  some  mechanism  like  the  training  complex,  on  a 
national  level,  should  be  employed  to  upgrade  instruction  in  schools 
and  colleges  (Schmieder,  1977). 

As  a  result  of  Task  Force  '72  efforts,  several  modifications  were 
made  to  the  original  conceptualization  of  training  complexes  that  were 
outlined  in  Teachers  for  the  Real  World: 
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1.  llie  requirement  of  "neutral  territory"  .   .   .  was  considered 
to  be  unnecessary  and  probably  impractical.     It  generally 
was  felt  that  the  existing  "school  and  college  establish- 
ments" should  be  confronted  directly  and  challenged  to  find 
more  effective  ways  to  combine  their  efforts  in  the  solu- 
tion of  critical  local  educational  problems.   .   .  . 

2.  Although  the  idea  that  the  complex  should  strive  to 
provide  training  services  for  all  kinds  of  personnel-- 
both  within  and  outside  the  field  of  education--almost  all 
groups  urged  that  highest  priority  be  given  to  the  improve- 
ment of  teachers  already  in  service. 

3.  In  addition  to  providing  training  supported  by  a  regular 
"institutional"  budget,  it  was  concluded  that  the  complex 
could  also  serve  as  a  coordinating  mechanism  for  Federal 
and  other  "outside"  funded  staff  development  programs. 

4.  It  was  also  recommended  that  centers  or  complexes  should 
serve  as  "delivery  systems"  for  new  educational  products 
and  approaches.     (Schmieder,   1977,  p.  7) 

Task  Force  '72  also  outlined  problems  that  would  affect  complex 
development.     Some  were  that  teacher  education  lacked  comprehensive 
planning;  school,  university,  and  community  relations  were  generally 
poor;  training  settings  were  not  relevant;  the  profession  lacked  "good 
teaching"  criteria;  participating  groups  lacked  equality  in  developing, 
implementing,  and  evaluating  programs;  training  programs  and  educational 
approaches  generally  lacked  research  foundations;  and  insufficient  feed- 
back and  adaptation  within  many  training  programs  existed  (Schmieder, 
1977). 

Task  Force  '72  was  also  given  money  to  develop  new  training  com- 
plex pilots  on  "hot  real  turf"  as  opposed  to  neutral  territory.  These 
new  pilots,  as  listed  by  Schmieder  (1977),  were  collaborative  in  nature 
and  were  funded  at  about  $50,000  per  year: 

Appalachian  State  University,  Boone,  North  Carolina.   This  complex 


was  continued  by  Task  Force  '72.     It  has  been  previously  described 
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herein  as  one  of  the  structural  pilots  of  the  TTT  program.  Addition- 
ally, it  might  be  added  that 

the  complex  program  is  somewhat  unusual  in  that,  rather  than 
operating  out  of  a  single  place,  it  goes  wherever  the  need 
is  greatest  and  is  developed  at  the  site  to  best  meet  its  .   .  . 
unique  problems.     (Collins,  1974,  p.  16) 

Louisville  Public  Schools,  Louisville,  Kentucky.     The  concern  of 
those  directing  this  project  was  with  urban  education  problems.  Pro- 
grams involving  research,  development,  and  training  to  meet  these  prob- 
lems were  instigated.  ■  ■ 

Portland  State  University,  Portland,  Oregon.    Those  involved  with 
the  Portland  Area  Complex  for  Education  (PACE)  were  concerned  with  needs 
assessment  and  development  of  resources  to  meet  those  needs. 

Cleveland  Public  Schools,  Cleveland,  Oliio.     Those  involved  with 
this  pilot  were  concerned  with  stimulating  collaboration  among  educa- 
tional institutions  in  the  area  and  providing  a  delivery  system  for 
training  services. 

In  addition  to  continuing  the  development  of  the  training  complex 
program.  Task  Force  '72  worked  with  the  Elementary  Education  Models 
sponsored  by  the  National  Center  for  Educational  Research.     As  early  as 
1967,  the  U.S.O.E.  had  sought  proposals  wliich  would  detail  specifica- 
tions for  a  comprehensive  undergraduate  and  in-service  teacher  education 
program  for  elementary  teachers  (Monson,   1969).     The  purposes  of  the 
iilemcntary  llducation  Models  were  to  cliange  elementary  teacher  education 
along  coiiiptency-l)ased  lines.     Mini -grants  from  Task  I'orcc   '72  (api)roxi- 
mately  $15,000  per  annum)  were  given  to  tlie  institutions  that  developed 
these  models  with  the  request  that  they  cultivate  the  teacher  center 
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concept  and  determine  how  implementation  of  the  concept  would  affect 
further  development  of  the  Elementary  Education  Models.    Six  partici- 
pating institutions  listed  by  Schmieder  (1977,  pp.  10-11)  were  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  University  of  Georgia,  Florida  State 
University,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Oregon  State  System  of  Higher 
Education,  and  University  of  Houston.    Many  of  these  institutions 
launched  teacher  centers  which  still  existed  as  of  1977. 
Education  Renewal  Centers 

In  the  early  part  of  the  1970s,  the  Office  of  Education  developed 
a  reform  strategy  called  "Educational  Renewal."    7Tie  idea  was  that  states 
would  establish  a  renewal  site  for  in-service  training  of  educational 
personnel  (Edelfelt      Uarland,  1972).     The  state  departments  and  Office 
of  Education  would  approve  local  applications  for  renewal  sites. 
Comprehensiveness  and  specificity  of  objectives  would  be  the  criteria 
used  to  judge  the  proposed  programs.     There  would  then  be  a  teacher 
center  developed  at  each  approved  renewal  site  and  in  each  state  educa- 
tional agency  (Feiman,  1978,  p.  18).     These  centers  were  to  operate  under 
the  Educational  Renewal  Site  Council  and  a  state-level  team  would  iden- 
tify innovations  and  effective  practices  for  dissemination  purposes. 
The  plans  for  this  Educational  Renewal  strategy  were  solidifed  by  the 
spring  of  1972.     The  National  Center  for  the  Improvement  of  Educational 
Systems  (NCIES),  formerly  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Personnel  Develop- 
ment, was  to  administer  the  new  program.^    A  teacher  center  division  was 
established  in  NCIES.     Proposals  for  "teacher-centered  renewal  centers" 
were  being  developed.     Congress  however  stopped  all  these  plans  by  the 
passage  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972.    They  cancelled  the  program 
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that  would  have  put  teacher  centers  in  many  school  systems  (Schniieder, 

1977,  pp.  12-14). 

National  Field  Task  Forces  on 

Iniprovement  and  Reform  in  American  Education 

Prior  to  Congressional  cancellation  of  the  renewal  program,  six 
National  Field  Task  Forces  on  Improvement  and  Reform  in  American  Educa- 
tion were  established  to  study  material  relating  to  educational  renewal 
and  to  involve  others  in  the  development  of  Federal  programs.  These 
six  task  forces  were  representative  of  Administration  and  Supervision, 
Basic  Studies,  Community,  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers,  Higher 
Education,  and  Teachers.     The  six  task  forces'  purposes  were 

1.  to  make  recommendations  regarding  how  best  to  use  discre- 
tionary training  funds  for  the  improvement  of  the  quality 
of  American  education, 

2.  to  help  develop  specific  training  strategies  for  tlie 
improvement  of  educational  systems  through  more  effective 
development  of  educational  personnel,  and 

3.  to  show  the  way  to  a  more  effective  communication  system 
between  the  national  Federal  offices,  regional  offices. 
State  offices  and  their  constituencies. 

(Inside  Out,  1974,  p.  iv) 

All  of  the  reports  by  the  six  task  forces  were  important  and 
synthesized  the  positions  of  the  major  organizations  concerned  with 
teacher  education.     However,  two  of  the  task  forces'  publications  became 
landmark  publications  for  their  respective  constituencies. 

HETFIRE  (Higher  Education  Task  Force  on  Improvement  and  Reform  in 
American  Education)  under  the  penmanship  of  G.  W.  Dcnemark  and  J.  Yff 
(1974)  produced  the  report  entitled  Obligation  for  Reform.     The  three 
basic  assertions  of  this  task  force  were  1)  accelerated  reform  was 
needed  for  educational  imi)rovcment,  2)  the  essential  ingredient  in 
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educational  reform  was  improvement  in  teacher  education,  and  3)  partner- 
ship was  the  key  element  in  educational  reform  (pp.  3-4).     In  addition, 
IIETFIRE  proposed  the  idea  of  a  Personnel  Development  Center.     Such  a 
center  could  be  lioused  any  place  and  its  policy-making  base  would  be 
composed  of  equal  numbers  of  those  served--studcnts,  community,  school 
managers,  teacher  organization  members,  administrators  and  faculty  from 
higher  education  institutions,  and  state  department  of  education  and 
local  government  personnel  (p.  11).     Several  conditions  for  the  success 
of  Personnel  Development  Centers  were  listed,  e.g.,  entliusiastic  prin- 
cipals, teachers,  and  teacher  organizations  that  realized  the  merit  of 
the  center  concept;  competent  staff;  dedicated  parent  organizations;  and 
cooperating  colleges  and  universities   (p.  22).     In  sum,  six  areas  were 
discussed  in  which  educational  reform  should  occur:     governance,  manage- 
ment and  operation,  financing,  staffing,  curriculum,  and  dissemination 
of  promising  practices.    Also,  the  major  characteristics  of  a  Personnel 
Development  Center  were  identified: 

teacher  training  that  is  a  continuous  process  .... 
the  integration  of  practice  and  theory  in  teaching  and 
learning, 

the  development  of  measurable  performance  in  instruction, 
experiences  and  learning  in  school  related  areas  such  as 

the  community  and  its  social  agencies,  the  business  world 

and  politics,  and 
the  application  and  continuous  assessment  of  research  findings 

as  conditions  of  professional  competencv.     (Dencmark  u  Yff 
1974,  p.  31) 

The  Teachers  National  Field  Task  Force  on  tiic  Improvement  and  Reform 
of  American  Education  published  Inside  Out  (1974).     In  this  publication, 
teacher  centers  were  proposed  which  were  to  deal  with  professional 


education  above  the  preservice  level.     Such  centers  would  be  governed 
by  the  teachers  through  their  professional  organizations.  Community 
involvement  would  be  stimulated  and  funding  would  be  from  public 
sources.     It  was  also  recommended  that  one-third  of  a  school  district' 
budget  (which  should  be  provided  by  the  Federal  government)  be  spent 
on  continual  program  evaluation,  needs  assessment,  and  program  design 
(p.  22).     It  was  further  suggested  that  a  high  priority  be  placed  on 
programs  which  broadened  the  opportunities  for  teachers  to  participate 
in  research  and  development  to  improve  the  learning  environment.  The 
report  also  included  a  discussion  of  teachers'  concerns,  e.g.,  inner- 
city  schools,  racism,  accountability,  the  total  community  as  a  learnin 
center,  vouchers,  collective  bargaining,  and  performance-based  teacher 
education.     Various  recommendations  were  made  concerning  performance- 
based  teacher  education: 

1.  Teacher  groups  must  be  included  in  developing  teacher 
education  programs.    Teachers  should  control  their  own  in- 
service  training. 

2.  Intensive  research  must  be  undertaken  immediately  to 
scientifically  and  objectively  determine  the  criteria  necessary 
to  positively  affect  learning. 

3.  Classroom  teachers  must  be  involved  in  all  levels  and 
aspects  of  research  and  development  in  performance-based 
programs . 

4.  IVe  oppose  the  "product"  notion  of  teacher  performance 
and  support  the  "process"  emphasis.       (Inside  Out,  1974,  p.  38) 

National  Teacher  Center  Pilot  Program 

Although  the  Educational  Renewal  strategy  was  disbanded  the  ideas 

generated  by  Task  1-orce  '72  (in  conjunction  with  the  Committee  on 

National  Program  Priorities  in  Teacher  Education)  were  kept  alive  by 

the  National  Teacher  Center  Pilot  Program  wliich  was  started  by  the 
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National  Center  for  the  Improvement  of  Educational  Systems  (NCIES)  in 
1971--about  the  time  that  the  first  plans  were  being  formulated  for 
Educational  Renewal.     Four  sites  were  to  develop  teacher  centers  and 
these  teacher  centers  were  to  serve  four  purposes: 

1.  delivery  of  validated  practices  and  processes, 

2.  improvement  of  the  quality  and  delivery  of  in-service 
education, 

3.  promoting  better  needs  assessment  and  priorities 
assignment  in  local  education,  and 

4.  collaboration  in  training  programs  for  all  school 
personnel.     (Covert,  Radzikowski    i  Siegel,  1974,  p.  1) 

In  meeting  these  purposes,  certain  broad  principles  of  operation  were 

outlined  by  the  Office  of  Education  (and  which  were  abided  by  with 

differing  degrees  of  rigor) : 

Parity:    There  was  to  be  involvement  of  state  departments  of 
education,  universities,   local  school  districts,  and  community 
representatives  as  cooperative  and  equal  parties  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  teacher  training  efforts.   .   .  . 
Needs  Assessment:     Initial  program  planning  was  to  be  based 
on  a  systematic  determination  of  client  needs.   .   .  . 
Planning  to  meet  identified  needs.   .   .  . 
Reallocation  of  resources  to  meet  priority  needs.   .   .  . 
Commitment  at  highest  level  of  management.   .   .  . 
Process  evaluation.  ... 
Information/ dissemination  system.   .   .  . 
(Steinmetz  §  Siegel,  1975,  pp.  8-22) 

Tlie  site  selection  criteria  were  based  upon  professional,  political, 
personal,  and  fiscal  factors  as  well  as  experience  and  program  readiness. 
The  four  sites  chosen  were  the  Bay  Area  Learning  Center  (BALC)  in 
California,  the  Rhode  Island  Teacher  Center  (RITC)   in  Providence,  the 
Texas  Center  for  the  Improvement  of  l;ducational  Systems   (TCIES)  centered 
in  Austin,  and  the  Center  for  Educational  Advancement  (CEA)  in  Washing- 
ton, U.C. 
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Bay  Area  Learning  Center  (BALCJ .    According  to  Steinmetz  and 
Siegel  (1975),  the  presence  of  the  Teachers'  Active  Learning  Center 
(TALC)  in  San  Francisco  was  one  of  the  major  factors  in  selecting  the 
Bay  Area  for  one  of  the  national  teacher  center  pilot  programs.  The 
idea  behind  TALC  was  developed  during  1966-1969  by  a  group  of  former 
teachers  who  were  staff  members  of  a  teacher  education  project  (STEP-TTT) 
sponsored  by  San  Francisco  State  University's  School  of  Education  and 
supported  by  federal  and  state  funds  (Collins,   1974,  p.   19).     In  1970, 
this  group  built  a  center  with  a  lounge,  reading  area,  curriculum 
display  area,  and  an  active  learning  classroom  for  math  and  science 
(Buxton,  1976b).    The  teachers  learn  "not  from  texts,  not  from  lec- 
turers, not  from  curriculum  guides.    They  are  learning  by  doing,  by 
experimenting"  (Raskin,  1973,  p.  29).     A  sense  of  openness,  voluntarism, 
and  active  learning  existed  as  teachers  worked  on  interdisciplinary 
curriculum  content  (Buxton,  1975).     In  1974,  however,  the  center  moved 
to  the  Oakland  School  District  across  the  Bay  to  a  facility  designed 
by  participants  and  constructed  by  the  district.     This  new  center  was 
called  "The  Teacher  Shelter"  (Buxton,  1978). 

The  Bay  Area  Learning  Center  was  a  three-district  consortium  in- 
volving the  Unified  School  Districts  of  Berkeley,  Oakland,  and  San 
Francisco.     BALC  did  not  have  power  except  that  which  was  granted  by 
the  three  districts  nor  did  it  have  facilities  other  than  a  limited 
office  space.     It  was  financed  by  the  U.S.O.H.  and  the  Carnegie  Cor- 
poration of  New  York  City.     It  began  its  planning  in  June,   1971,  and 
by  1975  a  coordinator  had  been  selected  to  facilitate  project  develop- 
ment.    Also,  a  director,  advisory  board,  and  board  of  directors  were 
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selected.     BALC  programs  were  carried  out  through  the  Staff  Development 
Center  in  Berkeley,  through  the  Student  and  Teacher  Access  to  Resources 
and  Training  (START)  Center  in  Oakland  (which  was  involved  with  The 
Teacher  Shelter,  formerly  TALC),  and  through  the  Teacher  Learning  Center 
(TLC)  in  San  Francisco  (Favors,  1977). 
'Ilie  major  focus  of  BALC  was 

the  cooperative  involvement  of  the  community,  classroom 
teachers,  supportive  district  staffs  (administrators, 
auxiliary  personnel,  skilled  specialists,  paraprofes- 
sionals,  volunteers,  etc.)  in  program  developm.ent  to 
meet  the  needs  of  each  district,  school,  and  pupil. 
(Favors,  1977,  p.  94) 

Other  project  goals  established  by  teachers,  administrators,  the 
students,  and  community  were 

To  establish  communication  among  the  Board  of  Directors, 
Advisory  Board,  and  Program  Directors  and  Coordinators  in 
order  to  develop  collaborative  programs 

To  encourage  interdistrict  participation,  on  a  regular  basis, 
by  staff  members  ...  in  as  many  BALC  activities  as 
desired  .   .  . 

To  minimize  the  duplication  of  services  in  the  three  districts 
To  maximize  the  mileage  received  from  innovative  resources 
and  to  conserve  available  fiscal  resources 

To  develop  a  staff  development  model  that  can  be  replicated 
in  other  areas  of  the  State  and  Nation.     (Favors,  1977,  p.  94) 

According  to  Favors  (1977),  the  Bay  Area  Learning  Center  was  reach- 
ing its  goals.    Results  from  the  evaluation  of  four  San  Francisco-area 
professional  development  centers,  supported  by  U.S.O.L.  funds  funneled 
through  BALC,  appeared  to  favor  tliis  conclusion.     The  evaluation  was 
conducted  in  1974-75  by  the  University  of  Virginia's  Fvaluation  Research 
Center,     Participants  in  the  evaluation  were  asked  to  rate,  on  a  5-point 
scale  (5  highest,  0  lowest),  the  extent  to  which  they  implemented 
practices  learned  at  workshops  that  were  center  sponsored. 
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Tlie  extent-of-implementation  ratings  were  2.5  for  building 
administrators,  3.1  for  elementary  school  teachers  and 
central  administrators,  and  4.0  for  secondary  administra- 
tors.    (Lickona  5  Hasch,   1976,  p.  454) 

mode  Island  Teacher  Center  (RITC) .     In  1971,  Rhode  Island  was 
chosen  by  the  U.S.O.E.  to  develop  a  pilot  teacher  center  project,  and 
in  1972  RITC  began  to  operate  (in  Providence)  as  a  state-wide  con- 
sortium teacher  center  (Bell  §  Peightel,  1976a,  p.  20).    The  Center  was 
supported  by  the  Division  of  Educational  Systems  Development,  U.S.O.E., 
and  funded  under  the  Education  Professions  Development  Act  (Pipes,  1977, 
p.   1).     The  RITC  was  housed  in  the  same  office  as  the  Rhode  Island 
Department  of  Education;  it  was  therefore  not  so  much  a  place  as  a 
process  (Dambruch,  Fransen  5  Meder,  1975,  p.  3).    The  major  purposes 
of  the  project  were 

1.  To  develop  a  model  for  needs  assessment  and  to  assist 
local  education  agencies  in  assessment  of  needs. 

2.  To  conduct  statewide  needs  assessment  in  the  area  of 
staff  development. 

3.  To  link  Rhode  Island  educators  with  national  regional 
and  local  sources  of  educational  research  and  with  new  and 
validated  approaches  in  education. 

4.  To  support  and  assist  adoption/adaptation  of  validated 
educational  programs  which  are  consistent  with  local  and  state- 
wide needs  through  inservice  training  in  local  education  agencies. 

5.  To  study  and  develop  a  pilot  performance-based  teacher 
education  and  certification  system.     (Dambruch,  1977,  p.  79) 

The  major  components  of  the  Center  included  the  Alternate  Learning 

Center,  the  Performance-Based  Teacher  Education  Component,  the  Needs 

Assessment  Component,  and  the  Information  Center  Component.  According 

to  Collins  (1974)  and  Dambruch  (1977),  those  involved  with  the  Alternate 

Learning  Center  were  responsible  for  meeting  teacher  and  administrator 

needs  and  providing  on-site  training.     Another  purpose  identified  was 
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the  dissemination  of  validated  educational  training  programs  and 
products  to  the  Rhode  Island  schools.  Those  working  with  the  Performance- 
Based  Teacher  Education  Component  were  responsible  for  providing  con- 
sultant services  in  the  area  of  performance-based  teacher  education  to 
the  institutions  of  higher  education  in  Rhode  Island.  They  also  acted 
as  a  resource  for  Department  of  Education  efforts  and  disseminated 
performance-based  teacher  education  information  on  a  state-wide  basis 
through  the  Information  Center  Component.     The  Information  Center  Com- 
ponent staff  provided  and  disseminated  up-to-date  information  as 
requested  from  local  school  districts.    The  staff  working  with  the 
Needs  Assessment  Component  aided  local  schools  in  planning  for  and 
implementing  teacher  needs  assessments. 

Program  development  consultants  arc  responsible  for  assisting 
local  school  district  personnel  with  need  assessment  activi- 
ties, responding  to  requests  for  information  searches,  and 
relating  needs  to  in-service  training  products.     Because  of 
the  linkage  capacity  that  Rhode  Island  has  developed  over  the 
past  year,  over  1,000  state  educators  (9  percent)  have  been 
serviced  with  personalized  information  services.     More  than 
2,200  teachers  and  administrators  (20  percent)  have  been 
engaged  in  in-service  training  conducted  at  local  school 
sites  by  trained  instructors  for  graduate  credit.  (Collins, 
1974,  pp.  18-19) 

Texas  Center  for  the  Improvement  of  Educational  Systems  (TCIES) . 
TCIES  was  the  management  component  or  facilitating  agency  for  the  Texas 
Teacher  Center  Project  which  liad  a  network  of  project  teacher  centers 
tliroughout  Texas.     Tlie  Education  I'rofcssions  Development  Act  of  1965  was 
the  primary  support  of  this  project.     The  genesis  of  the  project  was 
described  by  Killough  (1977): 
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In  1970,  a  three-year  Trainers  of  Teacher  Trainers  (TTT)  grant 
was  awarded  the  Texas  Education  Agency  for  four  Colleges  of 
Education  and  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher 
Education  (AACTE).     Each  of  the  four  Colleges  of  Education 
(University  of  Houston,  University  of  Texas  at  El  Paso,  Texas 
Christian  University,  and  West  Texas  State  University)  agreed 
they  would  begin  the  development  of  undergraduate  competency- 
based  teacher  education  programs,  and  would  do  so  within  a 
cooperative  setting  of  school  systems  and  practicing  professional 
educators.     (p.  56) 

AACTE  members  collected  and  dispersed  the  results  of  the  colleges  of 
education's  activities,  served  as  a  clearinghouse  for  research  informa- 
tion, and  proposed  tentative  conclusions  about  the  state  of  competency- 
based  programs . 

At  this  same  time,  those  in  charge  of  the  Dallas  Independent  School 
System  decided  to  prepare  educators  better  for  working  with  minority 
students.    This  was  done  by  means  of  a  training  complex  which  involved 
teacher  training  institutions,  community  representatives,  and  practicing 
professional  educators.     By  1971,  the  Texas  Educational  Renewal  Center 
(TERC)  project  had  been  funded  by  the  U.S.O.E.  as  one  of  the  four 
national  teacher  center  pilot  programs.     Personnel  were  to  provide 
technical  and  developmental  assistance  to  Texas  teacher  centers.  The 
University  of  Virginia's  Evaluation  Research  Center  was  to  provide 
evaluation  service  to  TERC.    As  of  1972-73,  15  teacher  centers  had 
begun,  and  since  1973,  the  aforementioned  developments  were  consolidated 
into  the  TCIES  program  which,  as  previously  mentioned,  served  as  tlie 
coordinating  unit  for  the  network  of  Texas  project  teacher  centers 
(Killough,   1977,  pp.  56-77). 

'Hie  Texas  legislature  had  aided  the  development  of  teaclier  centers 
by  their  overall  active  participation  in  the  improvement  of  elementary 
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and  secondary  schools.    Media  services  were  extended  to  the  schools  in 
1968  through  the  legislature.    Also,  as  of  1970,  funds  were  appropriated 
to  House  Bill  240  (all  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  were  provided 
with  10  paid  in-service  days)  and  Senate  Bill  8  known  as  the  Student 
Teaching  Act.     Senate  Bill  8  emphasized  the  joint  responsibility  of  the 
school  systems',  higher  education  institutions',  and  the  State  in  pre- 
paring student  teachers  as  well  as  for  the  training  of  supervising 
teachers.    Additionally,  a  $200  increment  was  paid  per  supervising 
teacher  as  well  as  $50  paid  to  the  school  district  for  each  $200  incre- 
ment received  (Killough,  1977,  pp.  57-58). 

All  sixty-three  institutions  of  higlier  education  and  more  than 
400  school  districts   [of  the  1,100  independent  school  districts] 
have  participated  as  members  of  teacher  centers  for  the  last 
five  years  at  least.  ...  A  teacher  center  evolves  in  a  form 
that  fits  its  purposes,  clientele  and  local  setting.   .   .  . 
The  term  "teacher"  includes  all  professional  educators.  Teacher 
centers  in  Texas  are  cooperatives;  their  membership  comes  from 
the  total  educational  enterpr ise--publ ic  schools,  colleges 
and  universities,  education  service  centers,  and  professional 
organizations.     (Ryan,  1978,  pp.  80-81) 

Center  for  Educational  Advancement  (CEA) .     Very  little  was  found 
by  the  writer  regarding  CEA.    This  Washington,  D.C.,  project  was  selected 
because  it  represented  a  single  urban  system  (Schmieder,  1977,  p.  15). 
However,  CEA  was  discontinued  in  1974  (Steinmetz  ^  Siegel,  1975,  p.  iii) 
which  explained  the  lack  of  literature  regarding  it. 

Evaluation  of  BALC,  RITC,  TCIES,  and  CEA.     The  Office  of  Education 
selected  University  of  Virginia's  Evaluation  Research  Center  (ERC),  under 
the  direction  of  Malcolm  M.  I'rovus,  to  define  and  conduct  the  evaluation 
of  the  pilot  projects.     The  evaluation  staff  conducted  a  summative 
evaluation  to  determine  the  successes  of  the  pilots  in  providing 
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problem-solving  services  to  their  clients.    According  to  Covert, 
Radzikowski,  and  Siegel  (1974),  the  pilots  were  evaluated  in  the  areas 
of  1)  program  goals,  2)  information  systems,   3)  delivery  systems, 
4)  creation  of  new  programs,  5)  increase  of  interinstitutional  governance, 
and  6}  improvement  of  organizational  health. 

Covert  et  al.  (1974)  described  the  results  of  their  evaluation  in 
terms  of  what  they  felt  were  pertinent  suggestions  for  future  develop- 
ment of  teacher  centers: 

More  conceptual  development  and  field  testing  of  needs  assess- 
ment processes  and  instruments  is  needed  in  order  to  produce 
the  means  to  determine  educational  needs  at  the  local  level. 

Teacher  training  was  a  major  service  to  the  local  education 
agencies  and  clients  deemed  it  to  be  most  effective.  The 
content  was  most  varied,  answering  the  perceived  needs  of 
local  teachers  and  administrators.     Educators  indicated  that 
more  training  is  needed  and  desired,  particularly  in-service 
training , 

Education  consultants  were  extremely  effective  as  advisors, 
information  specialists  and  as  technical  assistants.     (p.  32) 

Leadership  Training  Institute  on 

Educational  Personnel  Development  (LTI) 

According  to  Schmieder  and  Yarger  (1975,  p.  viii),  the  LTI  was  also 

responsible  for  the  coordination  of  federally  funded  teacher  centers. 

LTI  worked  closely  with  the  U.S.O.E.  supported  Bay  Area  Learning  Center, 

Rhode  Island  Teacher  Center,  and  the  Texas  Center  for  the  Improvement  of 

Educational  Systems.     In  1975,  a  fourth  project  at  Morgantown,  West 

Virginia,  also  sujjported  by  U.S.O.E.,  joined  tlic  group.     Taguc  (1976) 

reported  that  tlicse  four  project  directors  and  LTI  were  responsible 

for  a  national  conference  concerning  teacher  centers  which  was  held 

in  Washington,  D.C.,  May  23-26,   1976.     Additionally,  a  national 
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institute  on  teacher  centering  was  created  as  "an  outcome  of  the  interest 
of  the  LTI  and  the  project  directors  in  disseminating  information  about 
teacher  centers  and  in  encouraging  their  development"  (Tague,  1976,  p.  6). 
National  Teacher  Center  Project 

This  Project  was  also  started  by  NCIES  in  1971  and  was  directed  by 
Sam  Yarger.     It  involved  a  national  teacher  center  survey,  and  the  data 
from  the  survey  were  first  presented  by  Yarger  and  Leonard  (1974)  in  a 
paper  entitled  A  Descriptive  Study  of  the  Teacher  Center  Movement  in 
American  Education.    This  survey  was  done  by  those  in  the  School  of 
Education  at  Syracuse  University  and  was  often  referred  to  as  the  Syra- 
cuse Study  or  Syracuse  Teacher  Center  Project.     It  was  considered  the 
most  comprehensive  study  of  the  national  centering  experience  as  of  1977 
(Yarger  5  Schmieder,  1977,  p.  46). 

The  Syracuse  Teacher  Center  Project  requested  information  from 
three  sources:     (a)  a  10  percent  random  sample  of  over  1,000 
school  systems  in  47  states,   (b)  a  67  percent  random  sample 
from  over  850  colleges  in  50  states,  and  (c)  a  "select"  sample 
of  over  200  sites  nominated  by  people  in  the  field  as  leaders 
in  the  teaching  center  movement.     (Schmieder  f,  Yarger,  1974 
p.  9) 

According  to  Yarger  and  Leonard  (1974),  the  survey  questions  asked 
the  participants  regarding  the  nature  of  teacher  centers  or  teacher- 
center-type  programs  were  subdivided  into  six  areas:     type  of  program, 
incentives,  clientele,  evaluation,  resources  and  physical  facilities, 
and  names  centers  were  called. 

Program.     "The  great  majority  of  respondents  viewed  their  program 
as  designed  to  enhance  in  some  way  a  teacher's  skills  in  the  instruction 
of  children"  (Yarger  5  Schmieder,   1977,  p.  46).     Curriculum  and  material 
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development  were  a  close  second  in  importance  and  professional  areas 
like  certification,  human  relations,  and  labor  negotiations  were  a 
distant  third  (Schmieder  §  Yarger,  1974). 

Incentives .     College  credit  was  most  frequently  used  by  both  the 
university  and  select  teacher  center  samples  as  an  incentive.  The 
second  and  third  ranked  incentives  were  respectively  local  credit  towards 
salary  increments  and  released  time.    Salary  increment  credit  was  offered 
about  as  frequently  as  released  time  in.  responding  school  districts 
(Schmieder  f,  Yarger,  1974). 

Clientele.     In-service  teachers  were  the  primary  clientele  for  all 
three  groups  in  the  survey.    However,  the  "select"  sample  respondents 
included  paraprof cssional  and  community  people  in  their  programs  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  otlier  two  groups--school  systems  and  universi- 
ties (Yarger  ^  Leonard,  1974) . 

Evaluation.     For  all  three  groups,  the  primary  means  of  evaluation 
used  was  based  upon  the  opinions  and  perceptions  of  the  participants, 
administrators,  and  implementers  (Schmieder  5  Yarger,  1975;  Yarger  fj 
Leonard,  1974). 

Resources  and  physical  facilities.    Most  of  the  centers  surveyed 
did  not  have  their  own  permanent  f aci lities--f ield-based  programs  were 
emphasized.     Fifty  percent  of  the  select  sample  programs  had  their  own 
permanent  facilities.     As  for  resources,  teacher  centers  were  promoted 
to  a  large  degree  by  external  funds--probably  either  from  U.S.O.E.  or 
state  departments  of  education  (Yarger  5  Leonard,   1974,  p.  89). 
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Names.    The  names  of  the  programs  aimed  at  the  professional  develop- 
ment of  educational  personnel  varied  widely. 

Probably  no  other  new  educational  concept  offers  up  such  a  rich 
array  of  names  and  acronyms  as  the  teaching  center.     The  most 
commonly  used  are  teacher  center,  teaching  center,  learning 
center,  educational  cooperative,  and  training  complex.   .   .  . 
a  national  teacher  center  survey  conducted  in  1973  by  the 
Syracuse  Teacher  Center  project  revealed  more  than  200  different 
titles  for  the  600  sites  studies.     (Schmieder  5  Yarger,  1974, 
pp.  5-6) 

Other.    Other  more  detailed  information  regarding  governance,  ad- 
ministration, personnel,  and  financing  was  provided.    Of  particular 
interest,  was  the  fact  that  approximately  35''6  of  the  school  sample,  60% 
of  the  college  sites,  and  75%  of  the  select  sites  were  part  of  con- 
sortium arrangements.    Also,  13.2%  of  the  school  sample  had  a  full-time 
administrator  or  coordinator  whereas  36.1%  of  the  college  sites  and 
46.3%  of  the  select  sites  did  (Schmieder  §  Yarger,  1974,  p.  10;  Yarger  5 
Leonard,  1974,  p.  60). 

Important  Teacher  Center  Project  and  Teachers' 
Centers  Exchange  Publications 

Not  only  was  the  National  Teacher  Center  Project  responsible  for  the 
Syracuse  Study,  it  was  also  responsible  for  the    coproduction  of  the 
publication  Teaching  Centers:     Toward  the  State  of  the  Scene  and  a 
special  Spring,  1974,  teacher  center  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Teacher 
Education . 

Teaching  Centers:    Toward  the  State  of  the  Scene,  authored  by 
Schmieder  and  Yarger  (1975),  included  a  review  of  some  of  the  background 
of  teacher  centers,  summarized  results  of  the  Syracuse  Study,  presented 
a  teacher  center  bibliography,   listed  the  various  national  programs. 
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and  described  the  seven  organizational  types  of  teacher  centers  and 
the  four  functional  tyjies  of  teacher  centers  which  they  developed. 
This  teacher  center  typology  was  discussed  further  in  Chapter  III. 
Briefly,  however,  the  seven  organizational  types  were  the  independent 
teaching  center,  the  "almost"  independejit  teaching  center,  the  pro- 
fessional organization  teaching  center,  the  single  unit  teaching  center, 
the  free  partnership  teaching  center,  the  free  consortium  teaching 
center,  and  the  legislative/political  consortium  teaching  center.  The 
four  functional  types  were  the  facilitating  type  center,  the  advocacy 
type  teaching  center,  the  responsive  type  teaching  center,  and  the 
functionally  unique  teaching  center  (Schmieder  ^  Yarger,  1975,  pp.  28- 
32)  . 

The  special  1974  Journal  of  Teacher  Education  issue  on  teacher 
centers  included  such  articles  as  "Teacher/Teaching  Centering  in 
America"  by  Schmieder  and  Yarger,  "The  Making  of  a  Teaching  Center" 
by  J.  F.  Collins,  "The  State  of  the  States  in  Teacher  Centering"  by 
E.  D.  Smith,  and  "Teacher  Centers:    An  International  Concept"  by 
M.  Vere  DeVault. 

The  Teachers'  Centers  Exchange  at  the  Par  West  Laboratory  for 
Educational  Research  and  Development  in  San  Francisco  was  also  re- 
sponsible for  three  important  publications:     Exploring  Teachers' 
Centers,  Teachers'  Centers  Exchange  Directory,  and  Essays  on  Teachers' 
Ccnjtcrs.     Before  discussing  tlicsc  publications,  it  sliould  be  stated 
that  the  Teachers'  Centers  Exchange  "is  an  information,  referral,  and 
assistance  agency  for  and  about  teachers'  centers"  [Lance  5  Kreitzman, 


1977,  p.  13).     It  was  supported  by  the  National  Institute  of  liducation' 

(NIE)  School  Capacity  for  Problem  Solving  group  and  by  the  Rockefeller 

Brothers  Fund  (Devaney,  1977a,    p.  9).    The  research  and  preparation 

of  these  three  publications  were  made  possible  through  a  grant  from  NIE 

Exploring  Teachers'  Centers.    The  authors  of  this  book  were  K. 

Devaney  and  L.  Thorn  (1975),  and  their  introductory  comments  sununarized 

the  books  intent: 

This  book  is  a  result  of  a  year's  information  gathering  in 
about  40  American  teachers'  centers  and  among  people  and 
projects  interested  in  teachers'  centers  as  an  alternative 
form  of  continuing  education  for  practicing  teachers.  The 
study  is  a  project  of  the  National  Institute  of  Education 
program  in  School  Capacity  for  Problem  Solving.     The  book  has 
two  aims:     to  define  and  describe  the  teachers'  center  concept 
as  we  have  observed  and  reflected  about  it,  and  to  expand 
the  existing  informal  communications  exchanges  among  teachers' 
centers  and  their  colleagues  in  school  districts  and  colleges 
of  education.     (p.  vii) 

Section  1  of  this  book  primarily  described  the  informal  communica- 
tions network  among  teacher  centers.    Section  2  described  22  centers 
emphasizing  style,  purposes,  programs,  governance,  and  setting. 

Teachers'  Centers  Exchange  Directory.    This  book,  written  by  J. 
Lance  and  R.  Kreitzman  (1977),  was  a  directory  of  teacher  centers  and 
similar  programs.     It  was  divided  into  three  sections.     The  first 
section  described  the  purpose  of  the  Teachers'  Center  Exchange  and  the 
reasons  for  the  publication.     The  second  section  described  78  teacher 
centers  in  terms  of  such  things  as  program  resources,  staff,  setting, 
and  support.     In    the   third  section,  there  was  a  listing  of  curriculum 
publications  and  materials  produced  by  teachers  who  worked  with  centers 
or  by  center  staffs.     After  the  research  done  by  the  authors,  they 
listed  what  they  considered  to  be  the  basic  commonalities  of  teacher 
centers: 
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Teachers'  centers  respond  to  teachers'  own  definitions 
of  their  continuing  learning  needs  by  offering  assistance 
and  instruction  that  help  teachers  enrich  and  activate  the 
learning  experience  of  the  children  in  their  classrooms. 

Centers  provide  an  environment  where  teachers  may  come 
to  work  on  materials  or  projects  for  their  classrooms,  receive 
instruction  individually  and  together,  and  teach  and  en- 
courage each  other;  and/or 

Centers  advise  and  assist  teachers  in  their  schools, 
working  in  the  spirit  of  finding  tl;e  teachers'  own  starting 
points  for  improvement. 

Centers  urge  teachers  to  take  more,  not  less  responsi- 
bility for  curriculum  and  instruction  decisions  in  the  school 
and  the  classroom;  they  encourage  teachers  to  participate  in 
the  design  of  professional  development  programs.     (Lance  § 
Kreitzman,  1977,  p.  13) 

Essays  on  Teachers'  Centers.     This  book  was  a  sequel  to  Exploring 

Teachers'  Centers,  and  its  companion  book  was  Teachers'  Centers  Exchange 

Directory.     It  was  edited  by  K.  Devaney  and  included  essays  on  teacher 

centers  by  center  participants  and  leaders. 

T\\c  collection  falls  into  two  general  categories:  tliose 
dealing  witli  the  premises  which  teachers'  centers  stem  from 
an  exemplify  .   .   .  and  commentaries  about  teachers'  center 
experience.     (Devaney,  1977a,  p.  7) 

New  National  Teaclier  Centers  Program 

The  National  Teacher  Centers  Program  was  signed  into  law  on 
October  12,  1976,  by  President  Ford.     This  Teacher  Center  Law  became 
fully  operational  January  11,   1978--that  was  when  the  final  federal 
regulations  governing  the  implementation  of  the  law  were  published 
(Lovett  r,  Schmicder,   1978;  McComb  f,  Willscy,  1978). 

The  following  discussion  of  the  Teacher  Center  Law  was  based  upon 
information  gained  from  the  Office  of  Education's  (1978)  Ecderal 
Register--January  11,   1978,  Part  IV,  pages  1762-1782.  Additional 
sources  that  cover  the  same  points  were  included. 
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The  Teacher  Center  Law  (P.L.  94-842)  implemented  Section  532  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  which  gave  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion authority  to  provide  grants  to  local  educational  agencies  to  assist 
them  in  planning,  establishing,  and  operating  teacher  centers.  Ten 
percent  of  the  program's  funds  were  authorized  to  be  used  to  make  grants 
to  institutions  of  higher  education  to  operate  their  teacher  centers. 

A  teacher  center  was  defined  in  Section  532(a)(2) 

as  a  site  which  serves  teachers  from  public  and  nonpublic 
schools  of  a  state,  or  an  area  or  community  within  a  state 
in  which  teacliers,  with  tlie  assistance  of  such  consultants 
and  experts  as  may  be  necessary,  may  develop  and  produce 
curricula,  utilize  research  findings,  and  provide  training 
to  improve  the  skills  of  teachers  to  enable  the  teachers  to 
meet  better  the  educational  needs  of  their  students.     (p.  1762) 

Section  197.1  defined  the  purpose  of  the  teacher  centers  program 

as  that  of  meeting  the  needs  of  teachers  as  defined  by  teacher  center 

policy  boards.     Section  197.2  defined  such  terms  as  institution  of  higher 

education,  local  educational  agency,  nonpublic  school,  and  site.  The 

word  teacher  was  defined  as  a  "regular,  full-time  classroom  teacher 

engaged  in  teaching  elementary  or  secondary  school  students,  including 

a  special  education  or  vocational  education  teacher"  (p.  1765).  Section 

197.5  defined  the  activities  participant  teachers  should  be  afforded  by 

the  center  and  listed  others  besides  teachers  that  the  teacher  center 

policy  board  might  include.     Section  197.4  dealt  with  the  composition 

and  representativeness  of  the  policy  board.     One  of  the  more  publicized 

points  was  that  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  jiolicy  board  were 

to  be  teacher  representatives  of  all  thp  teachers  in  the  area  served 
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by  the  center  (Drummond,  1978;  Feiman,  1978,  p.  20;  Lovett  5  Schmieder, 
1978).     Further,  it  was  required  that  teachers  generally,  either 
directly  or  through  their  teachers'  organization,  nominate  or  select 
teacher  representatives  to  the  board.     Sections  197.5-197.8  dealt 
respectively  with  categories  of  financial  assistance,  distribution  of 
funds,  project  duration,  and  allowable  and  unallowable  cost  (construc- 
tion and  remodeling  of  facilities  were  not  allowed).  Application 
requirements  were  dealt  with  in  Section  197.9.     The  State  educational 
agency  must  approve  teacher  center  proposals  and  then  submit  them  to 
the  Commissioner  for  consideration  and  possible  approval.  Section 
197.10  pointed  out  that  the  Commissioner  would  not  approve  a  teacher 
center  application  unless  there  had  been  prior  approval  by  the  state 
educational  agency  (SKA)  and  that  the  SEA  assured  technical  assistance 
to  each  center  and  dissemination  of  results  derived  from  those  funded 
programs  (Lewis,  1978).     Section  197.11  listed  the  evaluation  criteria 
used  by  the  Commissioner  in  approving  teacher  center  applications.  Each 
criterion  was  weighted  and  the  total  of  all  criterion  points  was  100. 
At  least  50  points  must  have  been  received  by  an  applicant  in  order  to 
be  considered  for  funding.    The  11  criteria  were 

(a)  The  extent  of  the  teacher  center  policy  board's 
authority  and  responsibility  for  supervision  of  the  project 
(10  points) . 

(b)  The  potential  of  the  proposed  tcaclier  center  for 
increasing  the  effectiveness  of  the  tcacliors  served,  in 
terms  of  the  learning  needs  of  their  students  (20  points). 

(c)  Tlic  soundness  of  the  projioscd  plan  of  ojicration, 
including  consideration  of  the  extent  to  which-- 

(1)  The  objectives  of  the  proposed  projects  are  sharply 
defined,  clearly  stated,  and  capable  of  being  attained 
by  the  proposed  procedures  (10  points);  and 

(2)  The  adequacy  of  provisions  for  reporting  of  the 
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effectiveness  of  the  project  and  dissemination  of  its 
results,  and  for  determining  the  extent  to  which  the 
objectives  are  accomplished  (10  points). 

(d)  The  appropriateness  of  size,  scope,  and  duration  of 
the  project  so  as  to  secure  productive  results  (5  points). 

(e)  The  adequacy  of  qualifications  and  experience  of 
personnel  designated  to  carry  out  the  proposed  project  (5  points). 

(f)  The  adequacy  of  the  facilities  and  resources  (5  points). 

(g)  The  reasonableness  of  estimated  cost  in  relation  to 
anticipated  results,  including  the  proportion  of  the  budget 
represented  by  costs  for  released  time  or  substitutes  (5  points). 

(h)  Tlie  potential  of  the  teacher  center  to  impact  upon  and 
improve  the  grantees  overall  program  of  inservice  training  for 
teachers  (15  points). 

(i)  The  representativeness  of  the  teacher  center  policy 
board  under  197.4(b)   (10  points). 

(j)  The  extent  to  which  Federal  funds  will  support  new 
or  expanded  activities  rather  than  supporting  activities  which 
are  already  being  paid  for  from  other  resources  (5  points). 
(OEDHEIV,   1978,  p.  1767) 

Section  197.12  provided  the  right  of  appeal  for  rejected  applica- 
tions.    Section  197.13  stipulated  that  the  Commissioner  was  to  set  aside 
one-tenth  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  teacher  centers  program  for 
the  compensation  of  state  educational  agencies  for  services  rendered; 
reviewing  applications,  submitting  to  the  Commissioner  the  recommended 
applications,  providing  technical  assistance  to  funded  centers,  and 
disseminating  information  resulting  from  activities  of  funded  centers. 

The  closing  date  for  submitting  applications  to  state  educational 
agencies  was  March  30,  1978,  and  by  May  1,  1978,  approved  programs  were 
to  have  been  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Education.     In  the  Appendix 
herein,  listed  by  states,  are  the  60  center  applications  approved  by 
the  federal  government  and  the  amount  of  money  appropriated  to  that 
center  as  of  January  1,  1979.    Originally  $68  million  a  year  for  three 
years  had  been  authorized  for  expenditures  on  teacher  centers  (Uevaney, 
1977d,  p.  13).     This  amount  has  not  been  forthcoming  as  of  January  1, 
1979. 
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Besides  concern  over  the  limited  amount  of  money  released  to  the 
approved  teacher  centers,  another  concern  has  been  with  the  idea  of 
teacher  control  (Feiman,  1978,  p.  22).     Higlier  education  personnel  felt 
intimidated  by  the  majority  control  by  teachers  of  the  policy-making 
board.    The  American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education  ad- 
vocated a  strong  leadership  role  for  colleges  and  universities.  The 
NEA  and  AFT  (American  Federation  of  Teachers)  endorsed  the  idea  (Feiman, 
1977b,  p.  395;  NEAGRIPD,  1977).     Persons  affiliated  with  NEA  had  even 
launched  a  program  in  September,  1972,  to  establish  a  network  of  teacher 
centers  that  would  shape  their  own  continuing  education  (NEAIPD,  1972). 

Other  criticism  of  the  majority  teacher  representation  on  the 

policy-making  board  centered  around  lack  of  lay  participation.  Drummond 

(1978)  expressed  this  as  a  weakness  of  the  governance  plan: 

The  conflict  between  the  power  of  professional  versus  the  power 
of  lay  citizens  regarding  decisions  about  the  assessment  of 
needs  and  the  delivery  of  services  may  be  a  structural  weakness 
in  the  governance  of  teacher  centers. 

But  irrespective  of  the  representativeness  of  the  member- 
ships, teacher  center  policy  boards  will  have  trouble  if  they 
don't  (1)  attend  to  the  real  needs  of  their  clients,   (2)  con- 
sult all  stakeholders,  and  (3)  establish  guidelines  and  pro- 
cesses which  are  open  and  supportive  of  everyone  involved, 
(pp.  182-183) 

In  concluding  the  discussion  of  the  new  Federal  Teacher  Centers 
Program,  Lovett  and  Schmieder  (1977)  were  quoted  regarding  what  they 
considered  to  be  its  major  characteristics: 

1.  It  is  the  first  major  Federal  program  that  requires 
tliat  the  teachers  being  served  be  central  ly-involvcdln 
planning,  developing,  and  implementing  jirojects. 

2.  It  will  increase  tlie  professional  resource  base  by 
increasing  the  role  of  the  classroom  teacher  as  innovator, 
researcher,  developer,  and  trainer. 

3.  It  is  directed  primarily  at  helping  teachers  with 
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current  classroom  instructional  problems. 

4.  It  is  directed  mainly  at  the  inservice  education 
of  all  teachers--regardless  of  level  or  subject. 

5.  It  is  directed  at  all  teachers  in  the  project  service 
area. 

6.  It  is  a  relatively  flexible  and  open  program  approach 
capable  of  responding  quickly  to  immediate  needs. 

7.  Teacher  center  projects  can  serve  both  individual 
needs  and  system  needs. 

8.  Tlie  projects  will  be  as  site  specific  as  possible-- 
located  as  close  to  the  classroom  of  participants  as  possible. 

9.  Because  of  released  time  allowances,  part  of  the 
programming  can  occur  during  the  "regular  day." 

10.  A  high  percentage  of  participation  will  be  voluntary. 

11.  It  can  facilitate  instructional  improvement,  necessi- 
tating the  kind  of  attitudinal/behavior  changes  which  require 
long-range  training  programs. 

12.  It  is  primarily  an  inservice  education  program,  but  can 
have  significant  links  to  preservice  programs. 

13.  It  marshalls  the  best  possible  resources--from  a  great 
variety  of  sources--to  help  teachers  with  immediate  instruc- 
tional problems, 

14.  It  promotes  an  idea  that  could  eventually  serve  all  of 
the  Nation's  teachers. 

15.  It  can  accommodate  considerable  variety  in  grant  size 
and  program  models. 

16.  It  provides  a  potential  delivery  system  for  major  staff 
development  needs  supported  by  other  national  and  state 
authorizations,  i.e.,  education  for  all  handicapped  children, 
consumers'  education,  career  education,  metric  education. 

17.  It  supports  a  generic  model  of  inservice  education,  not 
just  courses  or  workshops. 

18.  It  requires  collaboration  among  teachers,  teachers' 
organizations,  higher  education,  special  education,  vocational 
education,  the  school  board,  and  the  State  education  agency. 

19.  It  provides  substantial  support  for  State  involvement, 
especially  in  areas  of  technical  assistance  and  dissemination, 
(pp.  134-135) 


Summary 


In  tliis  chapter,  tlic  devclojimcnt  of  tcaclicr  centers  in  tlie  United 
States  was  presented.    Various  teacher  center  forerunners,  such  as 
teachers'  institutes,  teachers'  reading  circles,  and  voluntary 
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cooperatives  for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers,  were  discussed. 
Several  historical  events  that  were  considered  to  have  given  impetus 
to  teacher  center  development  were,  for  example,  the  increased  demand 
for  teachers  in  the  1950s,  the  Soviet  Sputnik,  laboratory  schools, 
state  and  federal  legislation,  and  increased  concern  regarding  educa- 
tion.    In  addition,  four  publications  that  stimulated  the  development 
of  teacher  centers  were  reviewed:    School  and  Community  Laboratory 
Experiences  in  Teacher  Education,  Partnership  in  Teacher  Education,  Who's 
in  Charge  Here?    Fixing  Responsibilities  for  Student  Teaching,  and  A  New 
Order  in  Student  Teaching:     Fixing  Responsibility  for  Student  Teaching. 

Various  federal  legislation  and  programs  also  stimulated  teacher 
center  development.     ESEA,  NDEA,  the  National  Institute  for  Advanced 
Study  in  Teaching  Disadvantaged  Youth  (responsible  for  the  publication 
Teachers  for  the  Real  World--which  was  synopsized),  and  the  Ad  Hoc 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Training  Complexes  [responsible  for 
planning  the  four  functional  and  three  structural  teacher  center  pilot 
programs)  were  reviewed  as  they  related  to  center  development.  The 
four  functional  and  three  structural  teacher  center  pilots,  under  the 
auspices  of  Trainers  for  Teacher  Trainers,  were  discussed  in  detail  as 
was  Task  Force  '72  and  their  development  of  new  training  complex 
(teacher  center)  pilots  and  involvement  with  the  Elementary  Education 
Models  Program.     The  concept  of  Education  Renewal  Centers  was  presented 
as  well  as  the  dovcJopmcnt  of  six  National  IMeld  Task  I'orces  on  Improve- 
ment and  Reform  in  American  Education.     The  Higher  Education  Task  Force 
and  the  Teachers  Task  Force,  two  of  the  six  National  Field  Task  Forces, 
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were  responsible  for  the  major  publications  Obligation  for  Reform 
and  Inside  Out,  respectively.     BALC,  TALC,  RITC,  and  TCIES  were  the 
four  National  Teacher  Center  pilots  and  their  purposes  and  evaluation 
report  were  presented.     The  Leadership  Training  Institute  and  National 
Teacher  Center  Project  (Syracuse  Study)  were  also  important  in  the 
development  of  teacher  centers.  The  latter  conducted  a  national  teacher 
center  survey  which  showed  what  the  existent  teacher  centers  were  like. 
In  addition,  two  publications    coproduced  by  the  National  Teacher  Center 
Project  were  reviewed:    Teaching  Centers:     Toward  the  State  of  the 
Scene  and  the  Spring,  1974,  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Teacher  Education. 
Publications  sponsored  by  the  Teachers  V  Center  Exchange,  an  information 
and  referral  agency  about  teacher  centers,  were  reviewed:  Exploring 
Teachers'  Centers,  Teachers'  Centers  Exchange  Directory,  and  Essays  on 
Teachers'  Centers.     Finally,  the  various  components  of  the  19  76  Teacher 
Center  Law  were  explained  and  a  brief  discussion  of  its  major  charac- 
teristics was  presented. 

The  development  of  teacher  centers  in  the  United  States  was  not 
only  influenced  by  publications,  legislation,  and  organizations  within 
the  country,  as  reviewed  within  this  chapter,  but  also  by  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  teacher  centers  in  Britain. 

Note 

1.     R.  Harrison  ^  L.  Scott,  iiersoiial  communication,  March  1979. 


CHAPTER  III 
TliACIIER  CENTERS  IN  BRITAIN 

Introduction 

The  British  teacher  center  has  had  great  influence  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  teacher  centers  in  the  United  States   (Feiman,   1978;   ISOE,  1977; 
Joyce  5  Weil,  1973J .    Selden  (1974)  even  suggested  that  the  teacher 
center  as  instituted  in  England  was  the  best  working  model  available 
and  the  only  one  which  was  a  true  teacher  center.     Bailey  (1971)  wrote 
regarding  this  British  influence: 

Ever  since  DeWitt  Clinton  called  America's  attention  a  century 
and  a  half  ago  to  the  British  infant  schools  as  worthy  of  emu- 
lation, this  country  has  derived  policy  nourishment  from  edu- 
cational experimentation  in  the  United  Kingdom.     (p.  146) 

The  influence  of  British  teacher  centers  upon  the  development  of 
teacher  centers  in  the  United  States  was  not  only  well  documented  in  the 
literature  (Joyce  5  Weil,   1973;  Morgan,   1974;  Yarger  5  Leonard,  1974), 
but  it  also  affected  several  teacher  center  typologies  in  that  one  of 
the  types  was  modeled  after  the  British  teacher  center:     Joyce  and 
Weil's  (1973)   Informal  English  Style  Center,  Schmieder  and  Yarger's 
(1974)  1-acilitating  Type  Teaching  Center,  Schmieder 's  (1974)  Independent 
Center,  and  Feiman 's  (1977b)  Humanistic  Center. 

Also,  early  views  in  the  United  States  regarding  the  British- 
style  teacher  center--local  groups  of  teachers  voluntarily  involved. 
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on  an  informal  basis,  with  curriculum  oriented  activities--were  based 
upon  accounts  of  visitors  from  the  United  States.    According  to  Feiman 
(1978,  p.   15),  two  such  visits  to  Britain  were  made  by  E.  B.  Smith 
and  Amity  Buxton,  director  of  the  Teachers'  Active  Learning  Center 
(TALC) /Teacher  Shelter.     Amity  Buxton's  visit  was  a  primary  factor  in 
the  establishment  of  TALC  as  a  British-style  center  (Buxton,  1976b, 
p.  429;  Devaney  §  Thorn,  1975,  p.  175).     Other  small  grassroots  centers 
were  also  built  on  the  British  example  (Feiman,   1978).     Other  visits  to 
Britain  by  educators  from  the  United  States  proved  influential  because 
of  the  fortlicoming  publications  regarding  their  experience,  e.g., 
S.  K.  Bailey's  (1971)  "Teachers'  Centers:    A  British  First,"  M.  Vere 
DeVault's  (1974a)  "Teacher  Centers:     An  International  Concept,"  T.  C. 
O'Brien's  (1974)  "Some  Comments  on  British  Education,"  and  V.  R.  Rogers 
(1976b)  "Why  Teachers  Centers  in  the  U.S.?" 

This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  the  teacher  centers  in  the  United 
States  were  British  transplants.    Various  curriculum  development  and  in- 
service  education  needs  in  the  United  States  fostered  the  development 
of  teacher  centers  (DeVault,  1974a),  but  in  many  cases  the  earlier 
functioning  British  teacher  centers  were  highly  influential  in  shaping 
teacher  centers  in  the  United  States.    The  reciprocity  of  influence  was 
not  documented  however.     The  report  of  British  teacher  center  develop- 
ment in  this  chapter  did  not  include  any  United  States'  influences.  So 
It  appeared  that  the  primary  influence  extended  from  British  teacher 
centers  to  United  States'  centers,     lliereforc,  since  many  American 
teacher  centers  were  patterned  after  Britain's,  several  aspects  of 
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their  teacher  centers  were  analyzed:     development,  purposes,  types, 
assumptions,  facilities,  major  elements,  reasons  for  success,  differ- 
ences between  their  educational  system  and  America's,  and  criticism 
of  their  teacher  centers. 

Development  of  British  Teacher  Centers 

According  to  Morgan  (1974),  there  were  a  few  teacher  centers  in 
Britain  before  1955,    One  example  was  the  Surrey  Teachers'  Center  located 
in  a  large  country  house  in  a  village.     The  teachers  there  had  set  up 
task  forces  to  review  elementary  reading  materials  and  the  place  of 
testing  in  school  evaluation.    Another  example  given  was  tlie  Martinean 
Center  created  for  the  teachers  by  the  city  of  Birmingham. 

E.  B.  Smith  (1974b)  traced  British  teacher  centers  to  the  educa- 
tional reform  that  occurred  in  Britain  following  World  War  II: 

They  grew  as  the  result  of  efforts  to  solicit  teacher  partici- 
pation in  the  movement  toward  universal  education,  strengthened 
by  a  growing  professionalization  through  the  National  Union 
of  Teachers.   ...   In  a  number  of  communities  they  also  serve 
as  social  centers.     (p.  330) 

McNair  Report 

In  1942,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  (Lord  Butler) 

appointed  a  committee,  chaired  by  the  Vice-Chancel  lor  of  Liverpool 

University,  Sir  Arnold  McNair,  to  investigate 

the  present  sources  of  supply  and  the  methods  of  recruitment 
and  training  of  teachers  and  youth  leaders  and  to  report 
wliat  principles  should  guide  the  Boards  in  these  matters 
in  the  future.     (Dent,  1977,  p.  112) 
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The  McNair  committee  condemned  the  arrangements  for  the  recog- 
nition, training,  and  supply  of  teachers  (Dent,  1977,  p.  112).  The 
committee  members  indicated  that  there  was  a  lack  of  system  in  the 
refresher  courses  offered  teachers  at  that  time — teachers  were  not  then 
required  to  attend  refreslier  courses.    The  authors  of  the  report  urged 
the  setting  up  of  a  building  that  could  become  the  educational  center 
for  an  area  (Brand  5  Whitbread,  1975,  p.  26). 

Tlie  Education  Centre  it  envisaged  could  be  used  by  staffs  of 
the  university,  training  colleges,  technical  colleges, 
colleges  of  art,  drama  and  physical  training--and  by  teachers 
from  scliools  of  all  kinds.     Striking  a  curiously  modern  note, 
the  McNair  Committee  saw  the  education  centre  being  used  for 
the  purpose  of  informal  contact  and  formal  meetings  of  any 
kind  for  those  who  mixed  together  there  as  members  of  the 
teaching  profession.   .   .   .  Resulting  from  its  recommendations, 
the  Institute  of  Education  and  the  Area  Training  Organisations 
were  set  up  in  1948.     (Thornbury,  1974c,  p.  7) 

Events  of  the  1960s 

In  addition  to  tliose  1960s'  events  that  were  singled  out  for  review 
in  this  chapter,  a  multiplicity  of  other  events  in  tiie  Britisli  educa- 
tional scene  aided  the  development  of  teacher  centers.     Thornbury  (1974c) 
developed  a  comprehensive  list  of  them: 

1)  Developing  teacher-controlled  local  examinations.   .   .  . 

2)  Hundreds  of  new,  large,  comprehensive  schools.   .   .  . 
.3)  Teachers'  centres  were  deliberately  set  up  as  neutral 

ground  where  all  the  administrators  and  teachers  of  a  locality 
could  meet  together. 

4)  In  some  decaying  urban  areas  ,   .   .  need  to  attract 
teachers.   .   .  . 

5)  Exceptionally  high  staff  turnover  in  the  run-down 
urban  areas.  ... 

6)  'llic  (.(ilJcges  of  education  were  failing  to  prepare 
students  adequately  for  the  classroom.   .   .  . 

7)  British  teachers  were  worried  by  an  increasing  sense 
of  'diffuscness'  in  their  role.     Many  sought  to  compensate  for 
this  lack  of  clear  professional  identity  by  acquiring  'hard' 
teaching  skills  at  the  teachers'  centres.   .   .  . 

8)  Widespread  public  anxiety  in  these  years  about  deteriorat- 
ing national  attainment  particularly  in  reading,  writing,  and 
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spelling.  .   .  , 

9)  National  awareness  of  the  need  to  modernise  the 
curriculum.   .  .  . 

10)  Certain  political  and  educational  decisions  liad  been 
made  at  the  national  level--to  raise  the  school  leaving  age  and 
to  introduce  metrication.  .   .  . 

11)  Teachers  were  in  need  of  in-service  support  dealing 
with  an  incredible  flood  of  project  reports,  audio-visual  aids 
machinery,  and  huge  quantities  of  reading  scheme  and  other 
books  that  were  pouring  into  the  schools.   .   .  . 

12)  Surplus  of  teacliers  ...  to  cover  release  for  in- 
service  education?  .... 

13)  The  influential  F'lowden  Committee  had  in  particular 
praised  highly  the  idea  of  local  teachers'  centres.     (pp.  3-6) 

Schools  Council 

Although  there  were  a  few  teacher  centers  prior  to  the  1960s  and 
various  developments  in  the  1960s  which  as  described  by  Thornbury  (1974c) 
provided  impetus  for  their  further  development,  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Training  and  Supply  of  Teachers  in  its  1962  report  did  not 
mention  their  existence  in  statements  concerning  projected  future 
patterns  of  teacher  education  (Rust,  1973).    At  that  time,  however,  the 
Lockwood  Committee  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  teacher-dominated 
Schools  Council  (Taylor,  1977).    The  Ministry  of  Education  was  instru- 
mental in  establishing  this  Schools  Council  in  1964.    According  to 
Skilbeck  (1975),  .  - 

Tlie  Schools  Council,  for  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  the 
United  States  of  America--or  any  other  country — is  primarily 
a  sponsoring  agency  with  a  developing  interest  in  questions 
of  global  policy  and  support  systems.     (p.  97) 

Rogers  (1976b)  described  more  explicitly  the  functions  of  the 

Schools  Council  as  a  "sponsoring  agency": 

The  Schools  Council  began  with  the  basic  assumption  that 
each  school  should  and  would  take  full  responsibility  for 
the  development  of  its  own  curriculum  and  pedagogy--based 
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essentially  on  the  needs  of  the  children  in  a  given,  local 
community.    The  Council  would  give  every  possible  assistance 
in  the  task,  but  change  begins  in  the  local  school.     (p.  407) 

llie  central  government's  Department  of  Education  and  Science  (UES) 
and  the  local  education  authority  of  England  and  Wales,  eacli  contributed 
50-6  of  the  finances  necessary  to  run  the  Schools  Council.    As  planned, 
each  planning  and  management  committee  consisted  of  a  majority  of 
teacher  representatives  (Morgan,  1974). 

As  an  independent  curriculum  development  organization  (DeVault, 
1974a,  p.  37),  the  Schools  Council  sought  ways  to  disseminate  curriculum. 
In  their  published  Working  Papers  Number  2  and  3,  they  recommended  "the 
establishment  of  local  development  centres  for  promotion  and  encourage- 
ment of  self-based  curriculum  development"  (Brand  §  Whitbread,  1975, 
p.  28).     In  Working  Paper  No.   10,  published  in  1967,  the  development 
of  a  network  of  teacher  centers  was  urged  and  it  was  suggested  that  a 
teacher  center  would  be  more  effective  if  it  were  multipurpose--that 
was,  if  it  covered  the  entire  curriculum  (not  just  special  subjects)  at 
all  levels  (Brand  5  Whitbread,   1975).     Self  (1977)  credited  the  growth 
of  teacher  centers  to  Working  Paper  No.   10.     According  to  Rosner  (1972), 
the  broad  objectives  of  the  teacher  center  were  defined  in  this  publica- 
tion as  i 

(a)  focusing  local  teacher  interest  on  new  objectives, 
new  developments,  and  new  ideas  in  primary  and  secondary 
education,  wliether  those  innovations  are  locally  developed 
or  dcvelojied  elsewhere; 

(b)  participating  in  local  field  trials  of  new  curricu- 
lum developments,  and  contributing  to  the  evaluation  and 
modification  of  proposed  curricular  innovations;  and 

(c)  keeping  teachers  informed  about  local  and  national 
curriculum  development  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  are 
participating  in  any  formal  field  trials  or  other  curriculum 
development  activity.     (p.  12) 
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A  portion  of  the  Schools  Council  Working  Paper  No.  10,  as  quoted 

by  Kahn  (1974),  summarized  the  intent  of  the  Paper: 

The  council  hopes  that  in  as  many  areas  as  possible  local 
education  authorities  whether  singly  or  in  collaboration 
with  neighbouring  authorities,  should  consider  ways  of 
responding  to  the  expressed  wish  of  teachers  to  come 
together  to  conduct  for  themselves  curriculum  development, 
(p.  67) 

Nuffield  Foundation 

The  British  teacher  center  movement  was  further  stimulated  by  the 
Nuffield  Foundation.    According  to  DeVault  (1974a),  the  Foundation  was 
extensively  involved  in  curriculum  development  in  the  areas  of  math, 
modern  languages,  and  science. 

The  Foundation  required  that  schools  participating  in  develop- 
mental and  implementation  phases  6f  the  work  provide  a  place 
where  participating  teachers  could  meet  to  share  experiences 
gained  through  the  use  of  new  materials  although  the  first 
experiences  related  directly  to  the  curriculum  project  of  the 
Nuffield  Foundation,  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  teacher 
center  concept  was  an  idea  of  wide  utility.     (DeVault  1974a 
p.  37)  '  ' 

The  Nuffield  Foundation's  Primary  Mathematics  Project  director, 
Geoffrey  Matthews  (Stevens.  1971),  utilized  14  pilot  areas  to  develop 
primary  math  curriculum.     The  participating  teachers  tried  out  draft 
materials  and  produced  feedback  in  return  for  free  copies  (Matthews, 
1974,  p.  51).     These  groups  turned  into  single  subject  teacher  centers 
(Taylor,  1977).     Pressure  from  other  local  authorities  in  England  and 
Wales  to  participate  led  to  admittance  of  77  "Second-Phase  Areas" 
(Mattliews,   1974,  p.  53). 
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Plowden  Report 

llie  Plowden  Report  v;as  written  in  1967.    According  to  Lyncli  (1975), 

this  Report  provided  the  impetus  for  open  education: 

Underlying  the  Plowden  Report  was  a  mixture  of  three  major  and 
important  ideological  orientations  which  have  led  in  succeeding 
years  to  the  legitimation  if  not  development  of  much  of  the 
open  education  practice  .   .  .  individualism,  egalitarianism, 
and  efficiency.     (p.  453) 

The  authors  of  the  Report  drew  together  information  on  the  best  of 
current  educational  practices  as  well  as  made  suggestions  for  improve- 
ment in  existing  practice.     For  example,  it  was  recommended  that  a  foui^ 
year  middle  school  program  be  developed,  and  then  a  student  at  age  12 
or  13  would  then  be  transferred  to  secondary  school--by  1970  the  first 
authority-wide  first  and  middle  school  system  was  established  (Lynch, 
1975,  p.  457).     In  the  report,  it  was  further  recommended  that  there  bo 
an  increase  of  supporting  consultant  services  for  teachers  by  local 
education  authorities  and  that  planned,  continuous  in-service  training 
be  provided  (Morgan,   1974).     Also,  the  importance  of  teachers  par- 
ticipating in  curriculum  application  and  change  was  emphasized  in  the 
Report.     As  reported  by  Morgan  (1974),  the  authors  of  the  Plowden 
Report  concluded 

that  the  major  changes  which  liave  taken  place  in  the  curriculum 
and  organization  of  the  infants  and  junior  schools  in  Britain 
in  the  last  40  years  (leading  to  the  developments  described 
as  "the  British  infants  school,"  "the  integrated  day,"  "open 
education,"  "activity-based  education,"  and  the  like)  were 
due  to  good  |)ractice  in  classrooms,  and  to  innovation  and 
leadcrslijji  by  inspired  tcaclicrs,  not  university  researcli 
by  large  curriculum  projects  or  intervention  by  education 
authorities  or  central  government.     (p.  190) 
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Schools  Council's  1968  Study  of  Centers 

In  1970,  the  Schools  Council  held  three  conferences  concerning 
teacher  centers.     The  survey  data  gathered  two  years  earlier  from  308 
centers  were  reported  (Bender,  1974).     Thornbury  (1974a,  pp.  27-28) 
summarized  some  of  their  findings: 

1.  Eighty-nine  centers  had  specialized  in  Schools  Council  or 
Nuffield  projects. 

2.  Centers  were  primarily  controlled  by  teachers;  however,  LEA 
advisers  more  often  controlled  the  subject  centers. 

3.  Provisions  of  the  center  were  determined  primarily  by  local 
circumstances.    As  few  as  22  teachers  were  served  in  some  centers  and 
as  many  as  8,000  in  others. 

4.  The  title  given  the  center  leadership  was  diverse,  e.g., 
director,  teacher  in  charge,  coordinator,  warden,  administrative 
officer,  consultant  teacher,  teacher-adviser,  and  secretary. 
James  Committee  Report 

In  1970,  a  new  Secretary  of  State  for  Education,  Mrs.  Margaret 

Thatclier,  appointed  a  committee  of  seven  led  by  Lord  James  to 

say  whether  intending  teachers  should  be  educated  with  other 
students,  and  to  define  the  future  role  of  the  colleges  of 
education,  polytechnics,  and  other  educational  establishments 
including  the  universities  themselves.     (Thornbury,  1974a, 
pp.  30-31) 

The  report  by  the  James  Coimiiittee  on  Teacher  Education  and  Train- 
ing, published  in  1972,  made  two  controversial  recommendations: 

1)  to  change  the  three-year  teacher  education  program  to 
a  two  year  program  taken  after  successful  completion  of 
college  courses,  awarding  a  new  diploma  of  higher  education,  and 
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2)  to  divorce  the  organization  and  administration  of 
teacher  education  from  tlie  universities  and  to  create  15  new 
regional  councils.     (Teacher  Education  and  Training,  1972, 
p.  1484) 

Other  recommendations  that  received  favorable  reactions 
included 

1)  the  formation  of  three  cycles  in  teacher  education-- 
general  education,  practical  training,  and  12  weeks  of  in- 
service  training  every  7  years; 

2)  the  creation  of  15  regional  councils  representing 
teachers,  colleges,  and  the  state; 

3)  the  availability  in  every  school  of  a  professional 
tutor  to  help  trainee  teachers; 

4)  the  opening  of  professional  centers  to  serve  in-service 
teacher  training; 

5)  to  award  all  teachers  the  degree  of  bacliclor  of  arts 
in  education  upon  successful  completion  of  the  first  two 
cycles  of  training;  and 

6)  to  offer  the  diploma  of  higher  education  in  1975  and 
the  bachelor  of  arts  in  education  in  1977.     (Teacher  Educa- 
tion and  Training,  1972,  p.  1484) 

Morgan  (1974),  Rosncr  (1972),  and  Brand  and  Wliitbread  (1975) 

further  elaborated  on  the  three  cycles  in  teacher  education  recommended 

in  the  James  Committee  Report.     The  first  cycle,  of  approximately  two 

years  length,  would  emphasize  general  education.    The  second  cycle, 

also  of  two  years  length,  would  be  dedicated  to  teaching  theory  and 

methodology  and  to  apprentice  teaching.    The  third  cycle,  which  James 

regarded  as  most  critical,  would  last  indefinitely,  upgrading  the 

skills  of  in-service  teachers. 

To  accommodate  the  general  education  requirements  of  Cycle  I, 
Colleges  of  education  would  be  transformed  to  multipurpose 
colleges,  i.e.,   they  would  expand  their  capabilities  in  the 
humanities,   the  social  sciences,  and  tlic  pliysical  ami  other 
sciences  proper.     To  accommodate  the  professional  teaclicr 
education  provisions  of  Cycle  II  and  the  continuing  education 
function  of  Cycle  III,  colleges  would  develop  closer  working 
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relationships  with  LEAs  and  would  establish  "professional 
centers."    in  effect,  the  James  Report  focuses  on  the  reform 
of  colleges  of  education  so  that  they  would  assume  increasing 
responsibility  for  the  full  scope  of  preservice  and  inservice 
teacher  education.     (Rosner,   1972,  p.  5) 

The  James  Committee  also  pointed  out  the  'gross  inadequacy'  of 
existing  arrangements  for  helping  new  teachers  in  the  schools  (Julius 
1976a;  Thornbury  1974d) .     In  the  report,  it  was  suggested  that  each  new 
teacher 

should  be  assigned  to  a  specific  professional  centre,  and 
released  for  induction  activities  for  not  less  than  one 
day  a  week  in  the  first  year--or  its  residential  equivalent 
in  widely  dispersed  rural  areas.     (Thornbury,  1974d,  p.  56) 

As  for  career  teachers,  the  James  Report  stated  that  they  should 

be  released,  on  full  pay,  for  one  term  of  in-service  education  or  its 

equivalent  every  seven  years.     Teachers  could  spend  their  entitlement 

"in  industry  or  commerce,  or  perhaps  abroad  or  pursuing  an  artistic 

interest"  (Roseveare,   1974,  p.  139). 

The  National  Union  of  Teachers'  Teacher 
Center  Survey 

Tliornbury  (1974d,  pp.  40-42)  and  Taylor  (1977,  p.  36)  discussed  the 
results  of  this  survey.    The  results  they  identified  as  important  were 

1.  Survey  results  were  received  from  only  35%  of  all  centers. 

2.  Centers  located  in  the  rural  areas  were  staffed  with  fewer 
wardens  and  had  less  accommodations  and  equipment. 

3.  Two-thirds  of  the  wardens  (teacher  center  directors)  were  paid 
as  tcaclicrs,  the  rest  received  salaries  from  a  mixture  of  college  of 
education,  inspectorate,  and  administrative  scales. 

4.  Four  centers  charged  teachers  for  participation. 

5.  Constitutions  were  adopted  at  half  the  centers  involving 
teachers  as  part  of  a  joint  managing  committee  or  an  advisory  committee. 
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6.  Center  provisions  ranged  from  frugality  to  S{)lendour,  e.g., 
one  center  employed  gardeners,  cooks,  barmen,  and  waitresses. 

7.  Wardens  listed  their  responsibilities  in  order  of  importance. 
The  results  were 

(1)  administration  of  courses,   (2)  organization  of  curriculum 
development,   (3)  arranging  exhibitions,   (4)  development  of 
resources,   (5)  visiting  schools,   (6)  servicing  study  groups, 
(7)  arranging  conferences,   (8)  administration  of  teacher 
groups,   (9)  liaison  with  higher  education  centres,   (10)  co- 
operation with  the  county  authority,   (11)  Schools  Council 
projects,  and  (12)  social  activities^     (Thornbury,  1974d, 
p.  41) 

8.  Most  teachers  attended  daytime  courses  at  the  expense  of  their 
colleagues  who  had  to  fill  in  for  them. 

While  71  percent  of  centers  offered  activities  during  normal 
school  hours,  only  34  percent  of  the  relevant  LEAs  were  pre- 
pared, even  in  principle,  to  replace  an  attending  teacher 
with  a  substitute  "supply"  teacher.     (Taylor,   1977,  p.  136) 

White  Paper 

Mrs.  Margaret  Thatcher  responded  to  the  James  Committee  report  by 
writing  her  White  Paper,  Education:    A  Framework  for  Expansion.  It 
basically  outlined  procedures  to  implement  many  of  the  James  Coi.imittee 
recommendations.    Her  paper  covered  matters  concerning  nursery  educa- 
tion to  university  finance.     Brand  and  Whitbread  (1975,  pp.  37-62), 
Doe  (1973),  and  Thornbury  (1974d,  pp.  45-47)  discussed  the  major  points 
of  the  Paper:  .  - 

1.  A  new  three-year  course  of  teacher  training  leading  to  a  BHd 
was  projioscd. 

2.  New  teachers  were  to  be  released  for  one  day  a  week  for  in- 
service  and  they  were  to  carry  three-fourths  the  regular  teaching  load. 
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3.  Professional  tutors  for  the  new  teachers  were  to  be  assigned 
and  the  tutors  were  to  be  "trained  through  a  network  of  professional 
centres,  based  on  existing  training  institutes  and  teachers'  centres" 
(Thornbury,  1974d,  p.  46). 

4.  Each  new  teacher  would  be  assigned  to  a  professional  center 
(teacher  center)  for  induction  programs  which  were  already  being 
launched  at  existing  teacher  centers. 

5.  Experienced  teachers  were  to  be  released  for  one  term  every 
seven  years  for  in-service  education. 

6.  Colleges  of  education  were  to  cliange  their  role  in  that  they 
would  train  fewer  teachers  but  share  with  teacher  centers  the  role  of 
providing  higher  education  and  in-service  training  for  teachers.  This 
might  entail  the  closing  of  some  colleges. 

The  1978  British  Teaclier  Center  Scene 

British  teacher  centers  grew  in  number  from  270  in  1967  to  over 
600  in  1972  (Thornbury,   1974c,  p.  3).     Certain  changes  in  Britain  be- 
tween 1972  and  1978  affected  the  growth  of  teacher  centers.  Thornbury 
(1978,  pp.  57-64)  discussed  these  influential  factors: 

1.  The  economic  recession  of  1974  precipitated  cuts  in  educa- 
tional expenditures. 

2,  Improved  salaries  and  working  conditions  for  teachers 
stabilized  the  working  force;  teachers  were  anxious  to  keep  their 
jobs.     This  caused  the  working  force  to  age  in  that  induction  of  new 
teachers  was  more  infrequent. 
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3.  The  lack  of  demand  for  new  teachers  made  colleges  attempt  to 
expand  their  role  in  in-service  education. 

4.  Teacher  unemployment  increased. 

5.  Teacher  centers  no  longer  needed  to  recruit  teachers. 

6.  "Teachers,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  teacher  centers,  are  vulner- 
able to  a  new  mood  of  public  and  political  hysteria  over  educational 
accountability"  (Thornbury,  1978,  p.  58). 

7.  Indications  were  that  if  local  education  authorities  [LEAs) 
did  not  strengthen  their  control  over  teachers,  curriculum,  and  educa- 
tional standards,  the  central  government,  tlirough  the  Department  of 
Education  and  Science  and  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors,  would  not  hesitate 
to  intervene.    Her  Majesty's  Inspectorate  prepared  nonbinding  position 
papers  and  curriculum  bulletins,  provided  national  and  local  courses, 
and  attempted  to  weave  together  the  various  elements  of  local  educa- 
tion [O'Brien,   1974,  p.  49). 

8.  It  was  hinted  that  the  Education  Ministries  were  going  to 

more  closely  monitor  grant  money  given  to  LEAs  for  in-service  training. 

If  central  government  checks  up  on  inservice  money,  more  will 
be  spent  for  releasing  teachers  to  undertake  inservice  activity 
and  the  voluntaristic  tradition  of  teacher  centers  will  de- 
cline.  .   .  .  Indeed,  government  pressure  on  each  LEA  to 
produce  a  common-core  curriculum  may  result  in  a  situation 
where  teachers  released  for  curriculum  development  in  teacher 
centers,  will  work  on  producing  officially  sponsored  curriculum 
and  have  less  professional  freedom  than  before.  (Thornbury, 
1978,  p.  59) 

9.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  small,  accessible  multipurpose  teaclier 
centers  as  well  as  upon  school  based  staff  development. 
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Purposes  of  British  Teacher  Centers 

Many  authors  have  addressed  what  they  considered  the  purposes  of 

British  teacher  centers.     Rosner  (1972)  expressed  what  he  felt  were  not 

teacher  center  purposes: 

It  is  clear  .   .   .  that  teacher  centers  are  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  in-service  teachers,  not  pre-service  teachers. 
Teacher  centers  do  not  contribute  to  licensure  or  certification 
procedures,  nor  are  they  staffed  to  engage  in  formal,  system- 
atic   research  or  evaluation,     (p.  13) 

Caldwell  (1978)  and  Richards  (1972)  suggested  what  they  felt  were 
the  basic  purposes  of  teacher  centers:     1)  in-service  training,  2)  social 
gathering  and  interaction,  and  3)  curriculum  development.  Similarly 
DeVault  (1974a,  p.  38)  emphasized  the  service,  workshop,  and  social  func- 
tions of  teacher  centers.    Morgan  (1974)  additionally  emphasized  the 
professional  development  function  as  well  as  the  need  for  variation  in 
teacher  center  services  in  order  to  meet  local  needs  and  circumstances. 
In  prioritizing  teacher  center  functions,  Morgan  (1974)  emphasized  the 
informal  professional  contacts: 

They  [teacher  centers]  serve  to  bring  teachers  together  for 
professional  contacts  and  cooperation,  to  share  ideas  and 
find  common  problems  for  which  they  can  plan  solutions. 
They  provide  local  in-service  training  for  teachers  related 
to  their  specific  needs.     They  foster  curriculum  development 
and  change  through  in-service  training,  or  through  planned 
study-groups  and  workshops.   .   .   .  They  also  support  the 
development  and  application  of  major  national  curriculum 
projects,  but  not  as  a  main  purpose.     (pp.  190-191) 

Others  such  as  Kahn  (1974)  and  Burrcll   (1976)  emphasized  the 

curriculum  development  purpose  of  teacher  centers  as  primary,  not  the 

informal,  social  function.     Burrell   (1976)  and  Rosner  (1972)  also 

added  as  a  secondary  function  of  teacher  centers  the  dissemination 
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of  information  and  the  display  of  locally  or  commercially  prepared 
teaching  materials. 

It  can  be  said  then  that  different  centers  served  differing 
purposes  depending  upon  the  desires  of  those  involved  with  that  center. 
In  light  of  the  increased  governmental  interest  and  regulation  of  teacher 
centers  as  of  1978,  the  functions  of  teacher  centers  may  begin  to  lean 
more  toward  curriculum  development  and  less  toward  the  social  and  pro- 
fessional development  elements  (Thornbury,  1978). 

Types  of  Teacher  Centers  in  Britain 

Taylor  (1977],  Rosner  (1972),  Rust  (1973),  and  Kahn  (1974) 
identified  two  broad  tyj^es  of  teaclier  centers.     One  was  the  single 
subject  center  dating  back  to  the  Nuffield  Project  where,  for  example, 
the  teacher  center  was  completely  centered  around  one  topic,  e.g., 
math.    Other  examples  of  single  subject  centers  were  those  involved  in 
science  and  drama  (Stevens,  1971).     In  Japan,  tliis  type  of  center  had 
flourished  (Buxton,  1976a)  but  in  Britain  the  dominant  type  was  the 
general  purpose  or  multipurpose  center  which  served  both  primary  and 
secondary  teachers  offering  a  variety  of  activities  to  meet  their 
needs.    Not  only  were  multipurpose  centers  more  plentiful  but  they 
were  better  budgeted,  better  housed  and  equipped,  and  served  a  larger 
number  of  teachers  than  did  single  subject  centers  (Rosner,  1972). 
Multipurpose  centers  also  expanded  beyond  tlieir  facilities  and  offered 
workshops  and  services  wlierever  needed.     Generally,  there  was  no 
salary  increase  for  attending  workshops  nor  did  they  count  toward 
advanced  degrees  (Rust,  1973). 
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Owen  (1972)  categorized  teacher  centers  differently: 

Two  types  of  centres  had  come  into  being  by  1967--one 
functioning  as  a  disseminatory  base  for  specific  national 
projects,  the  other  with  a  broader,  exhortatory  and 
inspirational  background  of  total  curriculum  renewal.     (p,  2) 

Owen's  dichotomization  was  not  as  popular  as  that  of  the  single  subject/ 

multipurpose  classification.    Another  less  well-known  typology  of 

British  teacher  centers  was  that  offered  by  DeVault  (1974b): 

a)  the  social-pastoral  centre;  b)  the  focus  and  resource  for 
in-service  courses,  workshops,  and  discussion  groups;  c)  the 
convenient  and  neutral  (so  far  as  status  is  concerned)  venue 
for  meetings,  exhibitions,  and  local  survey  or  report  writing 
groups;  d)  the  resource  centre  including-- (1)  availability 
of  information  about  courses,  curriculum  development  projects, 
educational  publications,   (2)  advice  and  assistance  in 
reprographic  and  educational  technology,   (3)  loan  facilities 
in  equipment  and  resource  materials;  and  e)  the  centre  for 
curriculum  development  groups.     (p.  41) 


Assumptions  Underlying  British  Centers 


The  basic  philosophy  or  assumptions  behind  the  operation  of 

teacher  centers  in  Britain  were  identified  by  Bailey  in  1971  and  again 

by  Eddy  (1974)  and  Gough  (1974).     According  to  Bailey  (1971), 

The  underlying  rationale  for  teachers'  centers  may  be 
stated  succinctly  in  terms  of  three  interlocking  propositions: 

1)  Fundamental  educational  reform  will  come  only  through 
those  charged  with  the  basic  educational  responsibility:  to 
wit,  the  teachers. 

2)  Teachers  are  unlikely  to  change  their  ways  of  doing 
tilings  just  because  imperious,  theoretical  reformers  .   .  . 
tell  tliem  to  shape  up, 

3)  Teachers  will  take  reform  seriously  only  when  tliey  are 
responsible  for  defining  their  own  educational  problems, 
delineating  their  own  needs,  and  receiving  help  on  their 

own  terms  and  turf.     (p.  146) 
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Burrell  (1976)  identified  what  he  considered  to  be  the  basic 
philosophy  or  assumptions  behind  Britisli  teacher  centers.    The  first 
of  his  five  assumptions  subsumed  the  three  assumptions  identified  by 
Bailey  (1971): 

First  there  is  the  notion  that  basic  and  effective  innova- 
tion and  reappraisal  of  work  in  the  classroom  will  come  about 
mainly  through  the  efforts  and  activities  of  practising 
teachers,  assisted  by  whoever  can  contribute  in  some  way. 

Tlie  second  assumption  is  that  there  exists  among  teachers 
a  vast  reservoir  of  untapped  expertise  and  experience.   .   .  . 

Third,  it  is  assumed  tliat  centres  can  be  effective  instru- 
ments for  reconsiderations  or  development  of  current  practice 
in  the  schools. 

llie  fourth  assumption  is  that  centres  can  provide  a 
neutral  arena  in  v/hich  teachers  can  work  relatively  free  of 
constraints  and  pressures  and  the.  hierarchical  assumptions 
often  present  in  other  training  institutions.   .   .  . 

The  fifth  assumption  is  that^  centres  should  be  organized 
and  controlled  as  far  as  possible  by  the  teachers  themselves 
through  the  centres  programme  and  other  decision-making 
committees.     (pp.  423-424) 

In  sum,  the  overall  general  jihilosophic  principle  upon  which 
British  teacher  centers  were  based  was  that  teachers  must  be  involved 
in  their  own  in-service  activity,  not  only  because  they  learn  more  this 
way  "but  also  because  curriculum  development  .   .   .  if  it  is  to  be 
really  effective,  starts  and  is  maintained  in  the  classroom,  by  the 
teacher"  (Gough,  1974,  p.  123).  ! 


Facilities  of  British  Teacher  Centers 


Many  of  the  British  teacher  centers  were  refurbished  old  schools, 
otlicrs  were  new  constructions.     No  two  looked  alike  or  were  organized 
in  the  same  way  yet  "each  of  the  centers  contains  three  main  elements: 
1)  a  working  room,  2)  a  discussion  room,  and  3)  a  refreshment  area" 
(Matthews,  1974,  p.  54).     These  same  elements  were  identified  by  Eddy 
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(1974)  as  essentials.    Eddy  additionally  emphasized  the  need  for  storage 
area  in  the  workroom.    Morgan  (1974)  enumerated  what  lie  felt  should 
idealistically  be  provided  in  terms  of  British  teacher  center  facili- 


(1)  A  small  auditorium  where  a  number  of  people  can  listen 
to  a  presentation,  view  films,  or  be  dealt  with  in  mass. 

(2)  A  small  professional  library,  seminar  or  study  space 
where  individuals  and  small  groups  can  read,  study,  and 
discuss . 

(3)  Spaces  for  study  groups  to  meet,  discuss,  make  and 
copy  materials,  and  display  work  done  by  their  pupils  or  them- 
selves . 

(4)  An  area  for  practical  work,  usually  light  crafts  and 
arts.  .   .  . 

(5)  Areas  of  display,  for  copying  materials,  use  of 
special  equipment  such  as  cameras,  audio-visual  equipment, 
and  science  or  mathematical  equipment. 

(6)  Most  important  is  the  social  area,  where  teachers 
can  meet,  prepare  beverages,  and  discuss  constructively  and 
critically  in  a  relaxed  atmospliere.     (p.  189) 

The  individualistic  nature  of  British  teacher  centers  made  a 

difference  in  terms  of  whicli  of  those  "ideal"  facility  provisions  were 

stressed.     For  example,  some  centers 

have  magnificent  audio-visual  banks  and  services,  while  others 
concentrate  on  catering  facilities,  and  others  again  give 
particularly  strong  support  to  teachers  wanting  help  with  art 
and  craft  work.     (Stevens,  1971,  p.  14). 

Major  Elements  of  the  British  Teacher  Centers 

Rosner  (1972,  pp.  23-33)  identified  six  major  elements  of  what  he 
considered  to  be  the  British  teacher  center  model: 

1.     The  center  was  adequate  in  terms  of  sjiace,  materials,  and 
equipment. 
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2.  The  center  was  located  with  easy  access  for  the  approximately 
1,000  teachers  that  would  go  to  it  during  and  after  school  hours. 

3.  A  full- and  part-time  staff  with  the  necessary  administrative, 
instructional,  technical,  secretarial,  and  custodial  assistance  were 
provided. 

British  center  staffs  averaged  three  to  five  full-time  persons 
which  included  the  warden  or  director,  clerical  staff,  and  instruc- 
tional staff  (Crum  S  Burdin,  1977,  p.  125).     Since  the  teacher  center 
was  not  part  of  a  college  of  education  or  university  faculty  of  educa- 
tion, instructional  staff  were  drawn  from  various  quarters,  e.g., 
practicing  teachers,  consultants  of  the  local  education  authority, 
Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  schools,  college  of  education  staffs,  and 
university  faculty  (Morgan,  1974,  p.  192). 

4.  Money  for  teacher  centers  was  provided  by  the  local  school 
district  (local  education  authority)  from  public  funds. 

5.  An  advisory  committee,  primarily  made  up  of  teacher  repre- 
sentatives, governed  the  teacher  center. 

6.  Teacher  participation  was  voluntary. 

These  six  elements  pertained  to  the  financial,  staffing,  govern- 
ance, and  clientele  patterns  generally  found  operant  in  British  teacher 
centers. 

Reasons  for  Success  of  British  Teacher  Centers 

There  appeared  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what 
contributed  to  tlie  successful  growth  of  teacher  centers.     Morgan  (1974) 
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felt  that  teacher  centers  had  evolved  "by  not  being  dominated  by  an 
educational  autocrat,  or  curriculum  expert,  or  by  being  tied  to  major 
research  and  development  programs"  (p.  196).     Similarly,  DeVault 
(1974a)  stated  that  British  teacher  center  power  and  uniqueness  came 
about  because  of  "the  insistence  that  the  centers  function  by  and  for 
teachers"  (p.  37).    Additionally,  Bailey  (1971)  stressed  "the  key  to 
success  and  the  enthusiasm  associated  with  the  teachers'  center 
notion  is  control  by  local  teachers"  (p.  148).     In  contradiction  to 
this,  Caldwell  (1978)  and  Owen  (1972)  stated  that  the  most  successful 
centers  depended    less  on  the  initiative  of  local  teachers  and  more 
upon  1)  being  tied  to  a  national  curriculum  project,  2)  having  strong 
leadership  from  a  forceful  warden--also  a  point  made  by  Brand  (1975, 
p.  149)  and  Matthews  (1974,  p.  65),  and  3)  receiving  active  support 
from  the  local  education  agency  or  university.     Probably  teacher 
centers,  in  their  uniqueness,  have  succeeded  because  of  each  of  the 
reasons  mentioned. 

Differences  Between  the  American  and 
British  Educational  Environments 

In  this  section,  differences  in  Britain's  educational  environment 

and  that  of  the  United  States'  were  pointed  out.    The  necessity  for  doing 

so  has  been  addressed  by  O'Brien  (1974): 

'Hie  danger,   I  think,  as  wc  look  on  British  educational 
api^roaches  is  tluit  Americans  may  be  tempted  to  seize  on  par- 
ticular activities,  administrative  [practices  or  educational 
policies  in  isolation  and  out  of  context  with  the  surround- 
ings in  which  the  policies  were  developed.     (p.  43) 
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Rogers  (1976b,  pp.  408-409)  suggested  six  differences  between 
British  and  American  educational  views  and  procedures: 

1.  Localism  was  not  widely  supported  in  the  United  States. 
Educational  decisions  were  made  usually  on  a  system-wide  sometimes 
even  state-wide  basis,  rather  than  on  a  local  level.     In  Britain, 
however,  local  autonomy  was  a  striking  fact  (Morgan,  1974,  p.  188). 

2.  There  were  greater  pressures  on  American  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators from  outside  groups  such  as  political  groups  and  churches  as 

to  how  the  schools  should  be  run  and  what  should  be  taught.  However, 
the  British  teachers  and  administrators  "are  respected,  trusted  and 
shielded  from  local  influences  because  of  national  funding  procedures" 
(Julius,   1976b,  p.  250).  '  ^ 

3.  Principals  and  teachers  in  the  United  States  did  not  generally 
have  the  power  to  behave  autonomously.     In  Britain,  the  classroom 
teacher  "has  a  choice  of  method  and  program  to  suit  his  circumstances" 
(Morgan,  1974,  p.  194).     "Compared  with  American  teachers  and  prin- 
cipals, British  school  Heads  and  classroom  teachers  have  greater 
autonomy  in  curriculum  decisions  and  innovations"  (Julius,  1976a, 

p.  357).    Additionally,  British  teacher  centers  reflected  this  autonomy 
(Morgan,  1974)  whereas  teachers  rarely  ran  teacher  centers  in  the  United 
States  (Caldwell,   1978).     It  has  even  been  suggested  by  Julius  (1976b) 
that 

teacher  centers  cannot  be  successful  in  the  United  States 
unless  there  are  changes  in  the  typical  American  power 
structure,  i.e.,  the  relationship  of  classroom  teachers 
with  universities,  school  administrators,  and  the  local 
comjnunity.     (p.  250) 
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4.  Rogers  (1976b)  cited  his  fourth  difference  between  British 

and  American  views  as  being  that 

America's  Schools  and  Colleges  of  Education  are  dominated 
by  essentially  behavioristic  educational  psychologists  who 
tend  to  hold  a  rather  narrow  view  of  the  learning  process.   ,   .  . 
Clearly,  the  general  acceptance  of  such  approaches  as  per- 
formance contracting,  programmed  learning,  and  behavior  modi- 
fication in  our  schools  is  evidence  of  the  powerful  influence 
of  the  behaviorists .     (p.  409) 

5.  A  vast  educational  bureaucracy  crippled  local  initiative  in 
most  American  communities  and  created  a  largely  authoritarian  approach 
in  education.     In  Britain,  there  was  national  involvement  by  the  De- 
partment of  Education  and  Science  at  the  central  government  level  but 
it  was  not  authoritarian  in  nature.     It  "does  not  prescribe  curriculum 
or  issue  guidelines,  though  it  issues  circulars  and  memoranda  which 
define  major  educational  policy"  (Morgan,   1974,  p.  193). 

6.  Change  was  prevalent  in  American  education  but  it  was  based 
on  conventional  views  as  to  the  purposes  of  schools  and  how  children 
learn. 

Other  differences  between  the  American  and  British  educational 
environment  were  brought  out  by  O'Brien  (1974,  pp.  44-49): 

1.  British  citizens  were  more  consciously  engaged  in  life- 
supporting  activities. 

2.  Britons  were  less  mobile  than  their  American  counterparts, 
and  less  than  10%  went  on  to  universities. 

3.  In  Britain,  school  lasted  from  9:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.  with 
a  one-hour  recess  and  a  one-and-a-half  hour  lunch.     This  time  was 
frequently  devoted  to  teacher  center  activities. 
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4.  Classrooms  in  Britain  were  open  to  parents  at  all  times  of 
the  day. 

5.  Her  Majesty's  Inspectorate  prepared  nonbinding  position  papers 
and  curriculum  bulletins  and  provided  local  and  national  courses. 

Rosner  (1972)  also  pointed  out  that  British  colleges  have  not 
stressed  in-service  education  whereas  "by  contrast  American  teacher 
education  has  developed  a  tradition  of  post-baccalaureate  in-service 
education,  supported  by  State  certification  requirements"  (p.  27). 

Finally,  the  role  of  teachers'  unions  and  their  affect  upon  the 

British  educational  system  was  pointed  out  by  Taylor  (1977): 

[There  is]  unswerving  opposition  of  the  teachers'  unions  in 
Britain  to  any  form  of  direction  or  compulsion  over  in-service 
training.   .   .   .  Hostility  .   .   .  extends  not  only  to  compulsion 
but  even  to  inducement  [e.g.,  salary  increments  for  in-service 
courses].     (p.  137) 

This  cannot  be  said  of  American  teachers'  unions,  in  fact  they  encour- 
aged inducements  to  stimulate  teacher  in-service  participation. 

Criticism  of  British  Teacher  Centers 

Criticism  of  British  teacher  centers,  which  sliould  be  considered 
when  making  plans  for  the  development  of  future  teacher  centers  in  the 
United  States,    was   found  in  the  literature: 

1.  Some  teacher  centers  emerged  as  a  result  of  bandwagon  pressure 
as  op|)oscd  to  a  genuine  commitment  to  in-service  education  (BurrcU, 
1976) . 

2.  Rapid  development  of  teacher  centers  has  helped  cause  lack 
of  adequate  space,  personnel,  and  equipment  (Rosner,  J972);  lack  of 
clarification  of  roles  both  for  wardens  (Rosner,  1972)  and  local 
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education  authorities  (Stephens,   1975);  lack  of  regional  linkages  and 
national  information  networks  (Bailey,   1971)  as  well  as  "unreliability 
in  delivery,  unevenness  in  style,  weakness  at  the  points  of  fit  between 
sections,  incoherence  overall"  (Taylor,  1977,  p.  145);  and  lack  of 
coordination  with  other  forms  of  in-service  available  such  as  the 
short  courses  provided  nationally  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspectorate  (Morgan, 
1974). 

3.  Teachers'  needs  should  not  be  emphasized  over  school  based 
needs.    For  as  Burrell  (1976)  and  Gough  (1974)  have  suggested,  how 
capable  were  teachers  in  being  able  to  delineate  their  own  needs? 
Additionally,  how  adequate  was  the  idea  of  teachers  teaching  teachers 
(Julius,  1976a)? 

4.  lliere  has  been  an  increased  amount  of  government  pressure  on 
LEAs  to  produce  a  common-core  curriculum  (Tliornbury,  1978).    The  in- 
creased involvement  of  the  national  government  with  teacher  centers  led 
to  other  criticism,  e.g.,  use  of  teacher  centers  for  dissemination  of 
Schools  Council  orthodoxy  (Richards,  1972);  loss  of  independent,  volun- 
taristic  tradition  (Thornbury,  1978)  and  thereby  unwillingness  of 
teachers  to  attend  (Owen,  1972);  a  tendency  toward  specialism  which 
some  British  educators  felt  could  be  a  threat  to  the  essential 
character  of  teacher  centers  (A.  E.  Smith,  1977-78);  and  creation  of 
more  formalized  and  centralized  teacher  centers  (Kahn,   1974).  Stevens 
(1971)  further  acknowledged  this  criticism: 

'ITie  exciting  days  of  Nuffield  pilot  areas  are  over.  They 
are  afraid  that  teachers'  centres  will  become  cosy  places 
for  a  refreshing  breather  from  school,  a  cup  of  tea,  company, 
a  little  gently  study  of  the  curriculum.     (p.  14) 
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5.  Tliere  was  difficulty  in  releasing  teachers  for  center  activi- 
ties.    Insufficient  funds  limited  the  hiring  of  substitute  teachers 
(Thornbury,  1974a). 

6.  Lack  of  adequate  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  teacher 
center  programs  existed.     Simply  counting  the  number  of  teachers  par- 
ticipating was  not  adequate  (B.  Greenwood,  1974).     Rosner  (1972,  pp. 
16-17)  felt  that  the  ineffectiveness  of  teacher  center  evaluation  could 
have  been  due  to  insufficient  funds,  lack  of  time  to  evaluate  due  to 
the  newness  of  teacher  centers,  distrust  of  formal  evaluation,  and 
teacher  center  staff  and  LEA  personnel  were  unaccustomed  to  systematic 
analysis  of  teacher  competencies. 

7.  There  was  a  need  for  better  dissemination  of  ideas  and 
materials  (B.  Greenwood,  1974).  ' 

8.  Teacher  centers  should  have  involved  the  community  more  (Thorn- 
bury,  1974b,  1978)  for  as  Thornbury  (1974b)  suggested,  "teacher  control 
and  public  interest  will  provide  the  best  safeguards  against  centralism" 
(p.  141).    Additionally,  risks  of  professional  insularity  would  be 
reduced. 

9.  Many  teacher  centers  have  suffered  from  poor  attendance.  Self 
(1977)  and  Caldwell  (1978)  emphasized  this  point  although  it  was  not 
often  mentioned  in  the  literature. 

Some  of  the  criticism  listed  were  not  accepted  as  legitimate  by 
otlicrs.     For  example,  there  were  those  wlio  would  not  wish  to  increase 
community  involvement  (Stevens,   1971)  and  wlio  would  wish  to  increase 
national  involvement  in  teacher  centers  in  order  to  avoid  dependence 
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on  local  initiative  (Morgan,  1974)  and  excessive  "floundering"  (Owen, 

1972).     Also,  there  were  those  who  did  not  condone  "regional  linkages" 

and  "national  networks": 

It  is,  in  short,  tlie  teachers'  centre  that  frequently 
meets  the  immediate  need,  deals  with  the  specific  problem, 
is  concerned  with  the  nitty-gritty  of  teaching  and  not  always 
with  the  ratlier  esoteric  and  remote  highlands  of  curriculum 
theory.     It  would  therefore  be  a  great  tragedy  if  many 
teachers'  centres  became  swallowed  up  within  some,  no  matter 
how  high-powered,  professional  centre  framework.  (Jeffries, 
1974,  p.  2) 

Possibly,  the  point  to  be  made  by  the  opposing  criticism  was  that 
some  middle  ground  should  be  sought  in  the  development  of  teacher 
centers.     If  this  is  not  the  case,  then  those  choosing  more  extreme 
paths  should  be  aware  of  the  inadequacies  and  criticism  that  might 
accompany  their  center  program. 

Summary 

Intliis  chapter,  British  teacher  centers  were  discussed.     The  major 
reports,  surveys,  papers,  and  organizations  that  influenced  their 
development  were  reviewed.     For  example,  1)  the  authors  of  the  McNair 
report  (early  1940s)  condemned  the  training  of  teachers  and  suggested 
the  development  of  Education  Centres,  2)  the  Schools  Council  (estab- 
lished in  1964)  encouraged  local  curriculum  development  and  tlie  estab- 
lishment of  teacher  centers,  3)  the  Nuffield  Foundation  instigated 
several  teacher  centers,  4)  the  Plowden  Report  authors  stressed  open 
education  and  increased  supporting  consultant  services  for  teachers, 
5)  those  tliat  wrote  the  James  Conunittee  Report  suggested,  among  other 
things,  a  three  cycle  teacher  education  program  and  the  opening  of 
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in-service  professional  centers  (teacher  centers),  6)  the  two  teacher 
center  surveys  by  the  Schools  Council  and  the  National  Union  of 
Teachers  were  enlightening,  and  1)  the  White  Paper  wherein  Mrs. 
Thatcher  suggested,  for  example,  the  release  one  day  a  week  of  new 
teacliers  for  in-service  work  and  their  assignment  to  a  teacher  center. 

Various  purposes  of  British  teacher  centers  were  reviewed  such 
as  in-service  training,  social  interaction,  and  curriculum  development. 
Center  typologies  were  also  discussed,  e.g.,  the  single  subject  or 
multipurpose  centers  and  the  disseminatory  or  curriculum  renewal 
centers.    Assumptions  underlying  British  centers  were  identified, 
e.g.,  teacliers  must  be  involved  in  educational  reform  and  in  their 
own  renewal.     An  idealistic  British  teacher  center  facility  was 
described  as  well  as  the  generally  operant  financial,  staffing,  govern- 
ance, and  clientele  patterns.     Varying  reasons  for  the  success  of  the 
British  teacher  center  were  discussed,  e.g.,  teacher  centers  functioned 
by  and  for  teachers    and  differences  between  the  American  and  British 
educational  environments,  e.g.,  greater  pressure  from  outside  groups 
on  American  educators.     Also,  criticism  of  British  teacher  centers, 
e.g.,  bandwagon  pressure  as  opposed  to  a  genuine  commitment  to  in- 
service  education,  were  discussed. 

Teacher  center  development  in  Britain  came  earlier  than  it  did  in 
the  United  States.     Centers  were  primarily  informal  gatherings  of 
teachers  to  socialize  and  discuss  and  plan  curriculum,     lliey  were 
places  devoted  to  liands-on  activities  and  spontaneous  creation;  they 
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were  directed  by  tlie  teachers  for  the  teachers.     Funds  came  from  LEAs 
which  in  large  part  did  not  try  to  manage  the  teacher  centers.  The 
teachers  and  the  warden  were  the  decision  makers  and  the  national 
Schools  Council,  Department  of  Education  and  Science,  and  Her  Majesty's 
Inspectorate  provided  materials  and  resources,  but  in  an  advisory  not 
authoritarian  way.     This  developmental- sketch  did  not  fit  the  American 
scene.     Much  of  the  teacher  center  development  in  the  United  States 
came  about  because  of  federal  experimentation  with  pilot  programs  and 
as  a  result  of  federal  legislation,  e.g.,  NDEA,  ESEA,  and  the  1978 
Teacher  Center  Program.     State  legislation  also  had  an  impact  on  center 
development,  e.g.,  Florida's  Teacher  Education  Center  Act  of  1973. 
Spontaneity  and  grassroots  initiative  were  lacking;  bandwagonery  was 
apparent.     Incentives  to  encourage  participation  became  paramount, 
and  funding  and  governance  problems  became  numerous.     However,  positive 
effects  were  felt  as  an  attempt  was  made  to  improve  learning  experi- 
ences for  educators.     Also,  in  many  cases  the  teacher  centers  in  the 
United  States  took  on  a  wider  clientele  than  did  those  in  Britain, 
e.g.,  preservice  teachers,  paraprofessionals,  administrators,  other 
institutional  and  agency  personnel,  and  community  members.  This 
broadened  scope  and  interest  in  teacher  centers,  although  possibly 
of  greater  benefit,  also  increased  the  complexity  of  the  teacher 
center  concept. 

'llic  complexity  of  the  teacher  center  concept  is  also  attested  to 
by  the  numerous  and  varying  typologies  and  models  developed  by  persons 
involved  in  teacher  centers. 


CHAPTER  IV 
TEACHiZR  CENTER  TYPOLOGIES  AND  ^DDELS 


Introduction 


'ITie  concept  of  teacher  center  has  proved  difficult  to  conceptu- 
alize in  that  it  has  been  called  various  names  and  accompanied  by  an 
array  of  definitions  (Schmieder      Yarger,  1974).     Devaney  (1976) 
attempted  to  differentiate  two  of  the  names--teachers  centers  and 
teaching  centers: 

Teacherscentcrs  ...  a  place--small ,  welcoming,  hand-built 
where  teachers  come  voluntarily  to  make  things  for  class- 
rooms, to  exchange  ideas,  and  to  learn  in  a  format  of  one- 
shot  or  short  series  worksliops.   .   .   .    [It  is  on]  non- 
institutional  neutral  ground.   .   .  .  There  is  another  notion 
of  teaching  centers  ivhich  emphasizes  the  concept  or  process 
of  a  local  school  district,  college  of  education,  and 
perhaps  state  department  of  education  collaborating  to  mold 
preservice  and  in-service  education  in  a  new  field-based 
institution.     (p.  413) 

Collins  (1974)  defined  teacher  centers  and  teachers'  centers  as 
Devaney  (1976)  defined  teachers  center--all  of  which  suggested  a  focus 
on  in-service  teacher  development.     Collins'  teacher  education  centers 
and  teaching  centers  assumed  the  same  definition  as  did  Devaney' s 
teaching  centers  with  its  regard  for  both  preservice  and  in-service 
teacher  development. 

The  federal  government  defined  teacher  center  similarly  to  De- 
vaney 's  teachers  centers--it  was  a  site  serving  the  needs  of  teachers. 
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However,  tlic  j;ovcrnnicnt ' s  definition  emphasized  that  the  teaclier  center 
was  to  serve  public  and  nonpublic  school  teachers  providing  consultants 
and  experts  to  train  teachers  in  order  to  improve  tlieir  skills  (ODEHEW, 
1978,  p.  1762).     Tliis  definition  altered  the  warm  friendly  exchange  of 
ideas  envisioned  by  Devaney. 

In  light  of  the  aforementioned  diversities,  the  writer  surmised 
that  there  were  no  set  terms  with  set  defintions.    Those  working  with 
and  writing  about  teacher  centers  named  it  and  defined  it  as  they  saw 
fit.     Therefore  to  get  an  overall  view  of  this  broad  concept,  it  was 
necessary  to  review  some  of  the  typologies  and  models  proposed  by 
various  authors. 

According  to  Yarger  (1973),  typologies  were  "synthetic  attempts  to 
render  complex  phenomena  more  understandable"  (p.  4).    This  was  con- 
gruent with  the  definition  in  Webster's  Seventh  New  Collegiate  Diction- 
ary (1967)--"a  study  or  analysis  or  classification  based  on  types" 
(p.  961)  ,    A  model  was  defined  as  "an  example  for  imitation  or  emula- 
tion" (U'ebster's,   1967,  p.  544).     Accordingly,  the  authors  that  de- 
veloped teacher  center  types  for  analysis  or  classification  purposes 
were  discussed  in  the  "Typologies"  section  of  this  chapter,  and  those 
that  discussed  a  special  teacher  center  framework  and  emphasized  it  as 
an  example  to  be  imitated  or  emulated  were  discussed  in  the  "Models" 
section. 

Typologies 

One  of  the  first  teacher  center  typologies  was  developed  in  1970 
by  the  Ad  Hoc  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Training  Complexes.  The 
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Committee  members  investigated  a  variety  of  training  centers  and  from 
the  data  collected  extracted  five  tentative  models: 

1.  Teaching  Skill--Protocol  Materials  —  Instructional  Model--A 
center  conforming  to  this  model  emphasized  behavioral  and  instruc- 
tional skills. 

2.  Social--Political--Social  System  Model--This  type  of  center 
was  sensitive  to  the  community  and  its  needs. 

3.  Interpersonal  Model--Centers  classified  under  this  model  con- 
centrated upon  sensitivity  training,  verbalization  of  needs,  and  the  per- 
sonal relationships  of  their  clientele. 

4.  Teacher  Designed--Operated--Oriented  Model--This  center  type 
focused  upon  teachers'  needs,  desires,  and  abilities. 

5.  Industrial  Training  Model  —  This  type  center  was  action  oriented 
and  centered  around  narrowly  constructed  problems.     Such  a  center  used 
short  training  sessions  with  ad  hoc  trainers  to  meet  immediate  needs. 

According  to  Poliakoff  (1972,  p.  3),  there  were  four  teacher 
center  types  identified  in  the  "Rosner  Report"--a  1971  report  authored 
by  Benjamin  Rosner.     These  center  types  were  considered  sensitive  to 
cost  effectiveness  and  local  resources: 

1.     State-Wide  Consortium  of  Centers--This  center  type  was  best 
suited  to  a  rural  state  with  a  strong  state  department.     Generally  the 
central  agency,  ty])ically  the  state  department  of  education,  coordinated 
support  activ itics,  and  certification  and  instruction  occurred  in 
regional  centers  made  up  of  schools  and  universities. 
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2.  University  Center--The  university  played  the  dominant  role  in 
this  center  type  while  coalescing  with  the  school  system. 

3.  School  Training  Center--This  type  center  was  best  suited  to 
urban  areas  and  served  preservice  and  in-service  teachers.  l--xcmplary 
schools  sliared  the  function  of  training  personnel  with  the  university. 
A  parity  board,  with  representatives  from  schools,  university,  pro- 
fessional teacher  associations,  and  community  agencies,  oversaw  the 
operation  of  the  teacher  center. 

4.  Teclinology-Based  Individual  Study  Center--Center  personnel 
made  training  programs  available  in  remote  areas;  resources  were  shared 
among  centers  in  an  urban  area.     Some  of  tlie  features  of  this  center 
type  were  correspondence  instruction,  telecommunications  network,  and 
computer-assisted  instruction  and  monitoring  of  instruction. 

Selden  and  Darland  (1972)  identified  four  types  of  teacher  centers: 

1.  Teacher  Oriented  Teacher  Center--This  type  center  was  epitomized 
by  what  other  authors  have  identified  as  the  British  or  English  model-- 
it  was  decentralized,  run  by  teachers,  and  of  a  club-type  atmosphere. 

2.  Centralized  Bureaucratic  Teacher  Development  Alternative-- 
Selden  and  Darland  categorized  the  Japanese  teacher  centers  under  this 
type  because  of  tlieir  centralized  nature.    Additionally,  the  Japanese 
had  three  levels  of  teacher  certificates  and  this  graded  system  com- 
pelled many  teaclicrs  to  continue  tlieir  education  over  tlic  years. 

.3.  Decentralized  Bureaucratic  Model--ln  this  type  center  the 
director  was  appointed  by  the  school  board  and  was  responsible  for 
developing  plans  for  a  continuous  teacher  education  program. 
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4.     Autonomous  Model--This  type  center  was  like  that  of  a  non- 
profit corporation.     The  board  of  directors  were  representatives 
selected  by  the  teachers,  and  the  advisory  council  included  university, 
community,  and  administrative  representatives. 

In  1973,  Joyce  and  V\/eil  (p.  9)  reported  that  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  (NBA)  Committee  on  Teacher  Centers  had  delineated  four 
types  of  teacher  centers,  those  that  1)  were  on  the  teachers'  o\m  turf, 
2)  provided  staff  support  to  teachers  in  order  to  help  them  learn  how 
to  diagnose  their  own  activities,  3}  provided  a  team  of  specialists 
who  created  short-term  educational  offerings  for  teachers  on  demand, 
and  4)  existed  almost  anywhere  that  resources  were  provided  and  that 
brought  teachers  together. 

Joyce  and  Weil  (1973)  after  reporting  the  NEA  Conunittee  on  Teacher 
Centers'  typology,  developed  their  own  teacher  centers  categorization 
based  upon  style  of  operation:     Informal  "English"  Style  Center,  the 
"Corporate"  Center,  and  the  Competency-Based  Center. 

The  Informal  English  Style  Center  was  one  in  which  teachers  helped 

teachers  think  out  approaches  to  teaching  as  well  as  exploration  of 

curriculum  materials.    This  informal  style  center  employed  only  teacher 

generated  objectives,  and  was  usually  thought  of  when  discussing  English 

centers  although 

reports  of  actual  operations  of  teacher  centers  in  England 
appear  to  represent  the  corporate  style,  i.e.,  a  wide  range 
of  workshops  and  courses.     However,  many  of  tlie  workshops 
apparently  emphasized  informal  activity--weekends  at  old 
mansions  with  much  manipulation  of  learning  materials.  This 
style,  apart  from  the  others,  has  become  the  image  of  the 
English  center.     (Joyce  5  Weil,   1973,  p.  8) 
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The  Corporate  Center  provided  a  variety  of  activities  and  was 
operated  either  singly  or  in  collaboration  with  other  organizations. 


Preservice  and  in-service  teacher  education  programs  were  provided 


on  both  a  prescriptive  and  responsive  basis.    Also,  coinmunity  activi- 
ties were  provided.     Joyce  and  Weil  (1973)  further  defined  the  Corporate 


Center: 


What  we  have  called  the  corporate  style  has  sometimes  been 
the  generation  of  activities  within  an  existing  educational 
corporation  (as  in  the  case  of  Montgomery  County  and  Texas 
Education  Agency)  or  the  creation  of  a  complex  linking 
participants  in  an  area  not  previously  organized  corporately 
(as  the  Bay  Area  Cooperative  Teacher  Center).     (p.  12) 

The  Competency-Based  Center  was  essentially  a  software  orientation 

in  that  it  centered  around  sets  of  instructional  systems  which  gave 

teachers  a  means  of  acquiring  teaching  skills  and  strategies.  An 


example  of  such  a  center's  goals  were 


1.  general  support  througii  training  to  imi)rove  teacher 
competence  within  defined  roles, 

2.  flexible  support  to  teachers  by  helping  them  diagnose 
their  performance  and  receive  training  to  increase 
specific  competencies  in  terms  of  their  needs,  and 

3.  support  to  innovative  efforts  within  the  area.     (Joyce  5 
Weil,  1973,  pp.  13-14) 

In  1973,  Yarger  mentioned  the  use  of  the  Joyce  and  Weil  typology 
and  the  Harrahan  definition  of  responsive  and  advocacy  centers  in  the 
development  of  Schmieder's  and  his  typology.     Later,  in  1974,  Schmieder 
and  Yarger  included  their  typology  intJie  special  teacher  center  issue  of 
the  Journal  of  Icachcr  1-ducation.     Tliis  organizational  and  functional 
typology  was  divided  into  seven  organizational  types  and  four  func- 


tional ty]jes.     The  organizational  types  were 
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1.  The  Independent  Teaching  Center--The  autliors  characterized 
this  center  type  as  without  bureaucratic  red  tape,  absence  of  any 
formal  affiliation  with  an  establislied  institution,  freedom  and  flexi- 
bility yet  lack  of  financial  security,  teacher  participation  voluntary, 
and  individual  teacher  needs  were  dealt  with  rather  than  complex 
institutional  needs. 

2.  The  "Almost"  Independent  Teaching  Center — This  teacher  center 
type  was  described  as  linked  with  an  educational  institution,  a  high 
amount  of  autonomy  as  a  function  of  the  charismatic  or  influential 
program  personnel,  voluntary  participation  of  clientele,  and  emphasis 
on  perceived  needs  of  the  clients  or  program  leaders  and  away  from 
institutional  goals. 

3.  The  Professional  Organization  Teaching  Center--The  two  kinds 
of  professional  organization  centers  that  Sclimieder  and  Yarger  felt 
were  emerging  were  the  negotiated  teacher  association  center  with  its 
emphasis  upon  professional  as  well  as  educational  problems  and  the 
subject  center  which  usually  emphasized  a  particular  classroom  subject. 
The  dominant  force  in  the  governance  structure  of  both  kinds  was  the 
related  professional  organization. 

4.  The  Single  Unit  Teaching  Center--This  teacher  center  type  was 

identified  as  the  most  common  type  of  American  center  and  it  was 

associated  with  and  administered  by  a  single  educational  institution. 

Althougli  difficult  to  distinguisli  from  conventional  in-service 
programs,  the  center  typically  has  a  high  leVel  of  organiza- 
tion, more  sophisticated  program  development,  and  more 
thoroughly  developed  institutional  goals.     A  low  level  of 
parity  exists,  with  accountability  being  the  exclusive 
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province  of  the  institutional  administration.  External 
resources  and  funds  are  often  used,  but  they  are  always 
institutionally  administered.     Program  development  in  this 
type  of  center  is  closely  tied  to  approved  institutional 
goals.     (Schmieder  fj  Yarger,  1974,  p.  7) 

5.  The  Free  Partnership  Teaching  Center--Partnership  was  defined 
as  a  two-party  relationship  and  free  indicated  that  the  partnership  was 
not  prescribed  legislatively  or  politically  but  was  entered  into 
willingly.    The  needs  and  goals  of  both  partners  influenced  program 
development. 

6.  The  Free  Consortium  Teaching  Center--This  type  teacher  center 
was  defined  as  three  or  more  institutions  voluntarily  entering  into  a 
teacher  center  relationship.  In  such  a  center,  financial  arrangements 
were  more  complex,  program  development  tended  to  be  more  general,  and 
permanence  was  based  upon  development  of  trust  and  continuous  valuing 
of  programs  by  member  institutions. 

7.  The  Legislative/Political  Consortium  Teaching  Center--Such  a 
teacher  center  was  legislatively  mandated  or  a  product  of  political 
influence.     Usually  a  financial  incentive  was  available  that  enticed 
its  development.     This  type  center  usually  organized  around  county 
boundaries  although  it  could  have  ranged  from    subcounty  to  a 

total  state  model. 

The  four  functional  types  of  teacher  centers  developed  by 
Schmieder  and  Yarger  (1974,  pp.  8-9)  were 

1.     TIic  Facilitating  Type  Tcacliing  Center--Tli  j  s  type  teacher 
center  was  described  by  Joyce  and  Weil  as  the  Informal  English  Style. 
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Such  a  center  provided  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  the  exploration  of 

new  ideas  as  through  "hands-on"  experiences. 

No  specific  program  is  offered,  and  professional  grovtfth  is  a 
function  of  the  unique  needs  and  initiatives  of  the  indi- 
viduals wlio  voluntarily  come  to  the  center.     Quite  simply, 
it  is  intended  to  facilitate  a  teacher's  personal  and  pro- 
fessional development.     It  serves  a  heuristic  "col leagueal" 
almost  social  educational  function.      (Schmieder  fi  Yarger, 
1974,  p.  8) 

2.  Tlie  Advocacy  Type  Teaching  Center--A  teacher  center  of  this 
type  emphasized  a  particular  visible  thrust  such  as  open  education, 
differentiated  staffing,  or  competency-based  education. 

3.  The  Responsive  Type  Teaching  Center--Two  kinds  of  responsive 
centers  were  identified;  tlie  first  responded  to  specific  needs  of 
individual  educators  and  the  second  concentrated  upon  institutional 
needs.     The  organizational  structure  of  both  kinds   was   usually  very 
different.     Additionally,  programming  at  a  responsive  tyjie  teaching 
center  was  diverse  with  a  great  deal  of  reliance  on  outside  resources. 

4.  The  Functionally  Unique  Teaching  Ccnter--This  center  type  was 
designed  to  serve  a  limited  function  such  as  field  testing  of  available 
materials,  research,  and/or  materials  development. 

The  seven  organizational  types  and  four  functional  types  of 
teacher  centers  developed  by  Schmieder  and  Yarger  were  respectively 
the  first  and  second  dimensions  of  their  teacher  center  typology.  The 
third  dimension  was  the  numerous  relationships  that  could  exist  be- 
tween the  first  two  (Yarger,  1973). 

Schmieder,  however,  in  another  article  that  same  year,   1974,  and 
in  a  less  serious  typological  attempt,   identified  12  t)^ies  of  centers: 
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1.  Independent  Centers  (tea  centers) --modeled  after  British 
teacher  centers, 

2.  Staff  Development  Centers  (establishment  centers) --sponsored 
by  a  school  system  where  the  emphasis  was  upon  in-service  training  of 
educational  personnel, 

3.  Consortium  Centers  (cooperating  centers) --where  university  and 
school  personnel  cooperated  in  solving  urgent  problems  of  schooling, 

4.  Exemplary  Material  and  Experience  Centers  (full  banquet 
centers) --"where  innovative  and  sometimes  unique  materials  are  made 
readily  available  for  both  independent  study  and  use  within  specialized 
training  programs"  (Schmieder,   1974,  p.  79), 

5.  Installation  Centers  (hottest  new  thing  centers) --devoted  to 
demonstration  of  delivery  of  a  new  educational  concept  to  be  later 
adopted,  possibly  by  a  larger  scliool  system  or  region,  e.g.,  the 
National  Teacher  Corps'  portal  schools, 

6.  Creativity  Centers  (do  your  own  thing  centers) --where  teachers 
usually  worked  alone  to  develop  new  materials  and  programs, 

7.  Regional  Training  Centers  (training  smarts  centers) --where 
community  and  regional  expertise,  from  the  private  as  well  as  educa- 
tional sectors,  helped  solve  personnel  development  problems, 

8.  Field  Intern  Centers  (university  in  a  strange  land  centcrs)-- 
where  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  training  and  introduction  of  new 
educational  j)crsonnel, 

9.  Lighthouse  Centers  (swing  places  centers) --places  that  succeeded 
with  new  practices  and  were  used  as  examples  elscwliere;  many  such 
centers  were  sponsored  by  private  foundations. 
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10.  Concept  Centers  (process  is  more  important  than  place 
centers) -- 

characterized  by  the  "circuit  rider"  programs  used  in  some 
school  systems  and  the  Educational  Extension  Agent  program 
sponsored  by  U.S.O.E.,  "places"  which  go  wherever  the 
greatest  need  for  personnel  development  happens  to  be  at  a 
given  time.     (Schmieder,  1974,  p.  80) 

11.  Combination  Centers  (mongrel  centers) --where  two  or  more 
functions  listed  in  the  first  10  types  were  combined,  probably  the 
most  common  type  center,  and 

12.  Other  Centers  (ideal  centers) -- 

most  commonly  found  in  the  minds  of  creative  people,  places 
which  do  things  that  have  not  been  covered  here  or  that  are 
being  planned  for  some  future  time  or  place  to  do  something 
that  is  not  discussed  here  but  which  is  "more  important 
than  anything  else  that  has  been  done  to  date."  (Schmieder, 
1974,  p.  81) 

Although  the  Schmieder  and  Yarger  typology  was  more  frequently 
cited  in  the  literature,  others  have  developed  typologies  but  they  were 
not  as  differentiated  as  the  aforementioned.     For  example,  Merritt  and 
Beckerman  (1975)  identified  two  types  of  urban  teacher  centers.  The 
Specialization  Center  concentrated  upon  specialized  roles  such  as 
providing  a  student  with  practical  teaching  experience.    The  Aggregate 
Center  was  to 

(1)  provide  valuable  pre-  and  in-service  training  experiences 
for  urban  educators, 

(2)  engage  in  rescarcli  projects  to  improve  urban  education 
and  urban  teacher  preparation,  and 

(3)  build  closer  relationships  among  all  urban  institutions 
and  agencies  involved  in  educating  youngsters.     (Merritt  T, 
Beckerman,  1975,  p.  280) 

Neither  center  type  existed  in  pure  form  and  both  types  were  usually 
found  within  the  same  urban  teacher  center. 
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Bell  and  Peightel  (1976a,  1976b)  listed  four  types  of  teacher 
centers.     In  the  Autonomous  Teacher  Center,  teachers  made  the  de- 
cisions about  the  center's  purpose  and  management;  thus  it  operated 
under  a  single  controlling  unit.     Typically  an  abundance  of  materials 
and  resources  were  provided  in  an  area  where  teachers  experimented 
with  new  ideas  and  materials  (Bell  5  Peightel,  1976a).    The  Chicago 
Teacher  Curriculum  Work  Center,  the  New  Haven  Teacher  Center,  and  the 
Greenwich  Teachers'  Center  in  Connecticut  were  given  as  examples  of 
autonomous  teacher  centers  (Devaney  §  Thorn, 1975,  pp.  151-157, 
141-149,  181-186;  MacLaren,  1976).    This  autonomous  center  type  was 
similar  to  Joyce  and  Weil's  Informal  Englisli  Style  Center. 

The  Partnership  Teacher  Center  identified  by  Bell  and  Peightel 
(1976a,  1976b)  consisted  of  arrangements  between  two  cooperating 
institutions  or  organizations.     Usually  local  schools  and  universities 
became  partners,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Syracuse  University  West 
Genesee  Teacher  Center  where  both  preservice  placement  of  students 
and  in-service  opportunities  for  classroom  teachers  were  provided 
(Devaney  §  Thorn,   1975,  pp.  193-200;  San  Jose,   1975,   1977,  1978). 
Another  center  based  on  the  partnership  concept,  the  Minneapolis 
Public  Schools/University  of  Minnesota  Teacher  Center,  served  not  only 
as  a  renewal  and  training  site  for  teachers  but  also  for  teacher  aides, 
administrators,  parents,  and  community  volunteers  (Devaney  (;  Thorn, 
1975,  pp.   117-124;  llaycn,   1978).     Additionally,  the  Durham  Teacher- 
Parent  center  in  Philadelphia  (Collins,   1974)  was  mentioned  in  this 
category. 
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'Ilie  third  teacher  center  type  was  the  Consortium  Center  based  upon 
cooperation  among  three  or  more  diverse  organizations  in  the  develop- 
ment of  teachers.    Tlie  Kanawha  Valley  Multi- Institutional  Teacher 
Education  Center  (MlTEC)--a  regional  consortium  (Collins,   1974),  Rhode 
Island  Teacher  Center  (RITC}--a  state-wide  consortium,  and  Multi-State 
Teacher  Education  Project  (M-Step)  were  given  as  consortium  center 
examples  (Bell  5  Peightel,  1976a). 

The  fourth  teacher  center  type  identified  by  Bell  and  Peightel 
(1976a)  was  the  Special  Focus  Center,  a  center  that  focused  upon  a 
particular  educational  concept.     Examples  of  special  focus  included 
competency-based  education,  individualized  instruction,  reading,  and 
early  childhood  education.     Three  special  focus  centers  were  mentioned: 
the  Workshop  Center  for  Open  Education  located  in  New  York  City--aided 
teachers  in  creating  an  open  classroom.  Southern  Illinois  Teachers' 
Center  i roj ect--helped  teachers  develop  their  understanding  and  knowl- 
edge of  math,  and  the  Mountain  View  Center  for  Environmental  Education 
at  the  University  of  Florida. 

Feiman  (1977a,  1977b)  stated  that  what  differentiated  teacher 
centers  was  not  so  much  the  organizational  forms,  as  stressed  by 
Schmieder  and  Yarger  and  Bell  and  Peightel,  but  the  assumptions  upon 
which  the  teacher  centers  were  based.     She  then  classified  teacher 
centers  as  being  "Behavioral,"  "llujiianistic, "  or  "Developmental." 

In  Behavioral  Centers,  outcomes  were  defined  in  terms  of  specific 
teaching  behaviors  and  teacher  competence  was  measured  as  a  function 
of  the  performance  of  these  behaviors.    Two  major  assumptions 
accompanied  this  type  center: 
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Teaching  can  be  improved  by  changing  the  power  relationships 
among  educational  institutions,  specifically  by  increasing 
the  power  of  local  school  districts,  teacher  organizations 
and  state  departments  in  relation  to  colleges  of  education.  ,  .  . 
educational  problems  can  be  solved  by  technology,  and  more 
specifically  that  teaching  will  improve  wlien  school  personnel 
learn  about  the  latest  products  of  educational  research  and 
development.     (Feiman,   1977a,  p.  87) 

The  Rhode  Island  Teacher  Center  (RITC),  previously  discussed  as  one  of 
the  National  Teacher  Center  Project  pilots,  was  identified  as  a 
Behavioral  Center. 

Humanistic  Centers,  as  stated  by  Feiman  (1977b),  were  often  re- 
ferred to  by  the  use  of  the  possessive  form  "teachers'  center."  This 
meant  that  teachers  were  responsive  to  their  own  definitions  of  their 
learning  needs.     Feiman  further  defined  these  type  centers  as  having 
owed  their  inspiration  to  British  teacher  centers.     She  also  para- 
phrased Burrell  and  stated  several  assumptions  regarding  Humanistic 
Centers : 

(1)  Innovation  and  reappraisal  of  work  in  the  classroom  will 
come  about  mainly  through  the  efforts  and  activities  of  prac- 
ticing teachers. 

(2)  There  exists  among  teachers  a  vast  reservoir  of  untapped 
expertise  and  experience. 

(3)  Centers  can  provide  a  neutral  arena  in  which  teachers 
can  work  relatively  free  of  constraints  and  pressures  and  the 
hierarchical  assumptions  often  present  in  other  training 
institutions . 

(4)  Centers  should  be  organized  and  controlled  as  far  as 
possible  by  the  teachers  themselves,     (Feiman,  1977b,  p.  401) 

In  Oevclopmcntal  Centers,  teachers  were  encouraged  to  reflect  on 

their  teaching  and  to  develop  more  effective  modes  of  jiracticc.  in 

order  for  this  to  occur,  teachers  needed  time,  motivation,  and  guidance. 

The  latter  was  achieved  through  a  blend  of  advisory  service  and 


curriculum  workshop  activities  located  in  a  permanent  facility. 
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DeVault,  Egan,  and  Olmstead  (1978)  divided  teacher  centers  into 
two  t>q3es.    The  Bureaucratic  Model  which  emphasized  use  of  tech- 
nology, and  the  Informal  Model  which  emphasized  humanism  and  self- 
initiating  spontaneity  on  the  part  of  teachers.     According  to  DeVault 
et  al.  (1978), 

'Die  first  has  resulted  in  the  large  bureaucratic  substantially 
funded  centers  that  frequently  include  competency  based  educa- 
tion emphases  and  the  other  is  the  teacher  oriented  center 
with  major  support  from  the  trend  toward  open  education, 
(p.  173) 

Peterson  (1978),  similarly  to  DeVault  et  al.,  divided  teacher 
centers  into  the  Professional  Model  and  the  Bureaucratic  Model.  In 
the  Professional  Model  emphasis  was  placed  on  self-governance;  exchange 
of  ideas  through  seminars,  panels,  workshops,  newsletters,  journals, 
and  book  reviews;  performance  judged  by  peers  and  to  some  extent  by  the 
clientele;  and  professionals  contributing  to  their  own  in-service 
training.     Centers  classified  under  the  Bureaucratic  Model  were  run 
by  boards  of  education  and  their  administrative  advisers--it  fit  the 
previous  DeVault  et  al.  description  of  Bureaucratic  Model. 

Wright  (1978)  categorized  one  element  of  teacher  centers--their 
in-service  program.     Looking  at  this  one  element  a  teacher  center  could 
be  classified  as  one  of  the  following: 

(1)  Institutional  Type — exemplified  when  the  school  district 
as  a  whole  is  moving  in  a  pre-determined  direction. 

(2)  Professional  Type--employee  .  .  .  selects  to  partake  in 
instruction. 

(3)  Situational  Staff  Develoiimcnt  Type--  .   .   .  usually 
precipitated  by  a  crisis  or  abrupt  change. 

(4)  Personal  or  Recreational  Staff  Development  Type--programs 
designed  (to  satisfy)  an  employee's  need  for  personal 
growth.     (j).  7) 
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Van  Fleet  (1977)  divided  teacher  centers  into  two  types--Single- 

Agency  Centers  and  Multi-Agency  Centers.    The  former  was  developed  by 

local  groups  of  teachers,  teacher  organizations,  school  districts, 

and  in  some  cases  by  private  foundations.    They  were  patterned  after 

the  Britisli  style  center  where  teachers  voluntarily  gathered  for  both 

socialization  and  professional  improvement  purposes.  Multi-Agency 

Centers  were  consortium  in  nature,  and  according  to  Van  Fleet  (1977), 

They  seem  to  be  an  outgrowth  of  American  efforts  to  introduce 
reform  in  teacher  education  by  sponsoring  closer  working 
relationships  among  teacher  training  institutions,  public 
school  districts,  and  teacher  organizations.    The  purpose  of 
this  second  type  of  teacher  center  is  ostensibly  directed 
toward  the  common  goals  of  all  participating  agencies,  namely 
the  cooperative  delivery  of  preservice  and  inservice  teacher 
education.     (p.  413) 

The  most  adequate  of  the  typologies  reviewed,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  writer,  was  the  Schmieder  and  Yarger  organizational  and  functional 
typology.     More  different  kinds  of  centers  could  be  categorized  in 
that  one  of  the  seven  organizational  types  and  one  of  the  four  func- 
tional types  could  be  selected  for  best  fit;  whereas,  the  limited 
nature  of  the  other  typologies  did  not  allow  differentiation  between 
organizational  style  and  function.    Additionally,  many  of  the  other 
author's  t>7)ologies  overlapped  parts  of  the  Schmieder  and  Yarger 
typology  and  were  in  fact  subsumed  by  the  latter.     For  example,  Joyce 
and  Weil's  Informal  English  Style  Center  could  be  classified  under 
Schmieder  and  Yarger' s  functional  Facilitating  Ty-pc  Teaching  Center, 
their  Corporate  Center  under  Schmieder  and  Yarger 's  functional 
Responsive  Type  Teaching  Center,  and  their  Competency-Based  Center 
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under  the  functional  Advocacy  Type  Teaching  Center.     The  Schniieder 
and  Yarger  typology,  however,  took  the  classification  of  a  center 
further  than  Joyce  and  Weil's  typology  in  that  not  only  a  center's 
functional  style  could  be  identified  but  also  its  organizational 
structure.    Similarly,  Bell  and  Peightel's  Autonomous,  Partnership, 
and  Consortium  Centers  could  be  classified  under  three  of  Schmieder 
and  Yarger's  organizational  types — Independent  Teaching  Center,  Free 
Partnership  Teaching  Center,  and  Free  Consortium  Teaching  Center, 
respectively.     Bell  and  Peightel's  Special  Focus  Center  was  identical 
to  Schmieder  and  Yarger's  Functionally  Unique  Teaching  Center.  Bell 
and  Peightel's  typology  did  not,  however,  provide  sufficient  organiza- 
tional or  functional  types  to  classify  adequately  existent  centers. 

Since  the  development  of  the  Schmieder  and  Yarger  typology, 
around  1973,  increased  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  tlic  clientele 
served  by  teacher  centers  as  well  as  sources  of  financial  support. 
Since  the  first  dimension  of  the  typology  was  a  center's  organizational 
structure,  the  second  dimension  the  functional  t>'pe,  and  the  third 
dimension  varying  combinations  of  the  first  two,  possibly  a  fourth 
dimension  could  be  created  which  concerned  clientele  served.  Sub- 
categories of  this  dimension  could  be,  for  example,  preservice 
teachers;  in-service  teachers;  preservice  and  in-service  teaclicrs; 
teachers,  paraprofessionals,  and  administrators;  and  teachers,  parn- 
l)rofcssionals,  administrators,  otiicr  educational  institution's  jicr- 
sonnel,  and  community  members.     A  fifth  dimension  might  similarly  be 
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added  tliat  dealt  with  sources  of  financial  support.  Subcategories 
could  include  support  from  such  sources  as  the  federal  government, 
state  legislature,  private  foundations,  colleges  and  universities, 
school  systems,  and  donations  and  fees.  However,  too  many  additional 
dimensions  and  subcategories  would  negate  the  utility  of  a  typology 
and  render  categorization  unwieldy  thereby  reducing  categorization 
efforts  to  lengthy  descriptions  of  individual  centers. 

Models 

In  an  effort  to  systematically  present  various  models  of  teacher 
centers,  it  was  necessary  to  group  them  according  to  some  criterion. 
Most  of  the  typologies  presented  grouped  teacher  centers  according  to 
organizational  and/or  functional  type;  therefore,  a  different  criterion 
was  selected  for  grouping  models--tIie  clientele  served.    This  criterion 
was  selected  because  reports  of  models  generally  included  this  informa- 
tion and  because  it  was  important  in  understanding  the  operation  of  a 
teacher  center.     Other  information  regarding  such  things  as  financing, 
governance,  and  staffing  was  provided  concerning  the  models  presented-- 
to  the  extent  that  it  was  covered  by  the  discussants  of  the  models. 
Additionally,  the  models  covered  were  sometimes  proposed  models,  others 
were  operant.     Under  cither  circumstance,  liowcver,  the  discussants  of 
the  models  presented  them  as  an  example  to  be  einulatcd--even  if  tliey 
were  not  lal)eled  as  models.     The  writer  was  aware  tliat  many  other 
models  existed,  however,  those  presented  gave  a  sampling  of  the 
kinds  that  were  in  existence. 
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The  teacher  center  models  were  grouped  according  to  clientele 
served.  The  four  clientele  groups  used  were  preservice  teachers,  in- 
service  teachers,  preservice/in-scrvice  teachers,  and  a  combination 
model  including  two  or  more  of  the  following  groups:  teachers-- 
preservice  and/or  in-service,  paraprofessionals,  administrators,  other 
institutional/agency  personnel,  and  community  members. 

Additionally,  the  teacher  center  models  that  were  classified  into 
the  four  clientele  groups  served  primarily  those  clietele  under  which 
it  was  categorized,  however,  other  people  may  have  been  involved  in 
such  things  as  goal  setting,  decision  making,  planning,  provision  of 
resources,  and/or  even  partook  in  educational  activities.     The  point-- 
the  group  primarily  served  by  the  teacher  center  was  the  one  under 
which  it  was  classified. 
Preservice  Teacher  Centers 

Tlie  major  emphasis  of  these  centers  was  upon  preservice  teacher 
instruction  although  in  some  cases  others  involved  sucli  as  supervising 
classroom  teachers  and  university  personnel  benefited  peripherally.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  the  different  autliors  called  preservice 
teaclier  centers  by  various  names  such  as  teacher  education  center,  learn- 
ing center,  student  teaching  center,  and  clinical  teaching  center. 

Teacher  education  center.     Quinn  (1976)  described  a  competency- 
based  preservice  teacher  center/teacher  education  center  model  organized 
around  the  collaboration  efforts  of  colleges  and  universities,  school 
districts,  and  professional  staff  of  school  districts.     A  teacher 
education  council  representative  of  school  administrators,  teachers, 
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university  students,  and  university  staff  formed  the  core  of  the 
program  and  received  and  dealt  with  feedback  from  those  involved. 

The  elements  stressed  in  another  competency-based  teacher  educa- 
tion center  model,  as  described  by  Merritt  (1972),  were  the  importance 
of  developing  a  sense  of  "weness"  among  student  teachers  and  implemen- 
tation of  flexible  assignments  of  prescribed  experience,  ])erformance 
experience,  research  experience,  and  specialized  experience.  Addi- 
tionally, Merritt  suggested  mobile  learning  units  and  utilization  of 
town  hall  sessions  which  "are  activities  in  which  student  teachers 
would  participate  in  group  activities  in  order  to  (1)  develop  ties 
of  affiliation;   (2)  share  student  teaching  experiences"  (p.  14). 

The  five  preservice  teacher  education  centers  started  in  1971  by 
Iv'heelock  College  in  cooperation  with  tlie  local  schools  proved  success- 
ful by  student  teacher  reports  in  jilacing  student  teachers  in  cooperating 
schools.     The  centers  varied  from  formal  contractual  joint  appointment 
relationships  to  informal  arrangements  between  the  college  and  indi- 
vidual schools.     An  example  of  joint  appointments  was  when  the  on-site 
cooperating  teacher  became  the  college  advisor  for  a  small  group  of 
students  (Klugman,  1974) . 

McGeoch  and  Quinn  (1975)  also  discussed  a  teacher  education  center 
model.     In  this  model,  schools  worked  cooperatively  with  a  university, 
and  the  university  supervisor  became  a  clinical  professor  spending  most 
of  his  or  lier  time  in  tlie  schools  working  witli  scliool  staff  and  students. 
School  administrators,  university  students,  classroom  teachers,  and 
university  staff  planned,  reported,  and  evaluated  tlic  experiences  of 
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preservice  teachers.     A  similar  model  described  by  Merritt  and  Bell 
(1972)  included  a  prescribed  visitation  time  of  one-half  day  every 
week  wherein  student  teachers  were  involved  in  individually  prescribed 
visitation  activities.    Also,  on  a  weekly  basis,  the  university  super- 
visor and  the  supervising  teacher  aided  the  student  teacher  in  defining 
his  or  her  behavioral  objectives.     Furthermore,  many  of  the  learning 
sessions  regularly  held  at  the  university  were  shifted  to  the  teacher 
education  center. 

Learning  center.     Tlie  Pressor  Learning  Center  model  described  by 
Boswell  and  Gerber  (1977)  was  an  operant  preservice  teacher  center/ 
learning  center  based  upon  an  informal  facilitation  style--like  the 
facilitating  type  teaching  center  described  by  Schmieder  and  Yarger 
(1974).     This  center  was  strictly  a  resource  and  multimedia  facility 
for  preservice  music  teaciiers.     It  included  such  things  as  an  instruc- 
tional materials  center  and  a  grapliics  and  television  lab.     The  Center 
staff  functioned  primarily  as  materials  consultants  and  production 
assistants.     In  sum,  the  function  of  the  Presser  Learning  Center  was  to 
facilitate  and  support  the  process  of  becoming  a  music  teacher. 

Student  teaching  center.     According  to  Hess  (1971),  a  preservice 
teacher  center/student  teaching  center  proved  to  be  a  two-way  street. 
In  addition  to  the  professional  development  of  student  teachers,  in- 
service  training  of  cooperating  ])crsc)nnel  occurred.     However,  pro- 
service  teaciiers  still  were  tlie  primary  clientele. 

S.  Johnston  (1975)  described  a  student  teaching  center  model 
wherein  preservice  teachers  assigned  to  a  school,  supervised  by  the 
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department  chairman,  were  systematically  aided  with  their  planning 
by  their  cooperating  teacher.    The  cooperating  teacher  also  rou- 
tinely observed  their  teaching  and,  with  the  cooperation  of  college 
personnel,  identified  the  competencies  considered  achievable  by  the 
individual  student  teacher.     Walter  and  Pettefor  (1976-77)  described 
a  functioning  student  teaching  center.    The  key  elements  stressed  in 
this  model  were  the  implementation  of  one-half  day  student  teaching 
for  an  entire  semester  rather  than  all  day  student  teaching  and 
reduced  formal  evaluation.    Videotapes  were  used  for  student  self- 
evaluation  and  Flander'  s  Interaction  Analysis  was  used  for  coding  class- 
room interaction.     Additionally,  suggestions  were  made  by  Walter  and 
Pettefor  to  be  included  in  the  model: 

1)  Assignment  of  student  from  special  methods  courses  to 
assist  teacher  one  semester  before  student  teaching  begins. 

2)  Additional  training  for  supervising  teachers  so  that 
they  can  assume  major  responsibility  for  supervision  of 
student  teaching. 

3)  Development  of  a  set  of  teaching  competencies  common  to 

all  subject  areas  for  evaluative  and  remedial  purposes.     (p.  35} 

Clinical  teaching  center.     E.  B.  Smith  (1969)  described  his  pre- 
service  teacher  center/clinical  teaching  center  model  as  a  collaborative 
effort  between  universities  and  school  staffs  in  developing  educational 
programs  for  preservice  teachers.     It  was  suggested  that  state  depart- 
ments of  education  encourage  the  setting  up  of  such  centers  through 
the  utilization  of  already  available  facilities  and  staffs.     Some  of 
the  essential  elements  of  the  clinical  teaching  center  model  were 
described  by  E.  B.  Smith: 

A  steering  committee  .   .   .  small  and  have  an  equal  number  of 
members  from  the  schools  and  the  universities  representing 
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the  administration  and  the  teaching  faculty  of  both  institu- 
tions.   An  executive  officer  or  coordinator  selected  by  the 
steering  committee  to  carry  out  the  clinical  program.  An 
organization  of  the  total  faculty  of  the  center  (supervising 
teachers,  teacher  directors,  and  college  clinical  instructors) 
into  a  faculty  assembly  which  offers  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  the  center  and  becomes  involved  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  instructional  programs  for  the  center.   .  .  . 
Individual  schools  can  rotate  in  and  out  of  a  clinical  center 
on  a  regularized  schedule  every  three  or  four  years,  thus 
allowing  each  school  community  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  a 
clinical  approach  and  university  staff  involvement.     (pp.  35-36) 

Other.    Other  names  have  been  given  to  preservice  teacher  centers. 
For  example.  Stone,  as  pointed  out  by  Hess  (1971),  called  for  an  Edu- 
cation Professions  Institute,  Porter  (1975)  suggested  a  Professional 
Centre  based  on  the  seminar  and  tutorial  approach,  and  Willems  and 
Brown  (1972)  called  for  a  Teaching  Center.     Fantini  (1973)  called  his 
preservice  teacher  center  the  Teaching- Learning  Center  and  described 
it  as  follows: 

Teaching-Learning  Centers  would  be  performance-based  certifi- 
cation centers  specially  staffed  by  interdisciplinary  teams 
of  clinical  professors  whose  job  would  be  to  help  preservice 
students  acquire  and  apply  directly  with  children  the  compe- 
tencies needed  for  certification.   .   .   .  We  suggest  that  the 
Teaching-Learning  Centers  be  differentiated  according  to 
specialty,  e.g.,  early  childhood  education,  urban  education, 
(p.  32) 

In-service  Teacher  Centers 

In  these  centers,  emphasis  was  placed  on  serving  teachers  who  were 
certified  paid  employees.     Different  authors  entitled  them  in  various 
ways  such  as  curriculum  development  and  usage  center,  multicultural 
training  center,  tcaclicr  education  center,  teacher  center,  and 
teachers'  center. 
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Curriculum  development  and  usage  center.    One  such  in-service 
teacher  center/curriculum  development  and  usage  center  model,  described 
by  Steinaker  (1976),  was  based  upon  the  assumption  of  the  professionali- 
zation  of  teachers--meaning  teachers  would  be  knowledgeable,  skilled, 
and  creative.     This  model,  similar  to  Schmieder  and  Yarger's  facilita- 
ting type  teaching  center,  had  the  following  characteristics: 

Materials  and  media  would  be  available  for  curriculum  develop- 
ment.   Space  would  be  available  to  gather  resources,  sort  them 
out,  write  or  prepare.   .   .   .  Equipment  such  as  hard  and  soft 
media  would  be  available.   .  .   .  Work  areas  provided.  Human 
resources  would  be  available.   .  .   .  Center  .   .  .  include 
community  volunteers  on  its  staff.  .   .  .  set  up  parent  ad- 
visory groups  for  each  curriculum  area.     (Steinaker,  1976, 
p.  448) 

Multicultural  training  center.     Bronaugh's  (1977)  in-service 

teacher  center/multicultural  training  center  model's  objective  was  to 

train  teachers  to  teach  teachers  to  develop  skills  in  dealing  with 

different  racial  and  ethnic  backgrounds--a  responsive  type  teaching 

center  according  to  Schmieder  and  Yarger's  typology.     The  teachers  went 

to  the  center  three  days  a  week  and  their  regular  assignments  were 

carried  out  by  the  center's  staff.     Bronaugh  described  the  essence  of 

this  operant  Multicultural  Training  Center,  which  was  financed  by  the 

Emergency  School  Aid  (Title  VII): 

The  teachers  like  the  training  because  it  is  conducted  during 
school  hours;  the  climate  of  the  workshop  is  informal  and  non- 
threatening;  the  center  provides  factual  information,  tcch- 
ni(|ucs,  and  skills  that  have  been  rc(|ucstcd  I)y  teachers;  the 
replacement  tcaclier  insures  continuity  of  classroom  activities; 
tlic  classroom  teaclier  has  an  opjiortunity  to  evaluate  tlic  rei)lacc- 
ment  teacher's  effectiveness;  and  the  trainees  in  the  center 
are  peers.     (p.  205) 

Teacher  education  center.     The  operant  Osceola  County--Florida 


Technological  University  Teacher  Education  Center  Model,  as  described 
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by  Sullivan  and  Rothberg  (1977),  was  not  confined  to  any  one  building 
but  provided  services  where  needed.     Roughly  70%  of  the  funds  were 
provided  by  the  university  and  30°6  by  the  county.     The  council  was  the 
major  force  in  this  in-service  teacher  center/teaclier  education  center 
in  that  they  reviewed,  for  example,  all  in-service  components,  provided 
budgetary  assistance,  and  recommended  all  assignments  of  support 
personnel  to  school  based  programs.    The  council  operated  within  cer- 
tain guidelines  however: 

An  ongoing,  year-round  staff  development  component  is  provided 
for  any  school  in  the  county  that  desires  one.     [A  component 
being  an  instructional  plan  for  in-service  teachers.]  There 
are  countywide  staff  development  components  in  which  annual 
and  continuing  needs  may  be  met.     Only  those  teachers  who 
wish  to  participate  in  a  school-based  or  county-based  com- 
ponent are  actually  involved  where  the  component  is  implemented. 
If  one  or  more  teachers  cannot  find  a  school-based  or  county- 
based  component  which  interests  them  they  may  design  one  of 
their  own  and  submit  it  to  the  council  for  approval.  (Sullivan 
§  Rothberg,   1977,  p.  16) 

Teacher  center.     The  National  Education  Association  (NliA)  (1972) 
proposed  the  establishment  of  a  network  of  teacher  centers.    This  pro- 
gram was  launched  in  1972  and  the  basic  characteristics  of  the  centers 
were  teachers  shaping  and  operating  their  own  continuing  education, 
development  of  a  nonthreatening  center  environment,  and  the  support  of 
the  organized  teaching  profession.     Program  and  staffing  were  deter- 
mined by  policy  boards  selected  by  teacher  associations,  and  informal 
rclati  onshiiis  with  cooperating  agencies  existed  in  an  effort  to  hi-oaden 
resources  available.     The  NHA  provided  the  teacher  centers  services  in 
the  areas  of  contract  negotiations,  monitoring,  and  evaluation  of 
programs.     These  NliA  teacher  centers  differed  from  the  general 
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description  of  another  teacher  center  model  discussed  by  McLaughlin 
(1977)  in  that  there  was  no  joint  governance  between  teachers  and 
administration.    However,  similarities  existed:     teachers  were  con- 
sidered as  professionals,  the  center  served  a  variety  of  functions  for 
teachers,  local  resource  people  were  used,  release  time  was  provided, 
and  no  attempt  was  made  to  offer  a  standardized  district  program. 

Teachers'  center.    An  in-service  teacher  center/teachers'  center 
model  was  described  and  suggestions  for  its  implementation  were  pre- 
sented by  Miridian  Municipal  Separate  School  District  in  Mississippi 
(1977).    The  center  was  to  have  an  informal  environment  where  teachers 
suggested  activities,  examined  materials  for  possible  use,  and  par- 
ticipated in  professional  growth  activities.    Also,  a  facility  was  to 
be  provided  where  research  and  experimentation  could  be  conducted,  in- 
service  activities  could  be  hosted,  and  humanistic  curriculum  and 
practices  could  be  developed.    The  basic  functions  of  the  center  were 
to  facilitate  dialogue  among  teachers  and  others  by  providing  proper 
facilities,  incentives,  and  resources;  to  revise  the  curriculum;  to 
encourage  the  proposal  and  establishment  of  experimental  and  outstand- 
ing programs;  to  provide  in-service  training;  to  help  develop  a  sense 
of  professionalism;  and  to  provide  opportunities  for  socialization. 

Other.     Other  in-service  teacher  center  models  described  in  the 
literature  were,  for  example,  the  League  Model,  the  Business  liducation 
Career  Model,  and  the  I'aculty  Development  Center  Model.     An  cxamiilc 
given  of  a  League  Model  was  the  League  of  Cooperating  Schools  which 
was  partially  supported  by  the  Kettering  Foundation.     The  in-service 
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activities  provided  to  the  22  schools  involved  were  based  upon  the 
premise  that  every  school  should  seek  self  improvement — "diagnosing  its 
problems,  formulating  solutions,  taking  action  on  recommended  solutions, 
and  then  trying  to  get  evidence  about  the  effects  of  such  action" 
(Goodland,  1972,  p.  211). 

An  example  of  a  Business  Education  Career  Model  was  the  operant 
Norman  Thomas  High  School  Teacher  Center  in  New  York.    The  nearby 
Barauch  College  served  as  a  resource  yet  the  center  was  run  by  and  for 
the  high  school  faculty.    The  participants  of  this  responsive  type  in- 
service  teacher  center  surveyed  the  business  community  and  determined 

1)  Characteristics  of  the  job  market  for  graduates. 

2)  Types  of  entry  level  job  groups  and  specific  job  titles 
within  groups. 

3)  Global  clusters  of  knowledge  and  skills  and  specific 
knowledge  and  skills  required  for  beginning  jobs. 

4)  Career  paths  emerging  from  entry  level  jobs. 

5)  Location  of  and  means  of  utilizing  business  conmiunity 
resources  in  the  high  school  programs. 

6)  Needs  of  the  business  community.     (Haimner  ^  Seabrook, 
1976,  p.  9) 

An  example  of  a  Faculty  Development  Center  model  was  one  that  was 
developed  from  responses  to  a  random  telephone  survey  of  southern 
college  faculty  asking  them  what  they  thought  were  the  ideal  character- 
istics of  such  a  center.    Although  the  other  models  and  typologies 
mentioned  generally  referred  to  K-12  preservice  and/or  in-service 
activities,  this  one  did  not--teacher  centers  were  beginning  to  include 
in-service  development  of  college  faculty.     Results  of  the  telephone 
survey  were  described: 
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[The]  survey  of  Southern  college  faculty,  indicates  particular 
services  of  an  ideal  instruction  center:     grants  or  financial 
assistance,  released  time,  professional  advise,  technical 
specialists,  assistance,  equipment,  secretarial  help,  work- 
shops, graduate  teaching  assistance,  new  faculty  orientation, 
instructional  research,  assisting  departments  to  assess  effec- 
tiveness, consulting  services,  non-punitive  testing,  and 
program  evaluation.     (SREBAG,  1976,  p.  7) 

Preservice/In-Service  Teacher  Centers 

Teacher  Corps  projects  were  similar  to  some  preservice/in-service 

teacher  centers,  and  some  eventually  developed  into  teacher  centers. 

Those  that  did  were 

expected  to  provide  both  preservice  and  inservice  training  at 
a  public  school  site,  to  bring  about  institutional  change  at 
both  the  local  education  agency  and  the  cooperating  university, 
and  to  involve  university  personnel,  public  school  personnel, 
and  parents  from  the  school  community  in  collaborative  de- 
cision making.     (Morine-Dershimer,  1978,  p.  19) 

Many  other  preservice/in-service  teacher  centers  developed  inde- 
pendently of  the  Teacher  Corps  projects  and  were  called  names  such  as 
teacher  education  center,  teaching  learning  center,  and  teacher  center. 

Teacher  education  center.     Collins  (1970)  described  a  preservice/ 
in-service  teacher  center/teacher  education  center  model  that  consisted 
of  a  cluster  of  two  or  three  geographically  contiguous  elementary 
schools,  or  one  or  two  junior  high  schools  (or  middle  schools),  and  a 
senior  high  school.     The  center  operated  under  a  partnership  arrange- 
ment between  the  school  system  and  one  or  more  preparing  institutions; 
inclusion  of  professional  associations  and  the  state  dcjiartmcnt  of 
education  was  possible,     'llic  partners  jointly  selected  a  full-time 
coordinator  responsible  for  personnel  and  material  resources  for  both 
preservice  and  in-service  activities.     The  preservice  teachers  were 
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assigned  to  a  particular  center  staff  or  to  a  department  within  the 
center  staff  as  opposed  to  a  supervising  teacher.     Participating  in- 
service  teachers  were  provided  a  sequence  of  courses,  workshops,  and 
seminars  offered  in  the  center.     This  arrangement  gave  greater 
responsibility  to  the  public  schools  for  preservice  education  and  to 
the  university  for  in-service  education.     Hess'   (1971)  teacher  educa- 
tion center  model  was  similar  to  Collins'  in  that  student  teachers  were 
not  to  be  assigned  to  a  cooperating  teacher  but  to  the  center.  Al- 
though Mess  did  not  propose  a  model  as  clearly  as  did  Collins  he  did 
delineate  five  objectives  for  a  teacher  education  center: 

1.  To  provide  wide  and  varied  direct  experiences  for  tlie 
student  teacher. 

2.  To  develop  a  program  of  both  pre-service  and  in-service 
education  for  teachers. 

3.  To  develop  the  role  of  the  education  center,  coordinator, 
representative  of  the  state,  the  college,  and  the  school  system. 

4.  To  clarify  the  roles  of  all  other  center  personnel. 

5.  To  explore  state  department  involvement  in  the  education 
center.     (p.  301) 

An  operant  preservice/in-service  teacher  center/teacher  education 
center  model,  the  Harrison  County  Teacher  Education  Center  in  West 
Virginia,  was  described  (Feaster  5  Nutter,   1977)  as  a  consortia  with 
the  state  education  agency,  local  education  authority,  colleges,  and 
county  participants  having  equal  authority.     The  State  Department, 
county,  and  colleges  participating  provided  three-way  funding.  TIic 
center  operated  on  a  field  based,  problem  centered  approach.     Some  of 
the  major  components  of  this  center  modcJ  were  semi-annual  needs 
assessment  (Curran,   1977);  broad  course  topics;  team  teaching  techniques; 
cross-fertilization  of  personnel  from  public  schools,  higher  education. 
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and  the  state  department  of  education;  and  flexible  scheduling  (Feaster 
§  Nutter,  1977). 

Teaching  learning  center.    A  responsive  type  teaching  learning 
center  model  described  by  Love  (1976)  was  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
English  education.    'ITie  model  included  preservice/in-service  English 
teachers  and  was  based  upon  a  consortium  composed  of  trainees,  public 
school  administrators,  supervisors,  teachers--both  on  the  junior  high 
and  secondary  levels,  and  of  ujiiversity  personnel.     Emphasis  was  placed 
upon  proper  site  selection  and  that  university  faculty  were  knowledge- 
able about  field  based  training  theories  and  procedures.    Along  with 
adequate  field  based  preservice  education  an  in-service  training  program 
for  the  cooperating  teachers,  university  instructional  personnel,  and 
other  interested  persons  was  provided.     This  model  could  be  utilized 
with  other  subject  area  specializations  as  well  as  with  a  program  in- 
corporating all  subject  areas. 

Teacher  center.    An  operant  preservice/in-service  teacher  center 
model,  Tlie  Teacher  Center  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  was  described  by 
Devaney  and  Thorn  (1975,  pp.  141-147)  as  primarily  serving  teachers  from 
public,  private,  and  parochial  schools  and  undergraduate  and  graduate 
college  students.    Approximately  twice  a  month  instructors  brought  their 
students  to  a  Center  orientation  session  and  later  many  students 
dropped  in  to  use  the  facility  on  their  own.    This  facilitating  type 
informal  center  was  described  as  a  nonprofit  corporation  governed  by 
an  advisory  board  of  15  (three  parents,  seven  teachers,  and  five 
parent/teachers)  who  developed  Center  policy.     The  Teacher  Center 
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coordinator  planned  specific  programs,  open  board  meetings  were  con- 
ducted, and  potluck  suppers  were  held  monthly.    As  for  funding, 

the  Center  received  funding  for  its  preservice  and  inservice 
program  from  the  New  World  and  Edward  11a zen  Foundations;  the 
environmental  activities  are  supported  through  a  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  grant.    Additional  funding  is  gained 
tlirough  book  sales  and  contracts  with  schools  and  community 
organizations  for  workshops  and  advisory  help.  Contract  fees 
cover  only  material  and  other  direct  workshop  expenses;  sala- 
ries are  paid  from  grant  moneys.     (Devaney  f,  Thorn,  1975, 
p.  146) 

Additionally,  Levin  and   Ilorwitz  (1976)  stated  that  The  Teacher 
Center  had  an  advisory  program  based  upon  four  basic  components: 

(a)  support  to  teachers,  through  classroom  visits  and  work- 
shop sessions  in  their  schools, 

(b)  advisory  assistance  to  teachers  at  the  Center  itself, 

(c)  in-service  training  provided  to  school  systems,  and 

(d)  assistance  to  other  community  agencies  and  programs, 
(p.  436) 

In  sum,  this  grassroots  Center,  founded  and  run  by  teachers  and 

unaffiliated  with  any  school  system  or  governmental  agency, 

offers  a  fiscal,  administrative,  and  educational  model  that 
may  be  practical  to  other  communities  interested  in  developing 
a  similar  rcsource--a  model  where  teachers  take  initiative  and 
are  responsible  for  their  own  learning.     (Levin  Hoi-witz, 
1976,  p.  439) 

Combination  Center 

This  type  teacher  center  served  two  or  more  of  the  following 
groups:     teachers--preservice  and/or  in-service,  paraprofessionals, 
administrators,  otiier  institutional/agency  personnel,  and  the  com- 
munity.    Some  of  the  names  given  these  type  centers  were  teaclicr  edu- 
cation scJiool,  professional  growth  center,  energy  teaching  center, 
personnel  development  center,  and  training  or  facilitating  center. 
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Teacher  education  school.     Hdelfelt  (1972)  described  a  combination 
center  model  with  the  title.  Teacher  Education  School.    The  specifica- 
tions for  his  model  were 

1.  Tlie  school  district,  the  local  teachers  association,  and 
the  college  would  specify  their  purposes  and  mutual  commitment. 

2.  The  school  would  be  a  laboratory  for  learning  by  all  who 
worked  there. 

3.  The  curriculum  and  modes  of  instruction  would  be  worked 
out  and  tested  against  the  board  goals  established  by  parents 
and  the  public.   .   .  . 

4.  Many  prospective  and  junior  teachers  (all  salaried)  would 
be  included  on  school  faculty  teams  to  make  possible  a  much 
more  individualized  program  of  learning  for  youngsters. 

(pp.  120-121) 

Other  characteristics  of  the  model  were  that  the  staff  should 


include  everyone  from  teacher  aide  to  senior  professor  and  that  the 
governance  of  the  center  should  be  the  responsibility  of  those  who  use 
it;  study  and  research  should  be  an  important  part  of  the  school  opera- 
tion; community  agencies  and  institutions  should  work  with  the  school; 
and  that  parents,  laymen,  and  other  community  members  should  be  deeply 
involved. 


Professional  growth  center.     H.  Hart,  as  reported  by  Kaplan  (1974), 
discussed  her  combination  model/professional  growth  center.     She  empha- 
sized the  need  for  a  physical  site  where  both  preservice  and  in-service 
teachers,  paraprof essionals ,  and  administrators  could  come  for  skills 
development,  review  of  research  and  curriculum  materials,  and  renewal. 
However,  she  suggested  that  utilization  of  the  center  concept  could 
precede  site  development  in  cases  of  financial  difficulty.     riic  key 
to  her  model  was  involvement: 

Identify  resources:     supervisors,  teachers,  central  and 
regional  personnel.     Tap  all  resources:     school  system, 
community,  and  university.     Create  a  student  teaching  center. 
Open  the  school  to  cluster  assignments  of  pre-student 
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teachers.     Welcome  university  staff  community  volunteers. 
Encourage  creativity  and  versatility.     (Kaplan,  1974,  p.  49) 

An  operational  center  model  of  this  type  was  described  by  Kennedy 
(1978) --'Die  Detroit  Center  for  Professional  Growth  and  Development. 
This  state  funded  center's  major  focus  was  to  "link  inservice  experi- 
ences to  educators'  preceived  and  stated  needs  and  to  the  learning 
needs  of  students"  (Kennedy,  1978,  p.  6).     Services  of  this  center 
were  provided  to  all  educational  personnel;  attendance  was  voluntary. 
Additionally,  this  decentralized  center  was  operated  by  a  five  member 
governance  board  with  representation  from  teachers,  paraprofessionals, 
and  administrators.    Also,  five  advisory  committees  (Reading,  Math, 
Paraprofessionals,  Evaluation,  General  Center  Advisory)  participated 
in  the  establishment  of  direction  and  priorities. 

Energy  teaching  center.     A  proposed  Energy  Teaching  Center  (Keniek, 
1976)  was  to  involve  teachers,  parents,  homeowners,  and  school  chil- 
dren.    The  Energy  Teaching  Center  would  probably  be  categorized  under 
Schmieder  and  Yarger's  advocacy  type  teaching  center  in  that  it  had  a 
programmatic  commitment- -community  education  regarding  energy  conser- 
vation.    Special  topics  such  as  carpooling,  insulation,  and  wood- 
burning  heaters  were  proposed.    Additionally,  each  center  using  this 
model  was  to  offer 

working  units  of  alternative  energy  technologies, 
hands-on  experience  in  construction  and  operation  of  resources, 
translation  of  theories  and  concepts  into  practical  and 
immediate  application,  and 

print,  media,  and  human  resources.     (Kcnick,   1976,  p.  34) 
It  was  also  noted  that  funding  for  energy  teaching  centers  might  come 
through  the  Environmental  Education  Act,  Career  Education  Act,  and 
various  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  titles. 
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Personnel  development  center.    A  personnel  development  center 
model  proposed  by  Denemark  and  Yff  (1974)  was  to  improve  education 
through  improvement  of  educational  personnel,  implementation  of  edu- 
cational reform,  and  dissemination  of  promising  practices.  Students, 
community,  managers  of  schools,  representatives  of  the  organized 
teaching  profession,  administrators  of  higher  education  institutions, 
faculty  of  higher  education  institutions,  and  state  department  of 
education  and  local  government  personnel  were  to  be  equally  repre- 
sented on  the  Personnel  Development  Center  policy  board.  Although 
each  group  represented  on  the  board  would  equally  participate  in  policy 
making  there  would  be  differentiation  in  degree  of  participation  in 
management  and  operation.     The  core  staff  would  be  from  colleges, 
schools,  and  community  service  agencies.     Funding  from  the  federal 
government  should  be  for  a  six-year  period  at  a  level  that  would  remain 
stable  for  a  four-year  period.    Also,  the  teacher  education  funds  given 
to  higher  education  institutions  should  be  used  to  support  the  personnel 
development  center. 

Training  or  facilitating  center.     The  combination  teacher  center/ 
facilitating  center  model  described  by  lannone  (1972)  called  for  the 
elimination  of  schools  of  education;  facilitating  centers  would  replace 
them.    Community  members,  parents,  businesses,  and  students  who  wanted 
to  learn  particular  skills  would  contract  for  the  needed  training.  For 
example,  20  persons  who  wanted  to  learn  certain  skills  would  contract 
with  an  individual  to  teach  them  those  skills.     It  would  be  up  to  the 
instructor  to  find  a  comfortable  space  for  learning.     Another  major 
characteristic  of  this  model  was  that 
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an  ad  hoc  arrangement  may  be  possible  for  future  schools  of 
education.     They  may  become  multi-institutional  in  structure 
so  that  they  may  plug  into  any  institution  as  the  situation 
demands.    They  can  become  open  training  institutions  or  edu- 
cation centers  without  any  particular  alignments  to  a  uni- 
versity or  community.     For  example,  it  may  be  possible  that 
institutions  such  as  West  Virginia  University,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Columbia,  and  others  can  be  combined  to  become 
an  Appalachian-Urban  teacher  training  program.   (lannone,  1972, 
p.  138) 

As  has  been  reported,  there  were  various  teacher  center  models 
serving  a  wide  range  of  clientele  from  preservice  teachers  to  a  combina- 
tion of,  for  example,  preservice  and  in-service  teachers,  administra- 
tors, and  community  members.     Some  models  simply  included  basic 
principles  of  organization  and  others  went  further  and  included,  for 
example,  staffing  and  financing.     Teacher  center  models,  regardless 
of  names  used,  were  important  as  possible  examples  to  use  in  developing 
new  teacher  centers  or  in  changing  old  ones.    Models  gave  needed 
suggestion  and  direction,  however,  no  one  model  was  appropriate  for 
emulation  in  all  cases  (Devaney,  1976). 

There  really  is  not  a  teachers'  center  model,  nor  should 
there  be  in  the  same  way  that  no  two  classrooms  should  be 
alike.    There  should  be  diversity,  each  developing  organ- 
ically, responding  to  local  needs  and  interests.  (Hougliton, 
1975,  p.  56) 


Summary 

Various  teacher  center  typologies  and  models  were  discussed  in 
this  chapter  in  an  attempt  to  present  the  diversities  existent  within 
teacher  centers  as  well  as  the  lack  of  congruence  regarding  their 
classification  and  definition.     Of  the  typologies  discussed,  the  more 
detailed  and  well-known  Schmieder  and  Yarger  typology  included  seven 
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teacher  center  organizational  types  and  four  functional  types.  The 
Van  Fleet  (Single-Agency  and  Multi-Agency),  Peterson  (Bureaucratic  and 
Professional),  DeVault  et  al.   (Bureaucratic  and  Informal),  and  Merritt 
and  Beckerman  (Specialization  and  Aggregate)  typologies  were  less 
detailed,  consisting  of  only  two  types.    The  other  tyjoologies  presented 
were  developed  by  the  Ad  Hoc  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Training 
Complexes  (Teaching  Skill--Protocol  Materials— Instructional  Model, 
Social--Political--Social  System  Model,  Interpersonal  Model,  Teacher 
Designed— Operated--Oriented  Model,  and  the  Industrial  Training  Model), 
Rosner  (State-Wide  Consortium  of  Centers,  University  Center,  School 
Training  Center,  and  the  Technology-Based  Individual  Study  Center), 
Selden  and  Darland  (Teacher  Oriented  Teacher  Center,  Centralized 
Bureaucratic  Teacher  Development  Alternative,  Decentralized  Bureau- 
cratic Model,  and  the  Autonomous  Model),  National  Education  Association 
Committee  on  Teacher  Centers  (a  description  of  four),  Joyce  and  Weil 
(Informal  English  Style  Center,  Corporate  Center,  and  the  Competency- 
Based  Center),  Schmieder  (a  list  of  12),  Bell  and  Peightel  (Autonomous, 
Partnership,  Consortium,  and  Special  Focus),  Feiman  (Behavioral, 

Humanistic,  and  Developmental),  and  Wright  (Institutional,  Professional, 

Situational,  and  Personal  or  Recreational). 

In  order  to  discuss  the  variety  of  teacher  center  models,  they 

were  categorized  according  to  clientele  served:    preservice  teachers; 

in-scrvicc  teachers;  prcservicc/in-scrvicc  teachers;  and  a  combination 

model  which  included  two  or  more  of  the  following  groups:  teachers-- 

preservice  and/or  in-service,  paraprofessionals,  administrators,  other 

institutional/agency  personnel,  and  coimnunity  members. 
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Some  variously  named  preservice  teacher  center  models  were  re- 
viewed:    teacher  education  center,  learning  center,  student  teaching 
center,  and  the  clinical  teaching  center.    Those  teacher  center  models 
discussed  that  served  primarily  in-service  teachers  were  the  curriculum 
development  and  usage  center,  multicultural  training  center,  teacher 
education  center,  teacher  center,  and  teachers'  center.     The  models 
discussed  that  included  preservice  and  in-service  teachers  were  the 
teacher  education  center,  the  teaching  learning  center,  and  the  teacher 
center.    The  center  models  reported  that  were  inclusive  of  two  or  more 
groups  to  be  served  were  the  teacher  education  school,  professional 
growth  center,  energy  teaching  center,  personnel  development  center, 
and  the  training  or  facilitating  center. 

Additionally,  all  centers  regardless  of  typological  or  model  name 
consisted  of  various  interrelated  components.    The  diversities  within 
these  components,  however,  has  created  the  wide  range  of  kinds  of 
centers  existent. 


CHAPTER  V 
TEACHER  CENTER  COMPONENTS 


Introduction 

After  having  reviewed  the  literature  on  teacher  centers  the  v^riter 
has  identified  ten  major  teacher  center  components:     impetus  for  estab- 
lishment, purposes,  clientele,  program,  governance,  staffing,  delivery 
system,  funding,  incentives,  and  evaluation.     References  to  these  com- 
ponents were  made  throughout  the  literature,  e.g.,  Collins  (1974), 
Devaney  and  ITiorn  (1975),  and  Schmieder  and  Yarger  (1974). 

Some  of  the  teacher  center  ty^-yes  and  models  presented  in  Chapter  IV 
included  discussion  of  some  of  these  components.    However,  in  order  to 
develop  more  fully  the  concept--teacher  center--the  possible  diversi- 
ties existent  within  each  of  these  components  were  reviewed.    Also,  the 
writer  found  that  these  components  were  interrelated;  changes  in  one 
component  affected  most  of  the  other  components. 

Components 

Impetus  for  Establishment 

Lovctt  and  SchmLcder,  as  reported  by  Lewis  (1978,  p.   20),  listed 
the  needs  that  gave  rise  to  the  establishment  of  the  "new  teacher 
centers"--these  centers  resulted  from  the  1976  federal  teacher  center 
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legislation  previously  discussed  in  Chapter  II.    The  needs  were  1)  in- 
service  was  not  related  to  teachers  needs;  2)  in-service  sites  were 
removed  from  where  teachers  taught;  3)  in-service  was  provided  for 
teachers  by  professionals;  4)  these  professionals  had  little  or  no 
classroom  experience;  5)  federal  priorities  were  often  unrelated  to 
teacher's  perceived  needs;  6)  in-service  education  was  not  responsive; 
7J  not  all  teachers  were  renewing  themselves;  8)  unemployed  teachers 
needed  to  be  retrained;  and  9]  better  preparation  was  needed  in  the 
areas  of  special  education,  counseling,  and  early  childhood  education. 
In  regard  to  this  last  point,  Yarger  and  Schmieder  (1978)  and  Estle  and 
Christensen  (1977)  emphasized  the  need  for  staff  development  programs 
that  would  prepare  both  general  and  special  education  teachers  for  the 
implementation  of  PL  94-142--legislation  requiring  education  for  handi- 
capped children.    They  felt  teacher  centers  could  provide  such  pro- 
grams . 

Drummond  (1978)  suggested  that  establishment  of  teacher  centers 
was  stimulated  because  the  majority  of  teachers  were  not  receiving, 
from  the  responsible  institutions  and  agencies,  the  kinds  of  in-service 
education  and  professional  service  they  needed.    Also,  weaknesses  in 
college  preservice  teacher  education  stimulated  growth  of  teacher 
centers.    Denemark  (1970)  described  these  weaknesses: 

1.  Inadequacies  and  irrelevance  of  much  that  presently 
constitutes  the  general  studies  or  liberal  education 
component. 

2.  The  hostile  academic  atmosphere  in  which  teacher  education 
is  conducted.  ... 

3.  Lack  of  conceptual  frameworks  for  teacher  education. 

4.  Simplistic  views  of  teaching  and  teacher  education.  ... 

5.  Inadequate  interlacing  of  theoretical  and  practical 
study.   .   .  . 

6.  Continued  acceptance  of  the  single  model,  omnicapable 
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teacher.   ,  ,  . 

7.  Low  selection  and  retention  standards  for  teacher 
candidates.  ... 

8.  Schedule  rigidities  and  cumbersome  procedures  for 
curriculum  change.   .   ,  . 

9.  Absence  of  student  opportunities  for  exploration  and 
inquiry.   .   .  . 

10.  Schizophrenic  role  expectations  for  teacher  education 
departments.     (pp.  539-542) 

Andrews  (1975)  reported  that  in  the  late  1960s  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Teacher  Education  and  Professional  Standards  set  three  objec- 
tives that  aided  teacher  center  development:     1)  the  joining  of  pre- 
service  and  in-service  teacher  education,  2)  the  lengthening  of  the 
teacher  education  process,  and  3)  the  adoption  of  differentiated  staff- 
ing.    Differentiated  staffing,  as  described  by  Lortie  (1978),  produced 
more  specialization  among  teachers  and  therefore  greater  interde- 
pendence. 

National  conditions  and  events  whicli  gave  strength  to  the  teacher 
center  movement  were  decline  in  school  enrollment;  new  emphasis  on 
energy  education,  metric  education,  and  consumer  education;  aging  work 
force;  declining  student  achievement;  emphasis  on  reading;  rising 
number  of  unemployed  teachers;  and  emphasis  on  using  research  findings 
in  the  classroom  (Lewis,  1978,  p.  22). 

Dillon  (1976,  p,  165)  explained  that  the  aging  work  force  was  due 
to  a  declining  birth  rate  and  resultant  decline  in  teacher  turnover. 
This  ])henomcna,  public  dissatisfaction  with  student  achievement,  and 
general  societal  pressures  tliat  impinged  on  schools,  were  the  reasons 
Dillon  stated  for  the  increased  emphasis  on  staff  development  and 
thereby  the  increased  number  of  teacher  centers.  Also,  the  push  for 
accountability  compounded  the  need  for  teacher  centers  (Calhoun,  1975; 
Fantini,  1973,  p.  39). 
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Other  factors  which  brought  to  light  the  utility  of  teacher 
centers  were  the  suggestions  that  what  was  needed  was  not  more  alterna- 
tive schools,  but  alternative  curriculums  and  structures  within  the 
traditional  schools  (Schmieder,   1975,  p.   19).     Teacher  centers  could 
play  an  important  role  in  development  and  dissemination  of  alternative 
curriculums  (Howey,  1974a,  p.  28).     Finally,  the  emphasis  placed  upon 
competency-based  teacher  education,  which  stressed  close  working  rela- 
tions between  school  districts,  teachers,  and  unions  (Van  Fleet,  1977, 
p.  422),  was  influential  in  stimulating  teaclier  center  growth  (Dickson, 
19  78). 
Purposes 

Many  purposes  for  teacher  centers  have  been  cited.     The  purposes 
selected  for  a  particular  center  directly  affected  its  governance, 
financing,  staffing,  and  clientele  components.     Some  of  the  purposes 
described  in  the  literature  were 

1.    Teachers  centers  were  to  help  in  the  creation  and  revision  of 
curriculum  (Adams,  1975,  p.  228;  Devaney,   1977c,  p.  20;  MMSSDM,  1977). 
Often  revision  of  curriculiim  was  necessary  in  order  to  add  a  local 
dimension  to  centrally  produced  materials  (Taylor,  1978,  p.  117). 
Focus  on  curriculum  content  was  also  to  include  interdisciplinary 
content  with  an  emphasis  upon  active  learning  (Buxton,   1976b).  Cur- 
riculum development  therefore  was  a  primary  purpose  of  many  teacher 
centers. 

The  common  purpose  which  stands  out  as  a  bond  linking  widely 
dissimilar  teachers'  centers  is  the  aim  to  help  teachers 
enliven,  individualize,  personalize,  enrich,  elaborate. 
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reorganize,  or  reconceptualize  the  curriculum  within  their 
own  classrooms.     (Devaney,  1976,  p.  414) 

In  addition,  it  was  reported  by  Devaney  [1977b)  that  in  order  to 
increase  teacher  participation  in  decisions  about  curriculum  there 
was  a  "need  for  support  and  activities  in  the  center  that  are  not  only 
hands  on  but  minds  on"  (p.  165), 

2.    Teacher  centers  were  to  help  meet  individual  needs.    A  need 

for  dialogue  and  socialization  among  teachers  was  reported  (Mf-ISSDM,  1977). 

O'Brien  (1977)  reiterated  this  point: 

A  teachers'  center  is  minimally  a  meeting  (1)  where  teachers 
eat  and  (2)  where  teachers  are  mutually  supportive.    A  major 
contribution  of  teachers'  centers  may  well  be  in  terms  of 
effect:     increased  self-esteem,  confidence  and  willingness 
to  seek  and  share  advice.     (p.  45) 

In  order  to  relate  to  individual  teachers'  needs,  a  center  was  to 
contribute  to  a  sense  of  professionalism  (Yarger,  1974,  p.  8)  and  pro- 
vide an  environment  supportive  of  reflection  and  deliberation  about 
practice  (Discussions.  1978).     Also,  a  center  was  to  be  a  place  where 
a  teacher  could  improve  himself  or  herself  on  his  or  her  own  terms 
(Devaney,  1977a,  p.  10;  Joyce  §  Weil,  1973,  p.  5).     In  order  to 
accomplish  this  purpose,  a  center  must  "provide  continuity  of  space 
and  time,  and  a  staff  available  to  a  teacher  to  work  on  an  individu- 
alized problem"  (Devaney,  1977d,  p.  16).    The  activities  provided 
teachers  at  centers  were  to  vary 

toward  meeting  more  conventionally  defined  needs  of  teaclicrs 
whose  i)riorjtics  for  children  remain  largely  basic  skills, 
and  also  toward  deepening  and  extending  the  learning  of 
teacliers  who  have  already  experienced  the  nitty  gritty 
aspects  of  teachers'  center  activity  and  now  look  for  more 
long-range,  theoretical  learning.     (Devaney,   1977b,  p.  177) 
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Collins  (1974)  identified  the  individual  or  personal  needs  to  be 
met  by  teacher  centers  for  various  participant  groups: 
Teachers 

Instructional  materials  development 
In-service  training 

Shared  decision  making  in  regard  to  curriculum  and  professional 

matters 
Parents 

Training  as  classroom  aides 
Training  in  tutoring  skills 

Involvement  in  program  and  materials  development 
College  Instructors 
R  5  D  sites 

Sites  for  laboratory  experiences  for  preservice  students 
Sites  to  validate  and  field  test  innovative  programs  and 

instructional  materials 
Student  Teachers 

Supporting  environment  to  study  and  practice  teaching 

Paraprofessionals 

On-the-job  training.     (p.  13) 

3.  Some  authors  felt  that  another  purpose  of  teacher  centers  was 

to  provide  both  preservice  and  in-service  training  (Andrews,  1975;  Ellis, 
1974,  p.  45).     This  was  necessary  in  order  to  help  compensate  for  in- 
sufficient college  preparation  and  inadequate  in-service  (Kaplan,  1978, 
p.  144;  Landsmann,  1975,  p.  110).    Hopefully,  such  training  would  pro- 
vide teaching  skills  and  interpersonal  skills  rather  than  strictly 
subject  area  content  skills  (Van  Fleet,  1975,  p.  46)  for  the  purpose 
of  more  adequately  teaching  children  (Schmieder  5  Yarger,   1975,  p.  7). 

4.  Other  purposes  of  teacher  centers  related  to  institutional 
needs.     Schmieder,  as  reported  by  Pipes  (1977,  p.  18),  suggested  the 
need  for  retraining  the  unemployed;   Kaplan  (1978,  p.   147)  cited  the 
need  to  upgrade  the  skills  and  knowledge  of  educational  personnel; 
Taylor  (1978,  p.  120)  stated  the  need  for  induced,  not  ordered,  change 
in  many  teachers'  teaching  style  as  well  as  possible  content  change; 
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Tanner  and  Deneinark  (1972,  p.   11}  stressed  the  need  for  promoting  and 

disseminating  products  and  materials  where  essential;  and  Devaney 

(1977c,  1977d)  stated  the  need  to  energize  teachers  so  that  they  might 

invest  themselves  in  new  ideas  and  effort.    This  was  necessary  because 

statisticians  tell  us  that  teacher  turnover  will  be  minimal 
during  the  next  10  years  and  significant  change  in  schooling 
will  therefore  be  most  likely  brought  about  through  in-service 
training;  and  .   .  .  with  change  taking  place  at  an  increasingly 
rapid  rate,  renewal  mechanisms  will  have  to  be  brought  more 
directly  into  the  "scene"  of  action.     (Howey,  1974a,  p.  30) 

Such  needed  renewal  of  teachers  "will  be  accomplished  only  at  the  local, 

personal,  community  levels--in  teachers'  centers"  (Nelms,  1975,  p. 

177). 

Also,  centers  were  to  aid  teachers  in  understanding  different 
learning  strategies  and  mastering  a  wide  variety  of  models  of  teaching 
(Joyce,  1975),  although  "little  effective  data  were  available  to  assist 
administrators  and  teachers  in  determining  the  specific  skills  needed 
by  staff  members  to  produce  quality  education"  (Dillon,  1976,  p.  169). 

Another  institutional  need  some  authors  felt  should  be  fulfilled 
by  teacher  centers  was  the  involvement  of  the  public  in  teacher  center 
governance  (Kaplan,  1978,  p.  147)  and  development  of  educational  pro- 
grams (Parsons,  1972).    Two  of  the  purposes  of  teacher  centers  listed 
by  Parsons  were 

as  a  vehicle  for  teachers  and  non-teachers  (e.g..  Businessmen, 
Scientists,  Skilled  Craftsmen,  and  others  in  the  community) 
to  come  together  to  work  cooperatively  on  the  development  of 
educational  programs,  and  as  a  veJiiclc  for  coordination  of 
teacher  development  activities  with  parent  programs  designed 
to  facilitate  effective  learning  and  social-emotional  develop- 
ment in  children.     (p.  4) 
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Many  parents  did  not  believe  that  the  teaching  profession  was 
interested  in  educational  issues  other  than  salary  (Howey,  1974a), 
To  help  curb  this  institutionally  damaging  belief,  teacher  centers  were 
to  educate  the  public  as  to  the  profession's  intent  and  needs  and  at 
the  same  time  allow  much  needed  input  and  feedback  from  the  community. 

Collins  (1974)  also  addressed  the  institutional  needs  that  could 

be  met  by  teacher  centers: 

School  System 
In-service  training 
Curriculum  development 
Instructional  improvement 
University 

Research  laboratories 
Sites  for  field  experiences 
Sites  for  program  validation 
Preservice  training 
Professional  Organizations 
Broad-based  decision  making 
Professional  accountability  and  control 
Community 

Better  understanding  of  schools'  goals 
More  meaningful  involvement  in  goal  setting 
Curriculum  planning.     (p.  13) 

In  sum,  conunon  teacher  center  goals  were  the  bringing  together  of 

curriculum  and  staff  development,  preservice  and  in-service,  the  real 

world  and  the  ivory  tower,  and  theory  and  practice  (Schmieder  5  Yarger, 

1975,  p.  ix). 

One  finds  purposes  relating  to  training;  objectives  held  by 
colleges  of  education  for  field-based  experiences  for  student 
teachers;  objectives  of  state  education  departments  for 
recertif ication  of  experienced  teachers,  perhaps  according 
to  competency  schedules;  objectives  of  local  district 
officials  for  training  staff  in  particular  instructional 
systems,  curriculum  programs  or  competencies.   (Devaney,  1976, 
p.  414) 
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Steinmetz  and  Siegel  (1975,  p.  96)  felt  that  the  purposes  of  a 
teacher  center  were  based  on  an  evolutionary  process  and  that  members' 
expectations  were  to  be  adjusted  accordingly.    Methods  by  which  one 
center  determined  evolving  purposes  were  through  formal  needs  assess- 
ment instruments,  monthly  sampling  of  the  faculty  through  a  news- 
letter, and  casual  sampling  of  the  staff  through  conversations  [Wright, 
1978).    Additionally,  the  purposes  of  a  center  and  its  program  were 
defined  not  only  through  various  needs  assessment  techniques  but 
through  requests  of  teachers,  school  district  desires,  and  legislated 
programs  (Van  Fleet,  1977,  p.  417). 
Clientele 

The  clientele  of  a  teacher  center,  liberally  interpreted  and 
applied,  included  not  only  practicing  teachers  but  also  students  and 
conununity  members.     A  more  narrow  interpretation  and  application  of 
clientele  included  only  preservice  and  in-service  personnel  (Collins, 
1974,  p.  14),  and  in  some  cases,  as  has  been  reported,  primarily  only 
either  preservice  or  in-service  teachers.    According  to  Schmieder  and 
Yarger  (1975,  p.  8),  in-service  teachers  were  the  most  frequent  clients 
of  teacher  centers  with  administrators  second.    Also,  secondary  school 
teachers  generally  stayed  away  from  teacher  centers  (Rogers,  1976a, 
p.  405).     'Ihere  were,  however,  those  teacher  centers  that  included  many 
otliers  besides  In-scrvLcc  teacliers.     I'or  cx.implc,  the  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity West  Genesee  Teacher  Center  extended  services  to  preservice  and 
in-service  teachers  (Bell  ^  Peightel,  1976b,  p.  6);  The  Teacher  Center, 
Inc.,  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,   involved  teachers  from  public  and 
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private  schools,  student  teachers,  college  students  in  teacher  educa- 
tion, school  administrators,  paraprofessionals,  and  parents  (Levin  § 
Horwitz,  1976,  p.  436);  and  the  Teachers'  Active  Learning  Center  in 
California  included  nurses,  researchers,  librarians,  secretaries, 
and  vice-principals  (Buxton,  1975,  1976b,  1978). 

The  primary  thrust  in  the  literature  reviewed  was  the  need  to 
involve  more  people  in  teacher  center  activities.    Johnson  (1975,  p.  73) 
felt  that  in-service  education  should  include  all  school  personnel  both 
nonprofessional  and  professional  as  well  as  educators  at  all  levels: 
teachers,  administrators,  county  officers,  higher  education  personnel, 
and  state  department  personnel.    Tanner  and  Denemark  (1972,  p.  6)  also 
suggested  those  listed  by  Johnson  as  well  as  the  need  to  include  pre- 
service  teachers.    The  need  to  involve  the  community  in  teacher  centers 
was  stressed  by  many  authors  (Devaney,   1977b;  Inside  Out,   1974,  p.  20; 
E.  B.  Smith,  1975a,  p.  35).     In  addition,  Howey  (1974a)  stated  that 

local  communities  who  have  the  ultimate  responsibility  for 
what  happens  in  schools  and  who  are  making  the  greatest 
clamor  for  change,  are  still  generally  unable  to  get  signifi- 
cantly involved  in  what  they  are  most  concerned  about.  . 
Teacher  centers  do  have  great  potential  for  coordinating 
efforts  of  diverse  groups  of  people  concerned  about  improving 
.   .   .  schooling.     (pp.  26-27) 

The  extent  to  which  the  community  should  be  involved  in  teacher 
centers  varied,  however,  from  special  pleas  concerning  vocational  edu- 
cation participation  (Andrews,   1975)  and  community  college  participa- 
tion (Price  ^  Baker,   1973)  to  general  suggestions  for  total  community 
involvement.     Meade  (1973)  felt  all  interested  parties  should  be 
involved  "if  not  to  participate  directly  (and  many  should)  at  least 
to  understand  what  it's  all  about"  (p.  64). 
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There  were  those,  however,  who  wislied  to  see  teacher  centers 
serve  primarily  in-service  teachers  as  well  as  be  controlled  by  them 
(NEAIPD,  1972),    Selden  (1974)  stated  that  the  only  true  teacher  centers 
were  those  in  Britain  for  they  were  primarily  concerned  with  teachers. 
He  also  stated  (Sclden  5  Darland,  1972)  that  principals  and  other 
administrators  should  be  excluded  from  teacher  centers  and  that 
"parents,  conmunity  leaders,  universities  and  students  should  be 
represented  on  advisory  councils,  not  'parity  boards'"  (p.  14), 
Program 

Collins  (1974)  suggested  that  program  scope,  its  depth  and  variety, 
was  dependent  upon  a  center's  purpose,  function,  and  clientele,  A 
center  that  was  limited  to  serving  in-service  elementary  teachers  would 
have  a  ratlier  limited  scope  whereas  a  center  would  be  broader  in  scope 
if  it  included  both  preservice  and  in-service  teachers,  paraprofes- 
sionals,  and  administrators. 

Limited  fiscal,  material,  and  human  resources  had  considerable 
affect  on  program  parameters.    Some  centers  such  as  llie  Teachers  Inc. 
and  the  Philadelphia  Teacher  Center  maximized  their  resources  by  only 
being  open  certain  hours  that  would  also  accommodate  clientele  needs. 
Other  centers  such  as  the  Kanawha  Valley  Multi-Institutional  Teaclier 
Education  Center  provided  preplanned  programs  for  specific  personnel. 
Either  way,  because  of  resource  limitations  and  the  desire  to  meet 
needs,  a  thorough  needs  assessment  was  needed  in  order  to  set  program 
priorities  (Collins,  1974). 
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There  was  a  great  variety  in  the  types  of  programs  offered 
throughout  the  nation.     Program  offerings  ranged  from  film  developing 
and  printing,  meeting  emotional  and  cognitive  needs,  metrics,  needle- 
point, paper  sculpture,  cooking,  poetry  writing,  to  making  materials 
for  the  classroom  (Devaney  5  Thorn,  1975,  pp.  57,  65,  71,  98).  For 
those  centers  that  involved  other  community  members  and  institutions 
or  agencies,  program  resources  were  expanded.     For  example.  The 
Teachers  Inc.  included  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  Lincoln 
Center,  and  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  as  part  of  its  program 
(Collins,  1974). 

Information  regarding  teacher  center  programs  was  gathered  as  a 
part  of  the  Syracuse  Teacher  Center  Project's  National  Teacher  Center 
Survey  [previously  discussed  in  Chapter  II).     It  was  found  that  pro- 
grams throughout  the  country  were  relatively  similar  regardless  of 
their  support  base  or  type  of  consortium  involvement.    Other  findings 
were  reported  by  Schmieder  and  Yarger  (1974): 

All  three  groups  [school  systems,  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, teacher  center  leaders]  studied  stated  clearly  that 
they  most  frequently  directed  their  activities  toward  the 
enhancement  of  skills  for  teaching  children,  with  curriculum 
and  material  development  a  close  second.     Focus  on  profes- 
sional areas,  such  as  self-improvement,  certification,  labor 
negotiations,  and  human  relations,  was  a  distant  third.  Both 
teaching  skills  and  curriculum  and  material  development  out- 
distanced personal  and  professional  issues  by  approximately 
four  to  one.     (p.  10) 

Covcrnancc 

As  previously  discussed  in  Chapter  II,  Schmieder  and  Yarger  (1974) 
developed  a  typology  based  in  part  upon  the  governance  or  organizational 
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structure  of  teacher  centers:     independent  teaching  center — absence  of 
any  formal  affiliation  with  an  established  institution,  almost  inde- 
pendent teaching  center — formally  linked  with  an  educational  institu- 
tion yet  maintaining  a  high  amount  of  autonomy,  professional  organization 
teaching  center--negotiated  teacher  association  center  or  subject  area 
center,  single  unit  teaching  center--association  with  and  administration 
by  a  single  educational  institution,  free  partnership  teaching  center-- 
two  organizations  freely  joining  together,  free  consortium  teaching 
center--three  or  more  institutions  willingly  entering  a  relationship, 
and  the  legislative/political  consortium  teaching  center--organization 
and  constituency  prescribed  by  legislative  mandate  or  by  political 
influence. 

However  adequate  this  typology,  there  was  more  to  governance  than 
classification  of  types,  there  were  many  problems  associated  with 
governance. 

The  prospects  for  American  teacher  centers  having  a  significant 
impact  on  American  schools  will  remain  gloomy,  however,  unless 
we  can  deal  satisfactorily  with  sucli  questions  of  power  .   .  , 
1)  the  relationship  of  teachers  with  university  and  other 
outside,   'R  §  D-type'  experts,  2)  the  relationship  of  teachers 
with  tlie  school  administrators,  and  3)  the  relationship  of 
teachers  with  the  local  community.     (Pilcher,  1973,  p.  341) 

According  to  Davies  and  Aquino  (1975,  p.  275),  the  higher  educa- 
tion institutions  felt  they  should  dominate  relationships  with  teachers 
and  others  and  serve  in  the  primary  teacher  center  leadership  role, 
whereas  teachers  felt  they  should  be  tlic  key  and  school  administrators 
felt  they  should  control.     In  some  centers,  dominance  by  each  of  these 
groups  existed  (Collins,   1974).     For  example,  in  the  report  Inside 
Out  (1974,  p.  17),  it  was  stated  that  teacher  centers  should  be 
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governed  by  the  teacher  through  their  professional  organizations-- 

Edelfelt  and  Darland  (1972)  agreed.     Devaney  (1977c,  p.   12)  partially 

supported  this  position  for  she  felt  that  often  times  collaboration 

destroyed  the  teacher  center  as  a  safe  place  for  teachers.  Bain 

(1971)  even  suggested  that  a  new  teacher  monopoly  needed  to  be  created 

in  order  for  teachers'  organizations  to  bring  about  change.  Vanderpool 

(1975)  further  elaborated  this  position: 

Teachers  must  use  their  power  to  achieve  licensure.   .   .  . 
They  must  gain  control  of  standards  for  entry  and  continuation 
in  the  practice.    They  must  control  continuing  development 
shaping  it  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  individual  professional, 
the  site  faculty,  the  district,  the  state,  and  the  society, 
(p.  58) 

There  were  those,  however,  who  did  not  support  teacher  control 

of  in-service  programs  and/or  teacher  centers: 

The  "teaching  profession"  may  indeed  be  powerful  enough  and 

indeed  may  be  large  enough,  but  there  is  some  question  as 

to  whether  or  not  it  is  competent  enough  to  control  its 

own  destiny,  (Kaplan,  1978,  p.  149) 

Evidence  was  submitted  by  E.  B.  Smith  (1975b)  that  in  fact  some  of  the 

British  teacher  centers  where  teacher  groups  tried  to  go  it  alone  were 

unsuccessful : 

After  the  first  flush  of  excitement  .  .  .  building  a  continuing 
program  was  difficult,  even  self-defeating,  without  the  stimu- 
lation and  motivation  from  curriculum  development  projects  and 
injection  of  new  educational  ideas  and  theory.     (p.  254) 

In  order  that  the  professional  politics  of  teachers  does  not 

dominate  teacher  centers  without  input  from  the  public  and  the 

scholarly  community,  and  in  order  "to  avoid  elitist,  theoretical  and 

impractical  training  led  by  ivory- towered  educationists"  (E.  B.  Smith, 
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1975b,  p.  255),  it  was  recommended  that  governance  structures  include 
representatives  of  all  client  systems  (Discussions,  1978;  Jeffers  ^ 
McDaniels,  1975).     It  has  not  been  easy,  however,  for  those  in  control 
to  release  power  so  that  all  may  participate  in  decision  making.  For 
example,  in  many  cases  the  teacher  center  board  was  ultimately  con- 
trolled by  the  school  board  (Calhoun,  1975,  p.   312;  Discussions,  1978) 
and  often  the  school  board  neither  wanted  to  nor  could  legally  release 
control  of  teacher  in-service  education--this  directly  affected  teacher 
center  programs.    According  to  Pilcher  (1973),  this  was  unfortunate 
because 

to  establish  effective  teacher  centers  will  require  either  the 
abdication  of  power  by  those  who  now  hold  it  or  a  process  of 
political  in-fighting  and  compromise  by  those  who  don't.   .   .  . 
A  more  likely  prognosis  is  that  most  teacher  centers  will  die 
on  the  vine.   .   .   ,  We  should  not  let  this  happen.   ,   .   .  That, 
however,  is  precisely  what  will  happen  unless  we  take  note  of 
the  political  dimensions  of  educational  change  and  act  accord- 
ingly,    (p.  343) 

In  attempts  to  achieve  participation  by  various  groups  and  organi- 
zations in  tlie  governing  of  teacher  centers,  partnerships  and  consortia 
have  emerged  and  have  gained  wide  support  and  recognition  (Bell  5 
Peightel,  1976b,  p.  9).    A  partnership  was  defined  by  Schmieder  and 
Yarger  (1974)  as  a  two-party  relationship  usually  between  a  school 
system  and  university.    A  consortium  was  a  relationship  between  three 
or  more  institutions.     Neither  definition  mentioned  parity  which  was 
defined  as  "the  quality  or  state  of  being  equal  or  equivalent" 
(Webster's,   19(>7,  p.  613).     Hic  notion  of  tliis  type  of  parity  was 
not  condoned  by  many  (llite  C,  Drummond,  1975).     Steinmetz  and  Siegel 
(1975)  suggested  that  "the  idea  of  parity  may  be  simplistic.     It  may 
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be  better  to  determine  what  contributions  each  member  constituency  is 

best  equipped  to  make"  (p.  96).     Similarly  Berty  (1973,  p.  33)  stated 

that  roles  should  be  delineated  in  relation  to  responsibility.  There 

were,  however,  some  autliors  who  felt  that  all  persons  involved  with 

teacher  centers  should  "have  an  equal  voice  in  decision  making  and 

cooperate  at  the  development,  policy  and  implementation  levels" 

(Jeffers  5  McDaniels,  1975,  p.  26).     Finally,  there  were  those  who 

defined  parity  with  varying  notions  of  equality  (emphasis  added): 

Definition  of  parity  .   .  .   :     Collaborative,  mutual, 
deliberative  decision-making  and  planning  on  the  part 
of  those  giving  and  receiving  services.    Shared  decision- 
making with  equivalent  respect  to  all  input.    The  relation- 
ship of  parties  to  a  common  enterprise  which  is  charac- 
terized by  the  due  attention  to  expertise,  perspective,  and 
needs  of  each  of  the  parties,  and  as  a  means  of  making 
decisions  for  the  common  good.     (Mathieson,   1972,  p.  506) 

In  some  instances,  there  was  no  difference  between  the  definitions  of 

parity  and  collaboration  (Reed,   1977,  pp.  11-12). 

According  to  Allen  (1975),  collaboration  meant  the  sharing  of 

power: 

Collaboration  generally  results  in  the  making  of  management 
decisions  and  the  delegation  of  responsibility  among  agencies 
and  individuals  on  the  basis  of  competence  and  expertise, 
rather  than  power,  position,  or  traditional  practice.   .   .  . 
Collaboration  means  .  .   .  sharing  in  the  planning,  organiza- 
tion, operation,  and  evaluation  of  programs  and  sharing  in 
tlie  commitment  of  resources.     (p.  69) 

Such  collaborative  arrangements  were  advocated  by  many  authors 
(Calhoun,  1975,  p.  312;  Ucnemark,   1970;  I'ibkins,   1977;  Kaplan,  1978; 
Ward,  1978),  and  advantages  were  cited: 
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With  affiliation  come  supports  and  benefits  such  as  tlie 
following:     expertise  and  technical  assistance  from 
collaborating  personnel  and  clientele  linkage  by  means 
of  establishing  communication  channels.     (Dambruch,  Fransen 
5  Meder,  1975,  p.  2) 

However,  with  collaboration  came  constraints  and  changes  in  traditional 

structures  among  those  collaborating  (Boyer  ^  Maertens,   1975,  p.  314). 

Bottoms  (1975,  p.  94)  recommended  the  formalization  of  the  process 

which  allowed  representatives  of  all  participating  groups  to  have  input 

into  the  decision  making  process.    As  it  stood  as  of  1975,  however, 

teachers  and  administrators  were  the  most  frequent  members  of  governance 

boards  with  student  and  community  representatives  in  the  minority 

(Schmieder  5  Yarger,  1975,  p.  8). 

Some  of  the  problems  associated  with  sharing  decision  making  as 

it  related  to  teacher  centers  were  listed  by  Van  Fleet  (1975): 

--Teacher  groups  and  others  lack  background  information  neces- 
sary for  decision  making. 

--Traditional  social  distance  and  role  separation.  ... 
--People  in  power  don't  have  to  collaborate.  .   .  . 
--Council  members  don't  have  the  interpersonal  communication 
skills  to  be  effective  collaborators. 

--Decisions  are  made  at  another  level,  and  the  council  talks 
them  over  and  acts  as  a  rubber  stamp. 

--It  is  possible  for  the  superintendent,  and  sometimes  an 
assistant  superintendent,  to  override  a  project  that  the 
council  sponsors. 

--Teachers  in  some  cases  are  hand  picked  [to  be  on  governance 
council,  policy  making  board,  or  as  director  of  a  teacher 
center]  by  the  superintendent.     (p.  45) 

Reed  (1977),  in  contrast  to  identifying  problems,   identified  15 

requirements  for  successful,  mcjuiingfuJ  collaboration: 

1)  Theory  Y  as  a  basic  assumption.     [Theory  postulated  by 
McGregor  (1960,  Ch.  4)  that  average  humans  found  mental 
and  physical  work  as  natural  as  play  and  that  they  learned 
under  proper  conditions  to  seek  responsibility.]     2)  Equality 
of  membership.     [With  consideration  of  the  expertise  of  each 
of  the  individuals.]     3)  Similarity  of  orientation.  [With 
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understanding  and  respect  for  differences  in  style,  mind-set, 
and  ideology.]     4)  Understanding  of  the  prehistory.     [An  under- 
standing of  the  prehistory  of  the  cooperating  groups  as  well 
as  their  past  relationships  with  teacher  education.]  5) 
Careful  design  of  the  collaborative  setting--protective  of 
individuals  at  their  most  susceptible  point,  self  esteem.  6) 
A  need  for  innovation.     7)  Commonality  of  goals.     8)  Commitment 
to  the  idea  of  collaboration.     9)  A  clear  concept  of  roles, 
institutional  and  individual.     10)  An  understanding  of  the 
benefits  of  collaboration,  institutional  and  individual. 
11)  Tlie  careful  appointment  of  a  director  and  staff.     12)  The 
development  of  a  mechanism  for  conflict  resolution.     13)  The 
importance  of  an  external  critic.     14)  The  importance  of 
resource  and  political  reallocation.     15)  The  total  involvement 
of  all  components.     (pp.  13-58) 

Johnson  (1975)  also  identified  elements  of  effective  collaboration: 
"mutual  respect,  strong  commitment,  trust,  awareness  of  political 
realities,  and  something  at  stake  for  all  parties"  (p.  76). 

Partnersliips  and  consortia,  whether  utilizing  parity  or  collabora- 
tion, were  either  free  or  prescribed  legislatively  or  politically. 
Some  authors  felt  that  legislation  regarding  teacher  centers  was  not 
appropriate:     "Their  place  cannot  be  legislated  from  the  top  down  be- 
cause it  evolves  over  time  in  a  context  of  cooperation  and  shared 
inquiry"  (Feiman,  1978,  p.  24).    Others  felt  that  legislation  concern- 
ing in-service  education,  and  thus  teacher  centers,  was  necessary: 
"At  the  state  level,  a  supporting  framework  of  regulations  and  poli- 
cies, financial  support  and  mechanisms  of  governance     seem  minimum 
essentials"  (lldelfelt  §  Lawrence,  1975,  p.  18).    Then  there  were  those 
somewhere  in  the  middle  like  llaymcn  who  was  quoted  in  Discussions  of 
Major  Issues  Related  to  Teacher  Centers  (1978)  as  having  said  "I'm  not 
sure  government  support  should  be  sought  in  every  case- -you  would  have 
to  abide  by  their  regulations"  (p.  174), 
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Additionally,  Steinmetz  and  Siegel  (1975)  suggested  "it  may  be  best 
to  write  laws  incrementally,  in  keeping  with  the  stage  of  development 
of  the  teacher  center"  (p.  97) . 

E.  D.  Smith  (1974)  conducted  a  survey  in  an  effort  to  determine 
the  amount  of  state  legislation  regarding  teacher  centers.  Respondents 
confined  their  comments  to  whether  there  was  state  legislation  concern- 
ing teacher  centers,  state  administrative  provisions  related  to  teacher 
centers,  and/or  a  state-level  study  related  to  teacher  centers.  The 
survey  results  indicated  that  1)  there  were  17  states  (34%)  that  showed 
no  action  regarding  teacher  centers  and  conducted  no  state- level  study; 
2)  there  were  15  states  (30%)  where  there  was  no  action  but  a  state- 
level  study  was  conducted;  3)  there  were  14  states  (28%)  where  there 
was  no  legislation  but  there  was  administrative  provisions  and  state- 
level  study;  and  4)  there  were  four  states  (8%)  where  there  was  legis- 
lation, administrative  provision,  and  a  state-level  study. 

According  to  E.  D.  Smith  (1974),  the  four  states  reporting  legis- 
lation were  Vermont,  California,  Florida,  and  Texas,     The  legislation 
in  Vermont  required  teacher  education  programs  to  be  competency-based 
if  they  were  to  be  funded  and  it  called  for  a  consortium  type  or 
teacher  center  setting.    Teacher  centers  resulted.     In  California, 
the  Ryan  Act  created  the  Autonomous  Commission  for  Teacher  Preparation 
and  Licensing.    This  Commission  reported  the  need  for  "teacher  center- 
ing."   Florida,  the  only  state  that  directly  enacted  legislation 
establishing  teacher  centers,  passed  the  Teacher  Education  Center  Act 
in  1973.     Tlie  legislation  authorized  tlie  teacher  center  to 
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(a)  provide  in-service  teacher  education,   (b)  provide 
preservice  teacher  education,  (c)  prepare  and  reproduce 
teacher  training  materials,   (d)  develop  and  encourage 
community  participation  in  educational  programs,  and 
(e)  recommend  programs  through  which  provision  is  made 
for  alternative  routes  to  certification  and  completion 
of  master's  degrees.   (B.  D.  Smith,   1974,  pp.  24-25) 

In  Texas,  the  1969  Student  Teaching  Act  (Ryan,  1978),  the  1970  U.S.O.E. 

funded  Training  of  Teacher  Trainers  Program,  and  the  1971  selection 

of  the  Texas  Project  as  one  of  the  four  U.S.O.E.  pilot  Teacher  Center 

Projects  all  supported  the  development  of  teacher  centers. 

National  legislation  regarding  teacher  centers  affected  the 

governance  structure  of  only  those  centers  funded  under  the  1976 

National  Teacher  Center  Program.    Details  of  this  legislation  were 

discussed  in  Chapter  II. 

Staffing 

The  staffing  patterns  at  teacher  centers  varied  primarily  as  a 
function  of  center  budget  and  clientele  needs  (SREBAG,  1976,  p.  7). 
Whether,  for  example,  limited  budgets  or  clientele  needs  were  the  cause, 
classroom  teachers  were  being  used  more  extensively  as  trainers  in 
teacher  center  programs  (Dillon,  1976,  p.  167;  Van  Fleet,  1977,  p.  419). 

Since  staffing  patterns  varied  no  set  group  of  personnel  could  be 
identified  for  teacher  centers.    However,  there  usually  was  a  center 
director  or  facilitator  (Collins,  1970).    This  position  was  seen  as 
crucial  to  the  success  of  a  center  (Meade,  1973,  p.  24).    The  director's 
role  was  defined  as  a  facilitator  that  aided  interested  faculty  in 
professional  growth  (DuShane,  1974)  and  as  a  supporter  of  teacher 
involvement  in  decision  making  (Edelfelt  §  Johnson,   1977,  p.  65). 
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Bell  and  Peightel  (1976a)  identified  what  they  considered  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  competent  center  director:     articulate,  enthusiastic, 
able  to  cope,  expeditor,  knowledgeable,  committed,  confident,  and  an 
excellent  teacher.     Center  directors  were  often  school  district 
employees  which  created  dual  allegiance  and  often  stifled  their  crea- 
tivity and  productivity  (Van  Fleet,  1977,  p.  416). 

An  example  of  a  typical  center  staff  was  that  of  Campbell  County 
Teachers  Center  in  Virginia  where  there  was  a  director,  a  secretary, 
a  media  teacher,  and  a  resource  teacher  (Yeatts,  1976,  p.  419). 
Whether  such  a  staff  was  volutary  or  paid  or  full-time  or  part-time 
depended  upon  budget,  need,  center  purpose,  and  possibly  the  district's 
policy  and/or  the  state's  policy  and/or  legislation.    Another  example 
of  teacher  center  staff  was  described  by  McGeoch  and  Quinn  (1975,  pp. 
176-177)  and  included  associate  teachers  (traditionally  student  or 
practice  teachers),  sponsor  teachers  (supervision  teachers),  clinical 
professors  (involved  university  faculty),  school  administrators,  and 
directors  of  clinical  experiences  (administrators  of  the  teacher  center). 
A  final  example  of  a  center  staff  included  not  only  the  staff  positions 
but  also  the  qualifications  of  those  filling  them: 

There  are  at  least  three  full  time  content  persons,  a  secre- 
tary, coordinator,  and  a  media  specialist  responsible  for 
documentation  and  environment.   .   .   .  Each  staff  member  has 
experience  in  active  learning  for  children  and  adults,  a 
knowledge  of  curriculum  content  ...  a  sensitivity  to  the 
role  of  the  learning  environment,  responsiveness  to  other 
people,  experience  witli  curriculum  development,  and  a  trust 
tliat  learners  will  learn  througli  a  variety  of  styles  and 
pace--given  supportive  conditions,  appropriate  materials, 
structure,  and  purpose.     (Buxton,   1976b,  p.  429) 
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Delivery  System 

The  delivery  system  was  the  way  in  which  center  services  were 
provided  to  the  clientele.     For  discussion  purposes,  delivery  systems 
were  divided  into  delivery  models,  delivery  methods,  and  times  of 
del ivery. 

Two  delivery  models  identified  by  Arends,  Hersh,  and  Turner  (1978) 
were  the  linking  agent  model  and  the  organization  development  model. 
The  linking  agent  model  consisted  of  agents  who  traveled  to  various 
schools  helping  clients  identify  their  needs  and  providing  assistance 
through  use  of  research  validated  solutions.    The  organization  develop- 
ment model  was  based  upon  helping  people  in  t he  schools  join  together 
in  training  and  development  efforts  using  the  resources  already 
possessed  by  those  involved. 

Another  delivery  model  described  by  Koopman,  Duke,  Ramsey,  Homes, 
and  Mai  (1976)  included  use  of  work-study  teams--consisting  of  teachers, 
teacher  aides,  administrators,  university  professors,  and  graduate 
students--to  attack  a  particular  area  of  concern.    Additionally,  an 
on-site  advisor  who  worked  with  no  more  than  four  schools  at  a  time 
served  as  a  facilitator  and  encouraged  creative  problem  solving  by  the 
teacher. 

Manolakes  (1977)  described  a  delivery  system  which  included 
advisors  working  out  of  teacher  centers.    However,  the  primary  way  of 
delivering  services  was  to  make  sure  the  needed  materials  and  advisors 
were  available  and  allow  teachers  to  seek  advice  and  materials  when 
they  felt  they  needed  it--for  as  Feiman  (1975b)  suggested,  "T]\c  main 
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'instruction'   [at  teacher  centers]  consists  of  unprogrammed  encounters 

between  staff  and  teachers,  teachers  and  teachers,  teacliers  and 

materials"  (p.  10).    The  advisory  approach  adopted  in  Manolakes'  model 

was  also  suggested  by  Mai  (1977)  where  the  advisor  was  a  resource 

linker,  at  the  teachers  disposal,  and  involved  in  doing  things  for 

teachers  on  a  nonthreatening,  intimate,  and  sustained  basis.  Levin 

and  Horwitz  (1976)  also  described  an  advisory  model  for  delivering 

teacher  center  services: 

At  the  Teacher  Center,  Inc.,  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  they 
have  a  Teacher  Center's  advisory  program.  ...  It  has  four 
basic  components  (a)  support  to  teachers,  through  classroom 
visits  and  workshop  sessions,  in  their  own  schools;  (b)  ad- 
visory assistance  to  teachers  at  the  Center  itself;  (c)  in- 
service  training  provided  to  school  systems;  and  (d)  assistance 
to  other  community  agencies  and  programs.     (p.  436) 

Another  delivery  model,  greatly  utilized  in  Texas,  was  the  School 

Based  Teacher  Educator  (SBTE)  model  (Hall  i,  Loucks,  1977;  Kingery,  1977; 

Loucks  ^  Hall,  1976).    According  to  Houston  (1977),  the  SBTIi  in  Texas 

was 

a  professional  who  has  responsibility  for  either  preservice, 
inservice,  or  continuing  teacher  education,  and  whose  primary 
base  of  operations  is  in  the  elementary  or  secondary  school. 
The  part-time  SBTE  is  a  teacher  of  students  as  well  as  a 
teacher  of  teachers,  whereas  the  full-time  SBTE  is  primarily 
associated  with  training  teachers.     (p.  6) 

The  SBTE  goals  outlined  by  Houston  were 

1)  to  imj)rovc  teacher  education  in  Texas  by  (a)  dcvelojung  a 
set  of  competency  specifications  for  the  school -based  teacher 
educator,  and  (I))  developing  a  prototype  set  of  instructional 
resources  for  this  role, 

2)  the  organization  of  a  cooperative  network  among  Texas 
teacher  centers  which  supports  the  process  of  SBTE  development, 
and 

3)  to  demonstrate  a  process  for  designing  and  disseminating  a 
program  using  a  consortium  of  consortia  and  to  study  that 
process,     (p.  6) 
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Various  methods  that  have  been  or  could  be  used  in  delivering 
services  were 

1.  Explanation,  demonstration,  and  discussion  (Taylor,  1978, 

p.  112)  through  intervisitation,  workshops,  conferences,  and  seminars 
(Barbour,  1976;  DuShane,   1974)  were  suggested.     Additionally,  use  of 
weekend  education  retreats,  advisory-consultive  services,  published 
materials,  professional  library,  and  mini-internship  programs  (Lands- 
man, 1975)  were  mentioned. 

2.  "The  typical  methods  of  instruction  employed  in  teacher  educa- 
tion programs  have  not  incorporated  or  utilized  modeling,  inquiry, 
problem  solving,  simulation,  role  playing,  or  inductive  procedures" 
(Wilson,  1971,  p.  23). 

3.  Utilization  of  audio-visual  means  of  recording  classroom  situ- 
ations was  suggested  by  Adams  (1975,  p.  235)  and  Cooke  (ND,  p.  15). 
Additionally,  Cooke  suggested  critical  incident  situations  and  films, 
observation  in  rooms  of  master  teachers  and  in  surrounding  counties, 
contact  with  visiting  authorities,  and  a  simulation  unit  in  decision 
making. 

A  poem  by  M.  Judson  (1974)  summarized  the  various  teacher  center 
methods  of  delivery: 

Teacher  centers  can  offer  group  work 

short  courses,  which  are  special 

adaptable  projects 

immediate  activities 

responsive  field  work 

modular  advisory  services 

tutorials  consultative  aid 

self-study  programs  mentors 
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self-study  moments 
demonstrations 
curriculum  development 
films 

organization  development 
team  building 
seminars 
colloquia 


and  PEOPLE,  interesting  PEOPLE 
interested  in  PEOPLE.     (p.  45) 


friends  in  court 
access  to 


technology 

information 

sensoriums 


stuff 


Another  element  of  delivery  systems  was  the  time  used  to  provide 
services.    Sometimes  short-term  sabbaticals,  general  leaves,  or  float- 
ing workshop  days  were  used  (Koopman  et  al.,   1976,  p.   174).  Some  pro- 
grams were  offered  on  days  set  aside  for  staff  development  and  at- 
tendance was  required  (Van  Fleet,   1977,  p.  419);  however,  many  of 
the  programs  were  offered  in  the  afternoon  which  was  most  disliked  by 
teachers  (Schmieder  §  Yarger,  1975).     Bottoms  (1975,  p.  43)  suggested 
that  in-service  education  should  take  place  during  the  time  partici- 
pants were  uder  contract  with  the  local  school  system. 

Marks  (1976)  reported  a  study  that  dealt  with  delivery  times  of 
teacher  center  services.     Implications  drawn  from  the  study  were 

1)  If  the  teacher  center  is  going  to  continue  holding  volun- 
tary workshops,  it  needs  to  have  available  a  wider  set  of 
times  for  these  workshops. 

2)  Both  tlie  time  press  on  the  teachers  and  the  heavy  responses 
to  released  time  workshops  held  by  the  center  suggest  that 
released  time  should  be  more  seriously  considered.   .   .  . 

3)  The  ratio  of  time  spent  to  time  considered  reasonable  to 
spend  should  be  considered  by  those  working  with  teachers. 
Certainly,  an  unfavorable  time  ratio  must  be  considered  in 
assessing  teaching  morale  as  well  as  in  planning  teacher 
activities.   .   .  . 

4)  First  some  means  of  analysis  and  simplification  of 
instructional  related  tasks  should  be  attempted.  Secondly, 
more  work  with  smaller  groups  of  teachers  with  specific 
concerns  could  be  undertaken.     Thirdly,  ways  of  attempting 
teacher  education  other  than  after  school  workshops  could 
be  attempted.     (p.  17) 
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Criticism  regarding  delivery  of  services,  aside  from  enumerable 
content  and  methodological  criticism,  included  dislike  for  "one-shot" 
in-service  programs  (Taylor,  1978,  p.  112)  and  lack  of  strategic  loca- 
tion of  the  center  within  the  state  thereby  liindering  adequate  delivery 
(Steinmetz      Siegel,   1975,  p.  97).     Another  criticism  was  that  too 
often  there  were  faddish  responses  to  needs  assessments  and  that 

the  link  between  a  needs  survey  and  a  consequent  inservice 
response  is  usually  invisible  and  so  stretched  out  in  time 
that  when  (or  if)  the  inservice  response  is  eventually 
provided,  teachers  either  have  met  their  needs  some  other 
way,  or  have  developed  new  and  more  important  needs  in  the 
meantime.     (Arends  et  al.,  1978,  p.  11) 

Funding 

Teacher  center  financing  was  seen  as  a  critical  issue  in  tlie 
literature  reviewed.    Many  of  the  participants  and  staff  in  teacher 
centers  expressed  a  need  for  more  funding,  and  understandably  so  for 
limited  resources  affected  programs  offered  and  clientele  served. 

Most  centers  depended  upon  a  combination  of  resources  for  funding 
such  as  federal  or  state  categorical  grants,  volunteer  contributions, 
foundation  grants,  fees  and  subscriptions,  sales  of  materials  and 
publications,  and  contracts.    Devaney  (1977b,  p.  168)  listed  even  more 
specific  sources  of  funding:     Ford,  Rockefeller,  Carnegie,  and  New 
World  foundations;  National  Science  Foundation;  ESEA;  Head  Start  and 
Follow  Tlirough;  HPDA;  Teacher  Corps;  National  Institute  of  Fducation; 
Mamstrcaming;  and  bilingual  and  desegregation  categorical  programs. 
Major  sources  of  funding,  however,  have  been  subdivided  into  five 
major  sources  (Bell  ^  Peightel,   1976a,  pp.  26-29): 
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1.  Legislative  support--from  both  the  federal  government,  like 
that  provided  through  the  1978  Teacher  Centers  Program,  and  the  state 
government,  like  that  provided  in  Florida  through  the  1973  Teacher 
Center  Act. 

2.  Private  foundations--for  example,  the  Teacher  Curriculum  U'ork 
Center  in  Chicago  which  was  originally  funded  by  the  Wieboldt  Founda- 
tion then  New  World  Foundation  and  Lilly  Endowment,  and  The  Center  for 
Open  Education  of  the  University  of  Connecticut  was  funded  by  the 
Jessie  Smith  Noyes  Foundation  (Drumm,   1976,  p,  441). 

3.  Donations  and  fees--the  major  source  of  support  for  the 
Creative  Teaching  Workshop  in  New  York  City. 

4.  Colleges  and  universities. 

5.  School  systems. 

As  has  been  stated,  most  centers  received  funding  from  a  variety 
of  sources  (Raskin,  1973,  p.  30),  for  example,  the  Teachers  Active 
Learning  Center  in  California  was  funded  from  federal,  state,  and 
district  funds;  community  and  national  foundations;  business  donations; 
and  individual  contributions  (Buxton,   1978,  p.  76).     Tliere  were  prob- 
lems associated  with  such  a  variable  funding  base,  however:  "The 
problem  is  the  time  and  energy  spent  in  securing  funds  to  meet  the 
developing  needs  of  teachers"  (Buxton,  1978,  p.  78).     Tliere  were  also 
problems  mentioned  associated  with  a  dependable  funding  base: 

Clearly  tlicy  [teacher  centers]  need  to  be  put  on  a  reliable, 
dependable  funding  base--yet  if  this  happens  will  those 
dynamic  centers  inevitably  become  a  part  of  the  establishment, 
dispensing  the  conventional  wisdom  of  the  institute?  .... 
Private  foundations  have  their  own  agendas  to  push,  and  their 
funds  are  almost  always  given  for  limited  periods  of  time. 
My  experience  with  federal  funding  is  mostly  negative,  and 
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it's  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  "no  strings  attached" 
support  from  universities.     (Rogers,  1976a,  p.  404) 

There  were  those,  however,  who  supported  a  primary  funding 
source : 

1.  Tlie  authors  of  Inside  Out  (1974,  p.  18)  suggested  that  teacher 
centers  should  be  primarily  supported  with  public  funds,  particularly 
federal  money,  and  Pilcher  (1973,  p.  343)  suggested  that  national 
funding,  as  in  Britain's  case,  insulated  schools  and  their  centers 
from  local  power  struggles. 

2.  Johnson  (1975,  p.  73)  indicated  that  funding  should  be  pri- 
marily the  state's  responsibility. 

3.  Both  the  National  Education  Association  and  American  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers,  after  extensive  teacher  center  surveys,  advised  that 
teacher  centers  should  be  funded  by  the  school  district  with  teachers 
controlling  the  program  (Devaney,   1977b,  p.  172). 

4.  Lortie  (1978)  encouraged  private  sector  funding:  "It  is 
private  foundations  .  .  .  which  are  particularly  free  to  encourage  a 
pattern  of  diversity  and  innovation  within  the  teacher  center  field" 
(p.  203).  G.  Johnston  (1978),  who  supported  private  sector  funding, 
spoke  to  the  funding  issue  as  it  related  to  Tlae  Learning  Exchange  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri; 

To  sustain  the  effectiveness  of  The  Learning  Exchange,  money 
must  continue  to  come  from  the  community  and  from  self- 
generated  income  rather  than  from  district,  state    or  fcdcr-il 
sources.     Whenever  we  have  tried  to  work  with  public  money  " 
we  have  been  constrained  by  tradition;  our  impact  has  been 
controlled,  more  short-range,  and  less  effective  than  it  is 
when  we  establish  our  own  terms  of  operation.     (pp.  84-85) 
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One  final  point  regarding  source  of  funding  was  made  by  Van  Fleet 
(1977,  p.  417),  it  was  that  those  that  do  not  contribute  to  the  center's 
financial  resource  pool  fail  to  gain  leverage  in  the  center.     This  in- 
dicated that  not  only  programming  and  clientele  served  were  affected 
by  funding  but  also  governance. 

As  for  the  method  of  funding  a  teacher  center,  it  ranged  from 
arbitrary  allotments  by  the  various  levels  of  government  and  founda- 
tions, to  formulae  relating  to  teachers  served  (Edelfelt  5  Johnson, 
1975,  p.  88)  or  student  population  of  an  area  (Van  Fleet,  Kinzer  ^ 
Lutz,  1976,  pp.  10-11),  to  whatever  might  be  gotten  from  charitable 
donations . 

The  rather  strained  financial  picture  suggested  by  many  authors 
was  not  the  total  picture,  however;  there  were  those  who  were  more 
optimistic : 

llie  financial  arrangements  reviewed  here  indicate  that  a 
modest  cooperative  teacher  education  program  can  be 
started  with  little  more  than  a  regular  budget,  and 
that  even  extensive  programs  assisted  by  federal  funds 
rely  on  the  creative  use  of  already  budgeted  dollars.   .   .  . 
Rebating  tuitions;  rechanneling  or  pooling  stipends  for  co- 
operating teachers;  using  preservice  teachers  as  substitutes; 
sharing  already  available  staff;  and  using  funds  budgeted 
for  in-service  teacher  education  recruitment,  and  teacher 
vacancies  are  methods  that  have  been  tried  and  found 
successful.     (Poliakoff,  1971,  p.  364) 

Incentives 

Most  teacher  center  directors,  governance  boards,  and  i)artici- 
pating  institutions  and  agencies  were  concerned  with  stimulating 
interest  and  participation  in  teacher  centers,  not  only  from  teachers 
but  from  university  faculty  and  school  district  administrators.  Unfor- 
tunately, in  many  cases,  incentives  or  inducements  for  teacher  center 
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participation  were  not  in  existence,  even  antithetical  situations 
existed: 

School  district  administrators  are  reportedly  rewarded  for 
not  "rocking  the  boat."    University  faculty  are  rewarded 
for  research  and  scholarship.     Teachers  are  typically  re- 
warded for  passively  receiving  directives  in  the  conduct 
of  their  job.     Center  participation  required  behaviors 
outside  of  these  traditional  reward  systems.     (Van  Fleet, 
1977,  p.  420) 

Although  participation  by  administrators  and  university  faculty 
was  desired,  the  primary  thrust  of  the  literature  regarded  various 
incentives  to  illicit  teacher  participation.     The  writer  divided  these 
incentives  into  two  categories--those  that  directly  required  monetary 
expenditure  to  provide  and  those  that  did  not.     Some  of  the  rewards 
mentioned  that  required  monetary  expenditure  to  provide--and  therefore 
reliant  upon  funding  base--were  salary  increments,  provision  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  center  during  the  school  day,  released  time  (l)evaney, 
1977c,  p.  13,   1977d,  p.  24;  NEAGRIPD,   1977,  p.   75),  tuition  remission 
vouchers  given  by  the  university  to  teachers  for  aiding  and  supervising 
preservice  teachers  (San  Jose,  1975,  1977),  and  college  credit  (Schmieder 
5  Yarger,   1975,  p.  8). 

A  study  done  in  South  Dakota  showed  that  the  most  common  and  also 
most  preferred  types  of  incentives  included  expenses,  released  time, 
college  credit,  and  certificate  renewal;  only  6.8%  of  the  respondents 
believed  that  teachers  sliould  not  be  compensated  for  in-service 
activities  (Betz,  Jensen  T,  Zigarmi,   1978,  p.  492).     Incentives  used 
that  did  not  prove  beneficial  were  the  school  district  sabbatical  leaves 
and  salary  increments  over  long  periods  of  time:     "Their  effect  is 
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indirect,  unsystematic,  and  limited  to  a  small  population"  (Orrange  5 
Ryn,   1975,  p.  54). 

Howey  (1976)  stated  concern  for  motivating  teacher  center  par- 
ticipation by  means  other  than  those  related  to  incentives  dependent 
upon  monetary  expenditures: 

[We]  must  look  beyond  these  immediate  concerns   [released  time, 
appropriate  credit,  financial  reimbursement]  to  such  bedrock 
issues  as  teacher  status  and  career  opportunity,  realistic 
role  expectations,  training  more  consonant  with  basic  beliefs 
and  the  reality  of  what  training  contributes  to  improvement 
in  teacher  effectiveness.     (p.  104) 

Shulman  (1978,  p.  187)  pointed  out  that  incentives  changed  as  a 
function  of  a  person's  level  of  development  and  within  different 
organizational,  social,  and  political  contexts.    This  suggested  the 
possible  utility  of  Maslow's  (1970)  hierarchy  of  needs  in  that  monetary 
incentives  for  teacher  center  participation  may  be  more  beneficial  for 
those  with  lower  level  needs--physiological  and  safety--and  such  things 
as,  praise,  elevated  position  title,  and  increased  responsibility  may 
be  used  as  incentives  to  stimulate  participation  for  those  with  higher 
level  needs--belonging,  love,  esteem,  self-fulf il Iment. 

The  kinds,  scope,  and  frequency  of  incentives  used  as  well  as 
reliance  upon  intrinsic  motivations  of  potential  teacher  center  par- 
ticipants   were  matters  to  be  settled  on  an  individual  teacher  center 
basis.     When  incentives  were  used,  however,  Howey  (1974b,  pp.  1-2) 
suggested  that  they  be  visible  and  multiple  so  that  people  from  colleges, 
schools,  and  communities  would  become  involved  in  teacher  centers. 
Also,  multiple  strategies  for  freeing  teachers  from  some  of  their  daily 
responsibilities  were  called  for  so  that  they  might  participate  in 
teacher  centers. 
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Evaluation 

According  to  Rogers  (1976a,  p.  403),  there  has  been  limited  re- 
search on  the  effectiveness  of  teacher  centers.     This  was  not  peculiar 
to  the  United  States,  however,   for  Buxton  [1976a,  p.   188)  reported  that 
also  in  Japan  there  was  no  systematic  method  for  surveying  classroom 
implementation  of  teacher  center  learning.     Another  problem  identified 
besides  limited  research  was  whom  to  evaluate  when  determining  a 
teacher  center's  effectiveness.     Devaney  (1977c)  suggested  that 

effectiveness  will  have  to  be  in  terms  of  verifying  individual 
teacher's  improvement  in  c lassroom  performance  over  time,  not 
simply  contact  hours  nor  attempting  to  connect  students' 
achievement  test  scores  with  teachers'  participation  in  the 
center.     (p.  15) 

Lickona  and  llasch  (1976),  however,  stressed  positive  effects  on 
children  as  well  as  teachers  as  criteria  for  evaluating  teacher  center 
effectiveness.     Like  Devaney,  they  did  not  advocate  use  of  conventional 
standardized  test  scores  as  an  indicator  of  a  child's  growth  or 
learning. 

Another  question  was  what  specifically  was  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  evaluation  process.     Dillon  (1976)  answered  this  question  by  saying 
that 

until  the  districts  and  their  constituencies  become  more 
definitive  about  what  is  expected  of  schools— and  until 
teachers,  administrators,  and  teacher  unions  become  less 
threatened  by  the  idea  of  accountability--effectivc  evalu- 
ation of  staff  development  efforts  is  unlikely.     (p.  170) 

Along  these  same  lines,  Feiman  (1975a,  p.  56)  suggested  that  centers  be 

evaluated  in  terms  of  their  own  objectives  and  implementation.  Patton 

(1978)  also  suggested  this  and  pointed  out  that  it  must  be  determined 
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whose  goals  for  the  program  would  be  evaluated.     Once  this  was  deter- 
mined, and  therefore  what  the  desired  results  of  the  program  were  to 
be,  adequate  record  keeping  was  to  occur  in  order  to  find  out  if  the 
desired  results  had  been  achieved.     Patton  further  suggested  that 
evaluation  not  be  based  on  improvement,  which  involved  a  judgment  abou 
whether  or  not  something  was  better,  but  on  impact  or  change: 

Questions  of  right  and  wrong,  better  or  worse,  are  not 
empirical  questions.     To  formulate  evaluation  questions 
in  such  terms  can  sabotage  an  evaluation  from  the  be- 
ginning.  ...   In  my  judgment  the  empirical  question  is 
not  improvement  but  change.   .   .  . 

[For  example  there  are]  essentially  five  categories 
of  changes  in  teachers  one  might  investigate: 

Changes  in  teachers'  feelings.   .   .  . 

Changes  in  teachers'  opinions.   .   .  , 

Changes  in  teachers'  knowledge.   .   .  . 

Changes  in  teachers'  skills.  ... 

Changes  in  teachers'  behavior.   .   .   .     (pp.  145-144) 
Feiman  (1977b)  partially  disagreed  with  Patton,  however,  and  sug- 
gested the  need  for  teacher  center  evaluations  to  include  judgments 
regarding  "better  or  worse": 

In  addition  to  evaluating  centers  on  their  own  terms,  the 
significance  of  their  outcomes  must  also  be  considered.  It 
is  not  enough  to  show  that  centers  are  producing  effects  of 
achieving  goals  which  they  set  for  themselves.     Each  center 
must  also  demonstrate  that  what  it  is  accomplishing  has 
consequences  for  the  improvement  of  teaching  in  classrooms. 
Does  the  installation  of  new  programs  or  the  raising  of 
teachers'  confidence  or  the  cultivation  of  critical  judgment 
result  in  visibly  better  teaching  and  learning?     (pp.  408-409) 

Both  Feiman  and  Patton  agreed,  however,  that  centers  should  not  be  com- 
pared because  they  were  striving  toward  different  goals. 

Die  question  has  remained  open  as  to  whom  and  what  should  be 
examined  when  evaluating  teacher  centers--this  decision  has  been  left 
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up  to  those  involved  with  a  particular  center.     As  for  methods  used 
in  teacher  center  evaluation,  they  ranged  from  counting  attendance  at 
various  activities  to  more  complicated  methods  which  involved  inter- 
views and  observation. 

According  to  Schmieder  and  Yarger  (1975),  "the  most  typical  form 
of  evaluation  used  in  the  centers  studied  is  that  based  upon  the  per- 
ceptions and  opinions  of  program  staff  as  well  as  participants"  (p.  8). 
An  example  of  this  type  evaluation  was  described  by  Burns,  Cosiano, 
Fox,  and  Vakil  (1973).     Student  teachers  with  center  and  noncenter 
training  were  given  pre  and  post  self-report  inventories  which  included 
questions  as  to  whether  teacher  centers  had  helped  the  student  teachers 
obtain  their  learning  goals.     The  results  were  that  teacher  centers  had 
helped  but  no  more  or  less  than  the  supervisory  teachers  who  worked 
with  student  teachers  on  a  one-to-one  basis. 

The  evaluation  procedure  at  Campbell  County  Teacher  Center  in 
Virginia  was  also,  in  part,  based  upon  the  perceptions  and  opinions  of 
program  staff  and  participants.    According  to  Yeatts  (1976,  p.  420), 
each  activity  was  evaluated  by  participants  using  a  staff  developed 
appraisal  checklist.     Also,  each  of  the  school  employees  had  a  staff 
development  record  vs-hich  included  his  or  her  percentage  of  participa- 
tion in  teacher  center  activities.    Additionally,  independent  evalua- 
tors  assessed  the  strengths,  weaknesses,  and  reception  of  the  program. 

Other  methods  of  evaluation,  however,  were  considered  more  appropi- 
ate  than  the  perceptions  and  opinions  technique.     For  as  Buxton  (1978) 
stated,  "While  appropriate  methods  have  been  devised  (e.g.,  observation. 
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interviews,  and  work  samples)  they  have  not  been  generally  accepted  by 
funding  agencies,  school  boards,  and  tlie  public"  (p.  78),     There  were 
centers,  however,  that  utilized  these  methods  of  evaluation.  For 
example,  15  teachers  were  interviewed  wiio  had  attended  five  or  more 
times  the  Workshop  Center  for  Open  Education  at  the  City  College  of  New 
York.    The  interviewers,  from  the  Education  Testing  Service,  coded  the 
interviews  for  "(a)  the  apparent  stimulus  of  a  particular  'learning' 
reported  by  a  teacher,   (b)  the  nature  of  that  learning,  and  (c)  evidence 
of  carryover  into  the  classroom"  (Lickona  f,  Hasch,  1976,  p.  450). 

Another  previously  discussed  evaluation  effort  that  employed  the 
interview  technique  was  conducted  by  the  Education  Research  Center  at 
the  University  of  Virginia  (Covert  et  al.,   1974).     The  U.S.O.E.  pilot 
centers  BALC,  RITC,  TCIES,  and  CEA  were  evaluated  using  interviews 
which  determined  "client  awareness  of  the  availability  of  teacher- 
center  services,  use  of  these  services  and  the  reactions  of  partici- 
pants to  training"  (Feiman,   1977b,  p.  399). 

Trained  observers  were  used  to  evaluate  a  center-based  graduate 
program,  and  the  instrument  used  to  evaluate  the  sample  of  teachers  was 
the  Walberg-Thomas  Observation  Rating  Scale.     Informal  and  traditional 
teachers  were  differentiated  by  use  of  this  scale.    Additionally,  self- 
ratings  and  questionnaires  were  utilized  by  the  evaluators  (Lickona  f, 
Hasch,  1976). 

Observational  techniques  and  interviews  were  employed  by  Feiman 
(1975a,  1975b,  1977b)  in  her  evaluation  of  Chicago's  Teacher  Curriculum 
Work  Center.     Also  sign-in/out  forms,  personal  data  sheets  filled  out 
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by  visitors,  and  questionnaires  were  utilized.    Some  of  the  results 
of  the  on-site  observation  were 

The  most  frequent  type  of  activity  involved  teacher  replicating 
materials  on  display,  and  the  most  frequent  type  of  talk  focused 
on  how  something  was  made.     Iv'liile  the  general  informality  of 
the  place  and  the  friendliness  of  the  staff  create  a  relaxed, 
semisocial  feeling,  a  norm  of  productivity  prevails.  (Feiman, 
1977b,  p.  403) 

Another  evaluation  technique,  pretests  and  posttests,  was  used  in 
Auburn  University's  Continuous  Professional  Development  Program.  These 
tests  included  four  areas  of  information:     "(1)  cognitive,   (2)  attitude/ 
affect,   (3)  product,  and  (4)  implementation/follow-up"  (Trentham,  1977, 
p.  17). 

As  seen  in  the  above  review,  most  centers  employed  more  than  one 
evaliDtion  technique.     The  techniques  used  should  be  those  that  are 
felt  best  evaluate  a  center  in  light  of  its  goals.     For  example, 
humanistic  centers  "place  great  stock  in  teacher's  voluntary  partici- 
pation and  personal  testimony  as  a  valid  measure  of  their  effectiveness" 
(Feiman,  1977b,  p.  402).     Additionally,  Howey  (1974b)  felt  that  centers 
should  be  evaluated  in  light  of  structures  for  continuing  participation 
by  schools,  colleges,  and  the  community;  governance  structures;  nature 
and  extent  of  the  resources  of  the  center;  and  thrust  of  the  program. 
Others  concerned  with  teacher  center  evaluation  suggested  use  of  some 
sort  of  nonccnter  control  group  against  which  the  progress  of  teacher 
center  participants  could  be  measured  (Berty,   1973,  p.  33;  Burns  et  al., 
1973) . 
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Summary 

Ten  major  teacher  center  components  were  discussed  including  some 
of  the  various  possibilities  within  each  of  these  components.  The 
impetus  for  establishing  a  particular  center  was  due,  for  example  to 
one  or  more  of  the  following:     inadequate  preservice  and  in-service 
education  for  teachers,  increased  curriculum  needs,  need  for  renewal 
due  to  low  teacher  turnover,  need  for  greater  training,  and  increased 
emphasis  on  accountability  and  competency-based  education.    The  various 
purposes  espoused  by  centers  coalesced  around  curriculum  development; 
meeting  individual  and  institutional  needs;  providing  needed  preservice 
and  in-service  education;  and  the  meeting  of  changing  needs  determined 
'^^  i^f^f'!  assessment,  individual  requests,  school  district  desires,  and 
legislation.    The  clientele  served  ranged  from  preservice  teachers  to 
pre  and  in-service  teachers,  paraprof essionals ,  administrators,  other 
institutional  and  agency  personnel,  and  community  members.    The  program, 
dependent  upon  the  center's  purpose;  function;  clientele;  and  fiscal, 
material,  and  human  resources,  varied  in  scope  and  depth.    The  major 
governance  issue  centered  around  who  should  govern.     In  some  centers 
teachers  dominated,  in  others  the  university  faculty,  in  some  the 
administrators,  and  in  others  there  were  representatives  of  all  client 
systems,     llie  definitions  of  partnership  and  consortium  governance 
structures  wore  discussed  as  well  as  parity  and  collaborative  rcJation- 
ships.     Also,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  free  and  legislated 
governance  structures  were  mentioned.    As  for  staffing,  which  was 
dependent  upon  budget,  clientele  needs,  policy,  and  legislation,  several 
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center  positions  were  discussed  with  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  the 
director.     Various  delivery  system  models  (e.g.,  SBTK,  advisory, 
materials  provisions),  methods  (e.g.,  workshops,  seminars,  audio-visual 
techniques),  and  times  for  delivery  (e.g.,  during  school  hours,  after 
hours,  in-service  days)  were  presented.     Major  sources  of  funding  dis- 
cussed were  from  legislation,  private  foundations,  donations  and  fees, 
colleges  and  universities,  and  scliool  systems.    Methods  of  funding 
included, for  example,  arbitrary  allotments,   legislated  formulae,  and 
solicitation.     Incentives,  that  encouraged  participation  in  teacher 
centers  and  were  dependent  upon  funding  and  perceived  needs,  ranged  from 
monetary  inducements  such  as  salary  increments  and  stipends  to  other 
incentives  such  as  increased  status  and  improved  career  opportunity. 
The  last  component- -evaluation- -centered  around  who  should  be  evaluated 
to  determine  teacher  center  success  (e.g.,  teachers,  students,  or  both), 
what  criteria  should  be  used  to  determine  success  (e.g.,  comparison  of 
center  goals  to  achievement  of  those  goals),  and  what  evaluative  methods 
might  be  used  (e.g.,  appraisal  checklists,  attendance,  self-report 
inventories,  interviews,  observation,  pretests  and  posttests,  and  use 
of  control  groups) . 

Additionally,  the  various  trends  affecting  teacher  centers  and 
their  components  and  suggestions  concerning  teacher  centers  offered 
by  numerous  authors  are  of  importance. 


CHAPTER  VI 

TRENDS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  AFFECTING  TEACHER  CENTERS 


Introduction 


In  an  effort  not  only  to  increase  the  reader's  understanding  of 
teacher  centers,  but  also  to  provide  pertinent  material  that  would 
assist  in  planning  for  the  development  of  a  teacher  center  or  in  modi- 
fying an  existing  teacher  center,  trends  that,  as  of  1978,  were  affecting 
teacher  centers  were  reported  in  this  chapter.    To  this  same  end,  vari- 
ous authors'  suggestions  about  such  things  as  in-service  education-- 
which  would  be  directly  applicable  to  teacher  centcrs--as  well  as 
direct  suggestions  regarding  teacher  centers  were  reviewed. 


Trends  Affecting  Teacher  Centers 


In  1969,  Monson  identified  trends  that  affected  teacher  center 
development  and  growth,  and  as  of  1978,  these  trends  continued  to 
affect  center  development: 

More  reliance  on  technology.   .   .  . 

Greater  stress  on  individualization  and  flexibility,   .   .  . 
More  emphasis  on  performance  criteria  or  training  cycles  and 
the  use  of  behavioral  objectives. 

Earlier  experiences  with  children.   .   .   .   [Earlier  experience 
by  prescrvice  teacliers  with  children  was  also  stressed  by 
Berty  (1973,  p.   33)  and  Ross  (1974).  | 

Increased  cooperation  among  those  concerned  witli  teacher 
education  in  the  universities  and  colleges,  in  the  public 
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schools,  in  media  development,  and  within  other  agencies.   .  .  . 
Planned  in-service  follow-up  programs  for  graduates.  .   ,  . 
More  emphasis  on  liberal  education  and  toward  an  intra- 
disciplinary  approach  to  teacher  education,   (p.  101) 

Since  Monson's  publication,  other  trends  have  developed  that  also 
bear  on  teacher  centers.    Schmieder,  in  his  1978  (p.  167)  publication, 
identified  several  trends:    displaced  teachers  and  unemployment,  a 
growing  need  for  special  education  teachers,  stabilizing  and  aging  work 
force,  training  to  implement  new  priorities,  heightened  concern  about 
basic  skills,  and  emphasis  upon  dissemination  of  validated  products 
and  knowledge.    These  factors  led  teacher  centers  to  emphasize  in-service 
education  which  included  retraining,  renewal,  and  redirection,  as 
opposed  to  preservice  education.     Davies  and  Aquino  (1975,  p.  274) 
listed  other  reasons  for  the  emphasis  upon  in-service  teacher  education 
in  addition  to  Schmieder's:    preservice  enrollments  declined,  teachers 
concerned  with  tlieir  own  professional  development,  and  increased  con- 
cern of  the  public. 

One  of  the  new  priorities  mentioned  by  Schmieder  (1978)  that  in- 
fluenced teacher  centers  was  the  emphasis  upon  competency-based  educa- 
tion.   For  example,  in  New  York  state  all  teacher  education  proposals 
and  revisions  of  existing  ones  were  to  be  based  upon  observable 
competencies  and  not  upon  college  courses  (Blake,  1974,  p.  152).  In 
some  instances,  competency-based  criteria  were  suggested  for  use  in 
evaluating  and  certifying  teachers.     The  question  remained,  however, 
as  to  whether  the  teacher's  performance  was  to  be  judged 
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on  the  basis  of  pupil  achievement,  demonstrated  ability  to 
use  a  variety  of  pedagogical  procedures,  contributions  to 
improved  health  of  the  school's  culture,  or  some  combination 
of  these,     (Goodland,  1972,  p.  213) 

Also,  competency-based  teacher  education  became  more  and  more  field 
centered  (Fantini,   1973,  p.  39)  and  school  based  (Adams,  1975, 
p.  244;  Zenke,  1976).     Traditional  in-service  teacher  education  was 
not  well  designed  for  operating  a  competency-based  program  because  it 
was  set  up  to  serve  groups  and  often  entire  districts  or  regions. 
These  units  were  too  large  for  competency-based  programs.  Teacher 
centers,  however,  were  capable  of  prov^.ding  the  necessary  programs  to 
single  schools,  individual  classrooms,  and  individual  teachers  which 
was  necessary  for  the  implementation  of  competency-based  teacher  edu- 
cation (Yarger  5  Schmieder,   1978,  p.  70). 

Another  trend  that  affected  teacher  centers,  and  will  probably 
continue  to  do  so,  was  the  fact  that  the  locus  of  control  for  staff 
development 

is  moving  rapidly  from  the  institution  of  higher  education  to 
tlie  local  school  district  and  even  from  the  local  school 
district  to  the  individual  school  building  where  principals 
are  providing  more  and  more  leadership.     (Dillon,  1976,  p.  167) 

In  addition  to  the  increased  control  of  in-service  education  by  the 
local  school  district  and  individual  schools,  the  trend  was  also 
toward  joint  ventures  in  teacher  education  and  in  teacher  centers 
(lidelfelt,   1975a;  Olsen,   1975,  p.  3).     I'or  as  H.  B.  Smith  (1975b) 
suggested,  "Tlic  full  spectrum  of  institutions  is  needed  in  the  con- 
sortium on  a  regular  basis  for  what  each  can  contribute  in  resources, 
fresh  ideas,  and  practices"  (p.  254).     With  the  increased  teacher 
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center  governance  by  consortia  (Collins,   1974,  p.   15)  emphasis  was 
placed  upon  collaboration  in  practical  problem  solving  efforts 
(Massanari,  Davies  &  Pipes,  1976,  p.  312). 

Trends  identified  that  may  prove  detrimental  to  teacher  center 
development  were  1)  bandwagonry--creating  a  teacher  center  in  an 
effort  to  do  the  popular  thing  (Leonard,   1974,  p.  3),  2)  the  establish- 
ment of  a  "generally  oppressive  system  of  monitoring  and  checking 
teacher  behavior  to  make  sure  that  teachers  do  not  .  .   .  rock  the 
political  boat"  (Pilcher,  1973,  p.  342),  and  3)  computer-based  educa- 
tion,    in  regard  to  the  later,  Manolakes  (1977)  stated  that 

if  the  current  trend  toward  highly  structured  instructional 
and  systems  packages  and  the  higli  degree  of  interest  in 
computer-based  education  becomes  the  wave  of  the  future 
there  would  be  little  need  for  advisors  and  teacher  centers 
as  they  presently  exist.     (p.  Ill) 

Finally,  it  was  clear  from  reading  the  literature  that  education 
was  proceeding  through  a  period  of  reform,  e.g.,  competency-based 
teacher  education  and  the  accountability  movement.    And  as  Fantini 
(1973)  suggested,  there  were  two  major  processes  for  achieving  reform: 
1)  conversion  of  established  teacher  education  institutions,  and  2)  de- 
velopment of  new  alternative  ones,  e.g.,  teacher  centers.  According 
to  Fantini,  both  processes  were  likely  to  provide  increased  choices  for 
preservice  and  in-service  teachers  as  well  as  professors.  Fantini 
further  suggested  that 

tliis  diversification  of  learning  environments  should  result 

m  the  evaluation  of  smaller,  more  humane  educational  communities. 

Which  of  these  processes  is  ultimately  embraced  at  any 
given  time  and  place  seems  to  be  a  function  of  the  politics 
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surrounding  each  situation.     In  the  absence  of  significant 
reform  movements  by  mainstream  institutions,  the  chances 
are  strong  that  public  pressure  will  result  in  imposed 
changes  from  legislatures.    Such  imposed  policies  are  likely 
to  be  repressive.     However,  we  should  see  an  acceleration  in 
the  use  of  both  strategies  for  reform  in  the  decade  ahead, 
(p.  39) 


Suggestions  Concerning  the  Development  of  Teacher  Centers 

Some  of  the  suggestions  included  herein  were  addressed  to  in- 
service  and/or  preservice  teacher  education  in  general;  others  were 
made  in  direct  consideration  of  teaciier  centers--in  either  case  they 
were  pertinent  to  the  continuing  development  of  teacher  centers.  Some 
of  the  suggestions  were  made  after  studies  and  surveys  were  done, 
others  were  gleaned  from  the  author's  experience  with  centers,  and 
still  others  were  simply  suggestions  made  without  reference  to  data 
collected  or  experience  with  centers.     Other  suggestions  that  were 
implied  were  discussed  in  the  models  section  of  Chapter  II.     The  sug- 
gestions included  in  this  section  were  not,  however,  obtained  from 
teacher  center  models.    Additionally,  the  suggestions  included  herein 
were  in  many  cases  repeated  throughout  the  literature.    However,  due 
to  the  diverse  nature  of  teacher  centers  and  those  involved  in  it 
contradictory  suggestions  were  likely  to  exist. 

Wright  (19783  offered  several  suggestions  for  future  teacher 
centers: 

1.  Trust.  ... 

2.  The  center  sliould  be  a  place  as  well  as  a  concept. 

3.  Inservice  activities  should  begin  immediately  after 
the  center  formally  begins  operations. 

4.  Staff  must  be  highly  visible. 

5.  Teachers  must  be  involved  in  planning  inservice. 

6.  llie  University  staff  should  make  periodic  visits  to 
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the  field  setting. 
7.     The  structure  should  provide  the  coordinator  the 
freedom  to  make  necessary  decisions  to  keep  the 
project  moving.     (p.  12) 

In  congruence  with  Wright's  second  suggestion--thc  center  should 

be  a  place  as  well  as  a  concept--Merritt  (1972)  stated  that  providing 

a  structure  would 

1)  indicate  commitment  to  the  program,  2)  provide  an  "open 
door"  place  for  teachers  and  student  teachers  to  study  and 
learn,  3)  provide  a  place  where  norms  supportive  of  explain- 
ing behavior  may  be  established,  4)  provide  learning  space  for 
teachers  and  student  teachers,  5)  provide  storage  for  learning 
materials,  and  6)  provide  a  place  for  students  or  teachers  to 
meet  for  "rap"  sessions.     (pp.  16-17) 

Such  a  teacher  center  structure  or  place  should  be  located  on  neutral 
ground  (Raskin,   1973,  p.   30)  and  serve  as  a  centralized  resource 
repository  (Parsons,  1972). 

As  for  the  center  atmosphere,  it  was  suggested  that  it  be  indi- 
vidualized with  one  to  one  and  small  group  instruction  (Buxton,  1978, 
p.  76),  teacher  centered--involving  active  learning  at  a  developmental 
pace  (Buxton,   1976b),  nonjudgmental  (Buxton,  1976b,  p.  429,  1978, 
p.  76;  Raskin,  1973,  p.  30),  and  based  upon  voluntary  participation 
(Buxton,  1976a,  p.  184;  Olson,  Ward  §  Schubert,  1977,  p.  81;  Raskin, 
1973,  p.  30).     Also,  Calhoun  (1975,  p.  312)  suggested  that  the  spirit 
of  consensus,  compromise,  and  commitment  were  necessary  ingredients 
for  a  successful  teacher  center.     And  finally,   Landsinann  (1975)  sug- 
gested that  a  "center  must  always  be  a  place  where  tcaclicrs  feel 
comfortable  to  work  and  sliare"  (p.  112). 

Several  suggestions  were  made  regarding  the  planning  necessary 
for  teacher  education  and  thereby  for  teacher  centers.     Cogan  (1968, 
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p.  401}  emphasized  the  need  for  analysis  of  goals,  means,  students, 

and  the  condition  of  the  schools  before  development  of  programs  and 

warned  against  excessive  responsiveness  to  external  forces.  When 

planning,  Cogan  also  warned  against 

the  tendency  of  educators  (and  public  too)  to  make  massive 
over-estimations  of  what  education  can  and  should  do  and  then 
to  urge  the  (often  willing)  teachers  to  break  their  backs  in 
trying  to  do  it.     (p.  402) 

Landsmann  (1975)  reiterated  the  hazard  of  "biting   off  more  than  you 
can  chew"  (p.  112).    San  Jose  (1978,  pp.  72-73)  suggested  the  need  for 
thorough-going  self-assessment  and  discussion  of  goals  in  developing 
a  long-term  staff  development  plan;  he  felt  such  plans  should  include 
integration  of  theory  and  practice.     Further,  several  authors  pointed 
out  the  need  for  continuous,  systematic,  and  comprehensive  planning  in 
order  to  meet  the  totality  of  needs  and  problems  of  a  teacher  center 
(McLaughlin,   1977,  p.  76;  IV.  L.  Smith,   1974,  p.  2).     The  necessity  of 
teacher  involvement  in  planning  was  also  stressed  (Koopman  et  al., 
1976,  p.  175;  Olson  et  al.,  1977,  p.  81).    Not  only  was  teacher  par- 
ticipation in  planning  suggested  but  also  participation  by  their  pro- 
fessional organizations: 

If  for  example  the  NEA,  AFT,  AACTE,  ATE,  or  a  host  of 
other  professional  organizations  planned  and  articulated 
their  conventions,  publications,  and  consultations  around 
missions  to  be  accomplished  ratlicr  than  programs  to  be 
explored  or  ])romotcd,  a  more  active  and  rational  change 
environment  could  be  created.     (Yarger,   J  975,  p.  16) 

Various  purposes  suggested  for  teacher  centers  included  curriculum 

development,  socialization,  personal  growth,  and  education  and  training 

of  in-service  teachers— and  in  some  instances  inclusion  of  parapro- 

fessionals,  preservice  teachers,  administrators,  ancillary  educational 
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personnel,  and  significant  others  (W.  L.  Smith,  1974,  p.  2),  Fibkins 

(1977)  even  suggested  that 

a  school  renewal  effort  [often  a  teacher  center  objective] 
ought  to  include  the  opportunity  for  all  members  of  the 
school  community  to  participate  in  a  "community  of  equals" 
no  matter  what  their  level  of  training,  knowledge,  or 
experience  might  be.     (p,  51) 

Fox  (1978)  offered  another  purpose  for  teacher  centers--to  consider 

utilization  of  practitioners  for  the  generation  of  knowledge.     In  order 

to  seriously  address  this  purpose,  he  made  the  following  suggestions: 

1.  Make  materials  and  resources  necessary  for  documenting 
and  reporting  available  within  the  teacher  center. 

2.  Have  real  time  allotted   [e.g.,  released  time  and 
sabbaticals]  and  real  incentives  [e.g.,  professional  recog- 
nition, promotion,  and  salary  increments]  amde  available 
for  practitioners  to  generate  knowledge  from  their  field 
experience. 

3.  Difficulties,  problems,  and  failures  would  be  expected 
to  be  discussed  with  candor,  openness,  and  frankness. 

4.  Less  attention  would  be  given  to  knowledge  transfer  in 
teacher  centers  while  more  attention  would  be  given  to 
mctliods  of  inquiry.   .   .   .  There  would  be  less  talk  about 
curriculum. 

5.  New  journals  and  other  potential  modes  of  professional 
communication  .   .  .  would  need  to  be  supported  by  and 
tied  to  teacher  centers. 

6.  Much  attention  would  need  to  be  given  the  public,  their 
right  to  know,  and  their  ability  to  understand  some  of 

the  difficulties  in  educating  the  young  in  modern  societies. 

7.  Closer,  continuous  collaboration  between  universities  and 
schools  would  need  to  be  supported. 

8.  Training  experiences  would  need  to  be  provided  practitioners 
on  dealing  with  differences  of  opinion,  professional  dialogue, 
and  debate.     (pp.  205-206) 

Finally,  where  the  purpose  of  a  teacher  center  included  prescrvice 

;cacher  education,  the  following  suggestions  by  Combs,  as  summarized 


by  Boatman  (1972),  were  made: 
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increase  student  responsibility  for  his  own  education, 
emphasize  involvement  with  learners,  in  and  out  of 
classrooms , 

increase  contact  with  professionals  in  the  education  field, 
increase  exposure  to  the  unsolved  issues  in  education, 
utilize  the  students'  current  needs,  and 
utilize  involvement  with  learners  to  create  the  need  to 
know  on  the  part  of  the  student.     (p.  17) 

The  necessity  of  including  preservice  teacher  education  in  center 

activities  was  stated  by  Crosby  (1974,  p.  52).     However,  reports  given 

by  McLaughlin  (1977,  p.  76)  regarding  change  agent  projects  indicated 

that  such  projects  were  unsuccessful  when  the  bulk  of  training  was 

preservice. 

Program  suggestions  were  numerous.    There  were  those  who  suggested 
the  people-centered  training  program  wherein  the  program  objectives  were 
set  by  those  to  be  trained--primarily  teachers--thus  meeting  real  needs 
and  issues  (Crosby,  1974,  p.  32;  Kdelfelt  5  Johnson,   1977,  p.  63;  Kirby, 
1975,  p.  230;  Koopman  et  al.,  1976,  p.   175).     Then  there  were  those 
who  suggested  that  in-service  experience  "should  relate  to  specific 
competencies  identified  as  necessary  to  the  profession"  (Jeffers  § 
McDaniels,  1975,  p.  30).     Similarly,  Clark  (1974)  suggested  the  need 
for  further  research  to  be  done  in  order  to  develop  a  prototype  model 
of  the  effective  teacher  and  then  conducting  in-service  around  those 
skills.    Hunt  (1978,  p.  101)  suggested  a  dual  approach  to  identifica- 
tion of  program  content--emphasis  on  specific  skill  acquisition  and  a 
growth  approach  which  regarded  the  teacher/learner  as  an  active  par- 
ticipant.    In  utilizing  a  dual  a])i)roach,  more  teachers  would  l)c 
attracted  to  a  teacher  center. 
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Other  suggestions  were  to  relate  more  closely  programs  to  entry 
skills  of  participants  (Morin,  1974,  p.  297),  to  conduct  programs  in 
contexts  most  conducive  to  the  acquisition  of  needed  knowledge  or 
skills  (Jeffers  §  McDaniels,  1975,  p.  30),  and  to  heed  teachers' 
learning  styles  and  how  they  were  related  to  their  teaching  styles 
(Hunt,  1978,  p.  107)— for  as  Katz  (1977)  pointed  out,  "Tlie  way  we 
teach  teachers  should  be  congruent  in  many  aspects  to  the  way  we  want 
them  to  teach  children"  (p.  29). 

Where  programs  included  curriculum  development  it  was  suggested 
that  there  be  local  adaptations  and  experimentation  with  commercial 
curricula  as  well  as  development  of  "homemade"  materials  and  activi- 
ties (Koopman  et  al.,  1976,  p.  175).     In  order  to  do  anything,  how- 
ever--curriculum  development  to  teaching  skills--resources  must  be 
consistent  and  ongoing.     Planning  for  and  utilization  of  these 
materials  must  be  an  interinstitutional  effort  (Yarger,  1975,  p.  16), 
for  the  materials  would  be  inadequate  without  trained  university  and 
public  school  personnel  to  use  them  and  adequate  institutional  mechan- 
isms through  which  teachers  could  be  trained  (Ellis,  1974,  p.  48). 
There  was  some  contradiction,  however,  as  to  how  this  training  was  to 
be  done.     For  example,  it  was  suggested  that  training  be  done  with 
regard  to  a  teacher's  grade  level  and  subject  (WSDIZBPRE,  1973),  and 
it  was  also  suggested  that  such  training  should  not  be  done  with 
regard  to  level  or  posi tion  (Kaplan,   1974,  ]).  50).     A  more  flexible 
approach  was  suggested,  however:     "The  individual  should  be  the  key 
influence  on  the  nature  and  content  of  in-service  education"  (Jeffers  § 
McDaniels,  1975,  p.  30). 
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Suggestions  were  also  made  regarding  teacher  center  organization. 
The  general  opinion  was  to  keep  centers  small,  a  local  responsibility, 
and  avoid  large  regional  centers  for  they  might  begin  to  take  on  the 
characteristics  of  colleges  of  education  (Brugelmann,   1978,  p.  50; 
Crosby,  1974,  p.  32;  Fibkins,  1974,  p.  569).     Meade  (1973)  also 
pointed  out  that  centers  should  be  "large  enough  to  require  the 
cooperation  of  a  number  of  community  forces  but  small  enough  not  to 
become  a  political  football"  (p.  24).    Nor  should  a  center  be  dominated 
by  any  one  existing  educational  institution,  university,  school  dis- 
trict, or  teachers'  organization  (Crosby,  1974,  p.  32).    As  Brugelmann 
(1978)  suggested,  there  should  be  "independence  without  isolation" 
(p.  50).    Tliere  were  some  authors,  however,  who  advocated  center  con- 
trol by  one  particular  group,  e.g..  Parson  (1972)  advocated  teacher 
control.     But,  the  general  consensus  was  summed  up  by  E.  B.  Smith,  who 
was  quoted  by  Kaplan  (1974)  as  having  stated. 

Where  centers  have  been  entirely  dominated  by  teachers,  their 
programs  have  tended  to  become  circular  and  impotent  once  the 
excitement  of  sharing  ideas  has  run  out.     Two  other  partners 
are  needed:     school  authorities  and  university  professors 
of  education.     (p.  50) 

This  type  of  collaborative  organizational  structure  was  also  advocated 
by  W.  L.  Smith  (1974).  He  further  suggested  that  conflict  among  these 
groups  was  healthy  and  that 

constituent  groups  with  technical  competencies  should  not 
be  afraid  to  stand  up  for  their  principles  and  negotiate 
in  tlie  context  of  what  will  be  most  beneficial  to  children 
(p.  2) 

Administrative  support  and  support  from  the  state  department  of  educa- 
tion was  also  suggested  as  important  (Fibkins,   1974,  p.  567;  Koopman 
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et  al.,  1976,  p.   175;  McLaughlin,  1977,  p.   76;  Sentz  fi  Floyd,  1973, 

p.  8).     There  were  also  organizational  pitfalls  to  avoid: 

(13  delay  and  stratification  of  bureaucratic  overorganiza- 
tion,   (2)  the  dead-end  of  takeover  by  locally  dominant  insti- 
tutions, and  (3)  the  rigidity  of  conformity  to  consensus 
decision  making.     (E.  B.  Smith,   1969,  p.  30) 

Other  organizational  suggestions  were  that  the  individual  class- 
rooms at  the  local  schools  should  be  the  place  for  programmatic 
activities  to  occur  (Apelman,  1977,  p.  22;  Parsons,  1972;  Rogers, 
1976b);  a  teacher  center  could  not  survive  when  its  expectations, 
policy,  and  guidance  were  dependent  on  outside  agencies  (Brugelmann, 
1978,  p.  50);  teacher  centers  should  not  be  overburdened  with  tasks 
other  agencies  left  unfulfilled  (Brugelmann,   1978);  heavy  reliance  on 
outside  consultants,  packaged  materials,  fancy  machines,  and  latest 
schemes  were  ineffective  (McLaughlin,  1977,  p.  76;  Sproul,  1977); 
training  programs  should  be  scheduled  during  the  school  day  (Ldelfelt 
5  Johnson,  1977,  p.  63;  WVSDEBPRE,  1973);  status  and  monetary  rewards 
for  participation  should  be  provided  (Parsons,  1972);  and  assessment 
capabilities  needed  to  be  utilized  for  determination  of  cost  effective- 
ness--if  they  were  not  existent,  creation  of  new  capabilities  was 
needed  (Parsons,  1972). 

Additional  suggestions  made  by  J.  Cecil  Parker  regarding  planning, 
organizing,  and  conducting  in-service  education  activities  and  pro- 
grams were  reviewed  by  Asher  (1967)— these  suggestions  were  pertinent 
to  teacher  center  development: 
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An  important  problem  for  in-service  education  is  one  wliich 
has  significance  for  the  prople  involved.  .  .  . 
The  same  people  who  identify  the  problem  should  determine 
the  goals  and  plan  the  means  for  achieving  the  goals,   .   .  . 
There  should  be  many  opportunities  for  members  of  the  group 
to  relate  themselves  to  each  other.   .   .  . 

One  or  more  persons  sliould  provide  expert  help  in  individual 
and  group  problem-solving  processes.   .   .  . 

Create  an  atmosphere  where  members  of  the  group  feel  maximum 
security.   .  .  . 

Use  a  multiplicity  of  resources. 

Develop  the  simplest  possible  means  to  move  from  decisions 
to  actions.   .   .  . 

Build  an  experimental  climate  ...  So  that  teachers  feel  free 
to  try  out  new  ideas.  .   .  . 

Evaluation  should  be  an  essential  aspect  of  an  in-service 
project.   .  .   .   [Morin  (1974,  p.  298)  felt  there  sliould  be  more 
emphasis  on  process  than  product.] 

The  network  of  individuals  in  administration,  supervision, 
and  teaching  should  interrelate. 

Individual  differences  of  the  group's  members  should  be 
accepted  and  used. 

The  group  should  not  merely  accept  the  status  quo,  but  they 
should  try  to  imagine  better  educational,  social,  economic, 
and  political  conditions.     (pp.  16-21) 

Suggestions  regarding  teacher  center  staffing  were  also  found  in 
the  literature.     Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  importance  of  the  center 
director/facilitator,  and  Fibkins  (1974,  p.  559)  suggested  that  he  or 
she  be  trained  in  intervention  strategies,  and  that  he  or  she  plan 
programs,  do  research,  and  see  to  the  operation  of  the  center.  Fibkins 
also  suggested  that  a  center  facilitator  have  no  particular  office, 
thus  requiring  greater  flexibility  on  the  part  of  the  center  director/ 
facilitator.     Additionally,   Landsmann  (1975,  p.   112)  suggested  that 
those  involved  with  centers  made  sure  directors  resisted  the  temptation 
to  promote  what  they  thought  teac'ncrs  wanted.     It  was  also  suggested 
that  program/staff  development  specialists  be  readily  available  and 
that  they  were  to  assume  the  primary  responsibility  for  leadership  in 
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renewal.    They  too  would  shift  emphasis  from  training  individual 

teachers  to  training  teachers  in  teams  (Howey,  1974a,  p.  27J.  Further, 

it  was  suggested  that  center  personnel 

trained  in  participant  observation,  organizational  development 
theory  and  communication  skills,  and  having  time  to  become 
involved  with  teachers  may  be  in  the  best  position  to  help 
teachers  identify  resources  and  determine  how  these  resources 
can  be  used  in  a  teachers'  center  and  other  staff  development 
programs.     (Fibkins,  1974,  p.  569) 

Final  suggestions  regarding  staffing  were  that  center  instructors 
should  not  be  limited  to  local  personnel  (WVSDEBPRE,  1973),  optimal 
use  should  be  made  of  existing  talent,  e.g.,  teachers  to  train 
teachers  (Parsons,  1972),  and  that  adequate  center  personnel  were 
available  as  substitutes  for  teachers  to  participate  in  in-service 
activities  during  the  school  day  (Edelfelt  f,  Johnson,   1977,  p.  63). 

Several  suggestions  regarding  funding  were  also  found  in  the 
literature.     In  regard  to  federal  and  state  funding,  Crosby  (1974) 
stated 

Although  it  is  desirable,  and  probably  necessary,  to  have 
federal  and  state  funding  in  early  stages  of  development, 
center  programs  should  follow  local  guidelines  and  be  responsive 
to  local  needs.     (p.  32) 

Along  these  same  lines--being  wary  of  federal  and  state  funding  strings- 
Morin  (1974)  stated 

Serious  consideration  sliould  be  given  by  State  and  local 
education  agencies  to  the  idea  of  not  accepting  grant 
funds  when  they  are  made  available  late  in  the  school  year, 
do  not  provide  for  a  reasonably  comprehensive  program,  or 
cannot  otherwise  be  effectively  utilized  due  to  local 
constraints.     (p.  298) 
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Also,  it  was  suggested  that  university  resources  of  staff,  time, 
and  money  be  allocated  to  teacher  centers  so  that  the  participating 
university  personnel  would  give  full-time  effort  (Kirby,  1975,  p.  230). 
Further,  all  funding  or  programs  from  whatever  source  should  be  multi- 
year  so  that  local  programs  could  be  planned  more  effectively  (Morin, 
1974,  p.  298). 

In  conclusion,  many  suggestions  pertinent  to  teacher  centers  were 
made  at  a  two-and-a-half-day  workshop  by  a  group  of  teachers,  adminis- 
trators, state  education  agency  personnel.  Teacher  Corp  leaders,  higher 
education  faculty,  teacher  organization  representatives,  and  federal 
agency  officials  from  14  states.     Their  purpose  was  to  reconceptualize 
in-service  education;  their  suggestions  were 

1.  Professional  development  must  be  viewed  in  three  stages: 
preservice,  initial  teaching  (one  to  five  years),  and  "the 
long  pull." 

2.  llie  stage  for  collaboration  on  in-service  education  should 
be  set  at  the  preservice  level,  with  professional  organiza- 
tions, individual  professors,  parents,  and  students  having 
significant  input  there. 

3.  In-service  education  should  be  a  collaborative  effort  among 
the  agencies  and  groups  that  are  involved  in  it/have  vested 
interests  in  it/will  be  affected  by  it/are  to  benefit  from 
It.     These  agencies  and  groups  include,  but  arc  not  limited 
to,  professional  organizations,  state  education  agencies, 
local  school  boards,  school  administrators,  higher  education 
institutions,  legislators,  and  clients  (citizens,  parents 
and  students) .  ' 

4.  Collaboration  should  be  facilitated,  not  mandated--rewarded, 
not  required.     Sanction  for  the  process  of  collaboration 
should  be  sought  from  the  state  legislature  or  another 
appropriate  authority. 
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5.  Collaboration  should  involve  parity  in  decision  making  and 
may  involve  differentiation  of  responsibility  for  imple- 
mentation. 

6.  There  should  be  collaborative  efforts  to  look  at  ways  to 
involve  parents  more  effectively  in  the  educational  process. 

7.  In-service  education  should  be  recognized  as  an  essential 
element  of  the  educational  process. 

8.  In-service  education  should  include  all  school  personnel, 
non-professionals  as  well  as  professionals. 

9.  In-service  education  should  include  educators  at  all  levels-- 
teachers,  administrators,  county  officers,  higher  education 
personnel,  and  state  department  personnel. 

10.  Educators  at  all  levels  should  be  provided  the  opportunity 
for  internships  or  exchanges  within  the  educational  system. 

11.  In-service  education  should  be  based  on  personnel  needs/ 
school  program  needs/student  needs. 

12.  In-service  education  should  interface  with  curriculum 
development  and  instructional  improvement. 

13.  In-service  education  programs  should  be  locally  planned  by 
the  people  to  be  affected. 

14.  In-service  education  should  be  built  into  the  regular  school 
day. 

15.  In-service  education  should  be  field  based. 

16.  Alternative  inducements/rewards  for  in-service  education 
should  be  explored,  and  voluntary  participation  in  in- 
service  education  should  be  encouraged. 

17.  In-service  education  should  reflect  the  same  principles 
that  educators  endorse  for  students--e. g. ,  individualized 
instruction  and  freedom  to  choose  among  alternatives. 

18.  The  changing  role  of  the  teacher  should  be  recognized  in 
designing  in-service  education. 

19.  In  reconceptualizing  in-service  education,  attention  should 
be  given  to  research  and  development  opportunities--e,g. , 
validating  existing  procedures  and  learning  about  change' 
and  renewal. 
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20.  In-service  education  should  not  be  used  to  finance 
deficits  in  other  university  programs, 

21.  Alternatives  for  the  support  of  in-service  education, 
including  reallocation  of  existing  resources  should  be 
sought. 

22.  In-service  education  should  be  supported  by  long-term 
hard  money. 

23.  In-service  education  should  be  funded  in  large  part  by 
the  state. 

24.  In-service  education  should  be  elevated  in  priority  at  local, 
state,  and  national  levels. 

25.  Tlie  need  for  in-service  education  should  be  documented/ 
demonstrated. 

26.  As  a  first  step  in  establishing  a  legal  framework  for 
governance  of  in-service  education,  each  state  should 
develop  a  public  policy  statement  supporting  the  need  of 
educators  at  all  levels  for  in-service  education,  the 
principle  of  parity  in  decision  making,  and  the 
principle  of  local  unit  autonomy. 

27.  A  state  support  system  should  be  developed  to  promote 
and  support  in-service  education. 

28.  A  network  should  be  established  to  disseminate  information 
about  in-service  education. 

29.  There  should  be  a  national  agency  to  coordinate  in-service 
education.     (Johnson,  1975,  pp.  72-74) 

One  final  suggestion  to  be  considered  that  would  directly  affect 

teacher  centers  was  to  do  away  with  them,  for  they  were  simply  one  of 

a  series  of  latest  and  ineffectual  crazes.    As  Munson  (1971)  suggested, 

"Our  salvation  lies  not  in  more  giiranicks  but  in  the  recruitment  of 

better  students"  (p,  487). 
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Summary 

Various  trends  were  discussed  that,  as  of  1978,  affected  teacher 
centers.     Some  of  them  were  increased  empliasis  upon  technology,  indi- 
vidualization and  flexibility,  competency-based  education/performance 
criteria,  consortia  arrangements  utilizing  collaborative  approaches, 
use  of  intradisciplinary  educational  approaches,  increased  public  con- 
cern regarding  education,  e.g.,  demand  for  accountability,  field 
centered/school  based  teacher  education  programs,  and  shifted  control 
of  in-service  education  and  teacher  center  activities  from  institutions 
of  higher  education  to  school  districts  and  principals.     Trends  that 
caused  increased  teacher  center  interest  in  the  area  of  in-service 
teacher  education  were  the  rising  teacher  unemployment  rates  and  the 
aging  of  the  teacher  work  force.    Other  trends  affecting  center  develop- 
ment were  increased  emphasis  on  basic  skills  development  of  children 
and  upon  dissemination  and  utilization  of  validated  products  and 
knowledge.    Trends  that  were  identified  as  being  negative  in  affect 
were  tendency  in  education  toward  bandwagonry,  increase  in  oppressive 
systems  of  checking  teacher  behavior,  and  computer-based  education. 

Suggestions  affecting  teacher  centers  were  also  reviewed  in  this 
chapter.     It  was  suggested  that  a  teacher  center  be  a  place  and  not 
just  a  concept,  and  that  this  place  should  be  on  politically  neutral 
ground.     The  atmosphere  should  reflect  trust;  nonjudgmcntal  attitudes; 
and  a  spirit  of  consensus,  compromise,  and  commitment.     Also,  indi- 
vidualized and  small  group  instruction  should  be  provided. 
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Suggestions  regarding  planning  stressed  the  need  for  continuous, 
systematic,  and  comprehensive  planning,  which  included  all  those  in- 
volved with  the  center,  especially  teachers.    The  need  for  self- 
assessment  was  emphasized  as  well  as  the  avoidance  of  overestimating 
what  the  center  could  do.    Various  purposes  for  teacher  centers  were 
also  suggested:     curriculum  development,  socialization,  personal 
growth,  in-service  teacher  education  (and  possibly  for  preservice 
teachers  and  others),  and  generation  of  knowledge.     Program  suggestions 
were  diverse--for  example,  it  was  felt  by  some  that  program  objectives 
should  be  set  by  those  being  trained,  whereas  others  felt  objectives 
should  be  gleaned  from  a  prototyi^e  model  of  the  effective  teacher. 
Specific  skill  and  growth  activities  were  suggested.     When  the  program 
included  curriculum  work,  homemade  material  as  well  as  adaptations  of 
provided  curricula  should  be  considered.    All  program  activities  were 
to  consider  the  teacher's  learning  style  and  skills  and  relate  to  the 
style  thought  most  appropriate  for  teachers  to  use  with  students. 

Organizational  suggestions  were  also  reviewed:     importance  of 
small  center  not  dominated  by  any  one  group,  need  for  a  partnership 
or  consortia  arrangement  based  on  collaboration,  importance  of  field 
centered/school  based  teacher  education,  training  programs  should  be 
scheduled  during  the  day,  essentiality  of  administrative  and  state 
department  support,  use  of  a  multiplicity  of  resources,  and  need  for 
adequate  rewards  for  participation  in  center  activities.  Staffing 
suggestions  included  the  importance  of  an  adequate,  well-trained,  and 
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facilitating  staff  that  were  highly  visible  and  not  limited  to  local 
personnel.    The  importance  of  the  director/facilitator  was  discussed 
as  well  as  the  need  to  utilize  all  available  resources,  e.g.,  teachers 
teaching  teachers.    And  finally,  funding  suggestions  were  reported: 
be  wary  of  federal  and  state  funding  strings,  need  for  multiyear  fund- 
ing programs,  and  desirability  of  financial  and  resource  commitment  of 
the  cooperating  university.    Additionally,  the  suggestions  of  par- 
ticipants at  a  multistate  conference  concerned  with  teacher  in-service 
education  were  listed. 

Finally,  after  reviewing  these  trends  and  suggestions  outlined  by 
the  various  authors,  the  writer  developed  her  own  recommendations  con- 
cerning teacher  centers. 


CHAPTER  VII 
FINDINGS  AND  RHC0r4MENDATI0NS 

Introduction 

In  this  chapter,  a  synthesization  of  findings  regarding  teacher 
centers  is  reported.    Also,  two  types  of  centers  are  proposed  by  the 
writer.     These  two  center  types  are  based  upon  the  results  of  practice, 
suggestions,  and  persuasions  found  in  the  literature. 

Findings 

From  the  extensive  review  of  the  literature  concerning  teacher 
centers,  identification  of  certain  basic  ideas  concerning  the  develop- 
ment and  future  trends  of  the  concept  is  possible.    The  purpose  of  this 
section  is  to  comment  on  some  of  the  important  observations  concerning 
the  movement. 

Tlie  development  of  teacher  centers  in  the  United  States  has  under- 
gone a  transformation  from  a  preservice  teacher  training  activity 
largely  controlled  by  colleges  and  universities  to  variations  in 
concepts  for  in-service  training  units  with  increasing  control  by 
teachers  in  service. 
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Initially,  teacher  centers  appeared  to  be  voluntary  cooperative 
efforts  between  the  schools  and  colleges  for  the  purpose  of  training 
preservice  teachers.    These  training  schools  or  lab  schools,  as  labeled 
by  the  Flowers  Committee,  were  specific  sites  where  preservice  teachers 
were  brought  for  their  learning  experiences.    Students  for  these  centers 
came  from  dropouts  or  were  employed  to  participate  after  their  regular 
school  hours  or  during  the  summer.     Such  a  site  would  not  be  on  neutral 
territory  but  at  some  available  school  or  college  facility.  Although 
such  a  center  was  described  as  operating  under  a  collaborative  or  parity 
arrangement,  frequently  the  university  personnel  were  the  dominant 
figures  in  such  an  arrangement  and  teacher  input  was  not  solicited. 
Additionally,  preservice  teacher  training  centered  around  the  develop- 
ment of  teaching  skills  and  specified  behavior--not  the  development  of 
curriculum  and  materials  or  meeting  individual  teacher  needs.     As  this 
idea  of  a  training  school  or  complex  grew  (the  idea  was  greatly  de- 
veloped by  the  authors  of  Teachers  for  the  Real  World),  others  such  as 
in-service  teachers,  social  workers,  school  counselors,  and  school 
administrators  were  to  be  included  in  the  training  programs. 

However,  at  this  point  a  shift  began  from  concern  for  educating 
preservice  teachers  to  educating  in-service  teachers.    This  was  logi- 
cally due  to  the  decline  in  school  children,  thereby  the  stabilization 
and  aging  of  the  teaching  force,  and  decline  of  preservice  teacher 
enrollments.     The  attempt  to  include  others  (e.g.,  social  workers, 
school  counselors,  and  school  administrators)  in  the  training  process 
did  not  material ize--emplias is  was  upon  training  of  in-service  teachers 
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at  training  complex  sites.    At  this  point,  small  and  local  workshops, 
utilization  of  outside  consulting  personnel,  and  use  of  existent 
talent  (e.g.,  teachers  training  teachers)  were  not  advocated--long 
term,  performance-based,  and  skill  oriented  programs  taught  by  uni- 
versity personnel  were  advocated.     So,  there  were  at  this  point  in  time 
both  preservice  training  complexes  or  centers  and  in-service  training 
complexes  or  centers.    Also,  there  were  those  centers  (e.g.,  the 
Applachian  State  University  Training  Complex)  that  attempted  to  serve 
both. 

However,  as  more  and  more  federal  money  flowed  into  the  center 
movement  (e.g.,  ESEA,  NUKA,  and  EPDA  money),  teachers  began  to  have 
more  say  as  to  what  teacher  centers  did  as  opposed  to  primarily  school 
district  and  university  personnel--the  emphasis  did  remain  upon  in- 
service  teacher  education,  however.     Program  emphasis  also  began  to 
shift  from  not  only  equipping  teachers  with  needed  skills  and  behaviors 
to  handle  the  academic  and  interpersonal  problems  of  the  students,  but 
also  developing  of  programs  to  help  teachers  understand  themselves  and 
others,  help  them  identify  and  verbalize  their  personal  needs  as  well 
as  what  they  felt  were  institutional  needs,  and  development  of  curricu- 
lum and  instruction  materials.    Additional  concerns  were  also  addressed, 
e.g.,  better  needs  assessment,  dealing  with  urban  education  problems, 
and  dissemination  of  validated  educational  training  programs  and 
products . 

As  emphasis  shifted  away  from  simply  providing  needed  skills 
and  behaviors  for  in-service  teachers,  there  was  also  a  shift  away  from 
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training  complex  type  centers--although  these  types  as  well  as  the 
others  described  still  existed.     Teachers  began  to  initiate  and  secure 
funding  (e.g.,  through  grants,  school  district  support,  and  private 
donations)  for  centers  that  patterned  after  the  British  style  center-- 
where  teachers  identified  needs  and  governed  processes.  Hands-on, 
creative,  and  exploratory  activities;  development  or  revision  of 
curriculum;  materials  development;  and  teachers  teaching  teachers  in  a 
nonthreatening,  voluntary,  and  socializing  environment  were  characteris- 
tics of  these  type  centers.    Sites  were  on  neutral  territory  (not  the 
property  of  the  school  district  or  university)  or  on  the  teachers'  own 
turf  (building  they  selected  and  secured  payment  for).    Just  as  these 
type  centers  began  to  emerge  (early  1970s)  the  economic  situation  stimu- 
lated public  concern  over  the  utilization  of  their  tax  dollars,  and 
declining  performance  scores  of  the  children  in  school  also  aroused 
public  interest  in  education. 

The  public  wanted  input  into  all  phases  of  the  educational  pro- 
cesses—including teacher  centers.    At  this  point,  competency-based/ 
performance-based  teacher  education  programs  became  increasingly 
popular.    Now  emphasis  was  back  toward  training  and  providing  teachers 
with  needed  skills,  but  this  time  the  school  district  and  university 
personnel  were  not  the  only  ones  interested  and  involved  in  goal 
setting-administrators,  other  insti  tutiona] /agency  personnel,  and 
community  members  l,ccamc  involved.     Needs  of  the  district  and  indi- 
vidual schools  were  now  also  emphasized  as  well  as  pupil  and  teacher 
needs.     Teacher  centers  also  became  less  and  less  places  or  sites 
and  more  field  centered/school  based  activities. 
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Emphasis  again  began  to  grow  toward  including  others,  e.g.,  ad- 
ministrators, paraprofessionals,  and  counselors,  in  teacher  center 
activities--and  in  some  cases  this  occurred.    However,  the  national 
teacher  center  legislation  of  1976  included  only  public  and  private  in- 
service  teachers  in  their  center  development.    And  Florida,  the  only 
state  as  of  1978  with  legislation  directly  establishing  teacher  centers, 
also  included  only  in-service  teachers  in  their  center  development. 
Such  legislation  mdy  have  stimulated  the  increasing  development  of 
teacher  centers  that  serve  only  in-service  teachers.     Finally,  both 
the  national  and  Florida  state  legislation  called  for  governance  boards 
that  included  a  majority  representation  from  the  teaching  force. 
Although  this  did  not  eliminate  the  previously  mentioned  collaborative 
arrangements  between  such  groups  as  the  university  personnel,  school 
administrators,  district  staff,  and  community,  it  did  give  teachers 
greater  power  in  final  decision  making  and  may  affect  the  importance 
that  others  perceive  their  participation  to  be  and  thereby  affect 
their  participation. 

As  a  concept,  teacher  centers  are  more  characterized  by  divergence 
of  ideas  than  by  a  growing  consensus  concerning  the  notion. 

Considerable  diversion  of  ideas  exists  concerning  such  things  as 
who  teacher  centers  should  serve,  who  should  be  involved  in  the  func- 
tioning of  the  center,  who  should  govern  the  center,  where  the  center 
site  should  be  located  (if  it  should  be  a  place  at  all),  what  the 
emphasis  of  the  center  should  be  upon,  and  where  supporting  funds  should 
come  from.     The  extent  to  which  diverse  ideas  exist  in  these  areas  is 
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the  extent  to  which  teacher  centers  differ  in  nature  and  which,  there- 
fore, negates  consensus  concerning  the  concept. 

The  development  of  teacher  centers  in  Britain  is  important  in 
future  developments  because  the  problems  they  encounter  as  a  product 
of  their  changing  educational  environment  and  the  success  or  failure 
of  their  responses  can  help  guide  decision  making  in  the  United  States 
in  regard  to  teacher  centers. 

Admittedly  there  are  many  differences  between  Britain  and  the 
United  States  that  directly  or  indirectly  affect  teacher  centers,  e.g., 
in  Britain  citizens  are  more  engaged  in  life  supporting  activities,  the 
population  is  less  mobile,  local  autonomy  is  great,  the  school  day  is 
longer  and  schools  are  more  open  to  parents,  and  there  is  less  inter- 
ference from  their  federal  agencies  involved  with  education--Iler 
Majesty's  Inspectorate  and  the  Department  of  Education  and  Science 
(D1:S);  in  the  United  States,  for  example,  there  is  greater  pressure  on 
educators  from  outside,  politically  active  groups,  principals  and 
teachers  are  less  powerful,  and  a  more  vast  educational  bureaucracy 
exists.  .  ,  .  , 

However,  there  are  many  and  increasing  similarities  between  the 
two  countries.     For  example,  Britain  and  the  United  States  are  both 
experiencing  economic  difficulties,  a  declining  student  population, 
therefore,  less  recruitment  and  need  for  preservice  teachers,  a 
stabilized  and  aging  teacher  work  force,  and  increased  demands  by  the 
public  for  accountability.     In  Britain,  the  accountability  movement  has 
been  accompanied  by  demand  for  increased  control  over  teachers. 
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curriculum,  and  education  by  the  public.     Indications  are  that  as  the 
local  education  authorities  fail  to  gain  the  demanded  control  (and  the 
authority  provides  public  funds  for  the  support  of  centers)  the  national 
government  through  DES  and  Her  Majesty's  Inspectorate  will  exert  more 
control.    And  although  teacher  involvement  is  paramount,  national 
guidance  has  increased  with  its  greater  emphasis  upon  curriculum 
development  and  lesser  emphasis  upon  social  and  professional  develop- 
ment.   This  increased  national  leadership  of  teacher  centers  in  Britain 
is  more  clearly  understood  in  light  of^  the  criticism  of  existing  British 
teacher  centers,  e.g.,  bandwagonry  and,  rapid  development  have  caused 
many  teacher  center  inadequacies  as  it  related,  for  example,  to  needed 
planning  and  programming;  there  has  been  too  much  concern  over  teacher 
needs  as  opposed  to  school  based  needs;  releasing  teachers  to  participate 
in  center  activities  during  the  school  day  has  proven  difficult;  the 
community  as  well  as  other  educators  besides  teachers  need  to  be  in- 
volved in  center  development;  increasingly  poor  attendance  and  lack 
of  participation  of  those  teachers  who  were  felt  really  needed  it  have 
brought  to  question  the  credibility  of  the  voluntary  approach;  and  some 
stagnation  regarding  curriculum  and  materials  development  and  program 
offerings  has  brought  into  question  the  efficacy  of  complete  domination 
of  centers  by  teachers.  i 

Simply  looking  at  this  much  of  the  British  educational/teacher 
center  scene--which  is  also  apparent  in  the  American  sccne--suggcsts 
the  need  for  reconsideration  as  to  the  voluntary  nature  of  the  teacher 
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center  program,  the  need  for  greater  input  from  the  community  and 
others  involved  in  education  as  it  relates  to  teacher  centers,  and 
the  public  desire  for  greater  accountability  and  emphasis  upon  student 
and  school  district  needs  not  just  teacher  needs  and  professional  de- 
velopment.   Any  new  and  creative  methods  for  coping  with  these  realities 
that  the  British  suggest  and/or  try  would  be  useful  for  consideration 
in  the  United  States.    Also,  since  many  trends  in  Britain  parallel  or 
occur  prior  to  those  in  the  United  States,  a  watchful  eye  as  to  their 
course  of  events  would  be  wise. 

A  variety  of  typologies  of  teacher  centers  have  been  proposed  by 
different  proponents  of  the  idea. 

This  has  created  some  confusion  in  that  similar  center  types  have 
been  called  various  names  by  the  different  authors.     Before  commenting 
on  a  few  of  these  similarities  a  look  at  the  typologies  found  by  the 
writer  is  necessary.    An  early  attempt  (1970)  by  the  Ad  Hoc  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Training  Complexes  extracted  five  center  types 
from  their  investigation  of  a  variety  of  training  centers:  Teaching 
Skill--Protocol  Materials--Instructional  Model,  Social--Political-- 
Social  System  Model,  Interpersonal  Model,  Teacher  Designed--Operated-- 
Oriented  Model,  and  the  Industrial  Training  Model. 

Four  center  types  were  identified  in  the  Rosner  Report:  State- 
Wide  Consortium  of  Centers,  University  Center,  School  Training  Center, 
and  the  Technology-Based  Individual  Study  Center.     Sclden  and  Darland 
also  differentiated  four  types  of  centers:    Teacher  Oriented  Teacher 
Center,  Centralized  Bureaucratic  Teacher  Development  Alternative, 
Decentralized  Bureaucratic  Model,  and  the  Autonomous  Model. 
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Types  delineated  by  the  National  Education  Association  Committee 
on  Teacher  Centers  were  those  that  1)  were  on  teachers'  turf,  2)  pro- 
vided staff  support  to  teachers  in  order  to  help  them  learn  how  to 
diagnose  their  own  activities,  3)  provided  a  team  of  specialists  who 
created  short-term  educational  offerings  for  teachers  on  demand,  and 
4)  existed  almost  anywhere  that  resources  were  provided  and  that  brought 
teachers  together.     The  Joyce  and  Weil  typology  consisted  simply  of 
three  types:     Informal  English  Style  Center,  Corporate  Center,  and  the 
Competency-Based  Center.    Schmieder  identified  12  center  types: 
Independent  Centers,  Staff  Development  Centers,  Consortium  Centers, 
Exemplary  Material  and  Experience  Centers,  Installation  Centers, 
Creativity  Centers,  Regional  Training  Centers,  Field  Intern  Centers, 
Lighthouse  Centers,  Concept  Centers,  Combination  Centers,  and  Other 
Centers.    Tlie  Aggregate  Center  and  Specialization  Center  were  the  two 
types  of  urban  teacher  centers  identified  by  Merritt  and  Beckerman. 
Bell  and  Peightel  listed  four  types  of  centers:    Autonomous  Teacher 
Center,  Partnership  Teacher  Center,  Consortium  Center,  and  Special 
Focus  Center.    Feiman  differentiated  three  center  types:  Behavioral, 
Humanistic,  and  Developmental.    Other  center  types  were  developed  by 
Devault,  Egan,  and  Olmstead  (Bureaucratic  Model  and  Informal  Model); 
Peterson  (Professional  Model  and  Bureaucratic  Model);  Wright  (Institu- 
tional Type,  Professional  Type,  Situational  Staff  Development  Type, 
and  Personal  or  Recreational  Staff  Development  Type);  and  Van  Fleet 
(Single-Agency  Centers  and  Multi-Agency  Centers). 
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Finally,  the  most  comprehensive  typology,  in  that  both  organiza- 
tional and  functional  types  were  differentiated,  was  developed  by 
Schmieder  and  Yarger.    The  seven  organizational  t>'pes  categorized  were: 
The  Independent  Teaching  Center,  The  Almost  Independent  Teaching 
Center,  The  Professional  Organization  Teaching  Center,  The  Single  Unit 
Teaching  Center,  The  Free  Partnership  Teaching  Center,  The  Free  Con- 
sortium Teaching  Center,  and  Tlie  Legislative/Political  Consortium 
Teaching  Center.    The  four  functional  types  of  teacher  centers  developed 
by  Schmieder  and  Yarger  were  The  Facilitating  Type  Teaching  Center, 
The  Advocacy  Type  Teaching  Center,  The  Responsive  Type  Teaching  Center, 
and  The  Functionally  Unique  Teaching  Center. 

The  writer  feels  that  the  Schmieder  and  Yarger  tyjiology,  although 
most  comprehensive  and  most  frequently  cited  of  the  typologies,  could 
be  improved  if  two  additional  dimensions  besides  organizational  and 
functional  structures  were  included--clientele  served  and  sources  of 
financial  support.    Centers  could  be  then  categorized  according  to 
clientele  served  using,  for  example,  the  following  categories:  pre- 
service  teachers;  in-service  teachers;  preservice  and  in-service 
teachers;  and  teachers,  paraprofessionals,  administrators,  other 
educational  institution's  personnel,  and  community  members.  Categories 
for  classifying  a  center's  financial  support  base  could  be  any  one  or 
combination  of,  for  example,  the  following:     federal  government,  state 
legislature,  private  foundations,  colleges  and  universities,  school 
systems,  and  donations  and  fees.     If  this  were  to  be  done,  the 
Schmieder  and  Yarger  typology  would  be  most  complete  and  other 
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typological  efforts  would  be  of  less  import  thereby  avoiding  confusion 
due  to  various  authors  using  different  names  to  categorize  similar 
types  of  centers,  e.g.,  Bell  and  Peightel's  Autonomous  Teacher  Center 
is  like  Joyce  and  Weil's  Informal  English  Style  Center  and  both  could 
be  classified  under  Schmieder  and  Yarger's  Facilitating  Type  Teaching 
Center,  and  Bell  and  Peightel's  Autonomous,  Partnership,  and  Con- 
sortium Centers  are  the  same  as  Schmieder  and  Yarger's  Independent 
Teaching  Center,  Free  Partnership  Teaching  Center,  and  Free  Consortium 
Teaching  Center. 

A  variety  of  teacher  center  models  have  been  proposed  which  the 
writer  feels  are  in  some  cases  inappropriately  classified  as  teacher 
centers . 

These  models,  both  operant  and  hypothetical,  were  suggested  as 
examples  for  emulation.     The  amount  of  detail  given  regarding  the  models 
varied  as  did  the  clientele  served  and  model  names.    All,  however,  were 
found  in  what  was  classified  as  teacher  center  literature.    Models  that 
were  described  as  teacher  centers  serving  primarily  preservice  teachers 
varied  in,  for  example,  organizational  structure,  financial  base,  and 
name  used,  e.g.,  teacher  education  center,  learning  center,  student 
teaching  center,  and  clinical  teaching  center.    Teacher  centers  that 
served  primarily  in-service  teachers  were  also  diverse  in  nature  and 
name,  e.g.,  curriculum  development  and  usage  center,  multicultural 
training  center,  teacher  education  center,  teacher  center,  and  teachers' 
center.     Less  frequent  teacher  center  models  where  personnel  were  to 
serve  both  preservice  and  in-service  teachers  were  also  identified  in 
the  literature:     teacher  education  center,  teaching  learning  center,  and 
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teacher  center.    Teacher  center  models  that  served  various  combinations 
of  clientele  groups  (e.g.,  preservice  and/or  in-service  teachers,  para- 
professionals,  administrators,  other  institutional/agency  personnel, 
and  the  community)  were  also  found  in  the  literature  and  were  labeled 
various  names:     teacher  education  school,  professional  growth  center, 
energy  teaching  center,  personnel  development  center,  and  training  or 
facilitating  center. 

The  confusion  herein  lies  with  using  in  some  cases  the  same  name 
to  entitle  centers  that  serve  different  groups  and  with  using  wide 
ranges  of  names  that  do  not  indicate  those  that  are  to  be  served  and/or 
are  dissimilar  when  in  actuality  they  serve  the  same  group.  Addition- 
ally, center  models  are  often  labeled  as  teacher  centers  when  in  fact 
others  such  as  community  members  are  the  primary  participants  in  the 
center.     Terms  need  to  be  solidified,  e.g.,  teachers'  center,  teacher 
center,  teaching  center,  community  center,  and  professional  development 
center,  and  a  definition  identified  that  appropriately  and  clearly 
states  the  clientele  that  is  to  be  served.     The  Schmieder  and  Yarger 
typology  could  be  adequately  used  to  identify  a  center  model's  organi- 
zational and  functional  structure  and  if  enlarged  as  proposed  a  center 
model's  clientele  and  financial  base  could  be  categorized. 

The  major  components  in  the  development  and  operation  of  teacher 
centers  were  identified  in  this  study  as  follows:     impetus  for  estab- 
lishment, purposes,  clientele,  program,  governance,  staffing,  delivery 
system,  funding,  incentives,  and  evaluation. 

The  diversity  within  each  of  these  interrelated  components  is 
reflected  in  the  diverse  nature  of  teacher  centers.    The  impetus  for 
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establishing  a  center  ranged  from  endeavors  to  provide  in-service 
training  for  the  stabilizing,  aging,  and  inadequately  skilled  (in  new 
areas  such  as  energy  education,  metric  education,  and  consumer  educa- 
tion) in-service  teacher;  to  retraining  unemployed  teachers  and  others 
in  the  areas  of  special  education,  counseling,  and  early  childhood 
education;  and  to  developing  and  disseminating  alternative  curriculums 
and  meeting  accountability  and  competency-based  teacher  education 
demands. 

Various  center  purposes  were  identified  as  creation  and  revision 
of  curriculum,  meeting  teachers'  individual  needs,  providing  preservice 
and  in-service  training,  and  meeting  institutional  needs,  e.g.,  instruc- 
tional improvement,  research,  broad-based  decision  making,  and  curricu- 
lum planning.    Clientele  served  by  teacher  centers  ranged  from  pre- 
service teachers  only  to  preservice  and  in-service  teachers,  parapro- 
fessionals,  administrators,  and  community  members.     Program  scope, 
depth,  and  variety  were  dependent  upon  a  center's  purpose,  function, 
clientele,  and  finances.    Governance  structures  varied  from  free  to 
legislated  establishments,  partnerships  to  more  complex  consortiums, 
domination   by  a  single  group  to  parity  and  collaborative  arrangements 
among  numerous  participating  groups,  and  autonomous  in  nature  to  being 
a  part  of  a  large  bureaucratic  network.    Staffing  patterns  varied 
according  to  center  budget  and  clientele  needs,  although  there  was 
consensus  regarding  the  need  for  an  articulate  and  enthusiastic  center 
director,     nclivcry  system  models,  methods,  and  times  of  delivery 
ranged  respectively  from  use  of  linking  agents  (agents  who  traveled 
to  various  schools  helping  clients)  to  work-study  teams,  to  advisors 
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to  school  based  teacher  educators;  from  explanation,  demonstration,  and 
discussion  to  modeling,  simulation,  and  role  playing;  and  from  sabbati- 
cals, general  leaves,  or  floating  workshop  days  to  released  time  during 
the  school  day.    As  for  funding,  most  centers  depended  upon  a  combina- 
tion of  resources:     legislative  support,  private  foundations,  donations 
and  fees,  colleges  and  universities,  and  school  systems.     Incentives  to 
encourage  participation  in  teacher  centers  ranged  from  salary  incre- 
ments, tuition  remission  vouchers,  and  college  credit  to  elevated  posi- 
tion title  and  increased  responsibility  and  control  over  teacher  center 
activities.    Criticism  regarding  the  limited  amount  of  evaluative 
research  regarding  the  effectiveness  of  teacher  centers  was  widespread. 
Utilization  of  various  evaluative  techniques  were  documented,  however, 
e.g.,  counting  attendance,  interviews,  observations,  use  of  tests,  and 
use  of  questionnaires. 

In  sum,  the  diversities  among  teacher  centers  occur  as  a  result 
of  the  diverse  answers  given  to  important  questions  concerning  these 
components,  e.g.,  IVhat  should  be  the  primary  purpose  of  the  center? 
What  clientele  should  be  served  and  over  how  large  an  area?  What 
should  be  the  scope,  depth,  and  variety  of  program  offerings?  Who 
should  govern,  how,  and  through  what  mechanisms?  ,How  many,  who,  and 
what  should  be  the  qualifications  of  center  staff?    What  delivery 
models,  methods,  and  times  are  most  appropriate?    How  much  financial 
backing  is  needed  and  who  should  provide  and  dispense  funds?  What 
kinds  (if  any)  of  incentives  should  be  used,  what  are  their  costs, 
and  how  effective  are  they?    What,  how,  and  who  should  be  evaluated? 
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Trends  affecting  teacher  center  development,  as  of  1978,  and 
trends  regarding  teacher  center  development  have  been  identified. 

Some  of  the  influencing  trends  were  more  reliance  upon  technology; 
emphasis  upon  individualization,  flexibility,  and  performance  criteria; 
increased  cooperation  among  those  concerned  with  teacher  education;  a 
high  rate  of  unemployed  teachers,  a  stabilizing  and  aging  work  force, 
and  declining  preservice  enrollments;  heightened  concern  regarding 
basic  skills,  competency-based  teacher  education,  and  field  centered/ 
school  based  center  activities;  accountability  movement;  increased 
teacher  concern  regarding  professional  development;  and  unfortunately 
bandwagonry,  oppressive  systems  of  monitoring  and  checking  teacher 
behavior,  and  possibly  computer-based  education.     These  trends  as  well 
as  specific  state  and  local  conditions  have  affected  the  development 
of  centers. 

Several  trends  regarding  the  development  of  teacher  centers  have 
also  emerged  in  part  as  a  result  of  the  previously  mentioned  trends. 
Centers  more  generally  serve  in-service  teachers,  they  are  less  fre- 
quently housed  in  permanent  facilities  and  are  more  field  centered 
and  school  based,  and  partnership  and  consortium  arrangements  of  those 
concerned  with  teacher  education  are  more  common  (e.g.,  school  dis- 
tricts and  institutions  of  higher  education).     Centers  generally  pro- 
vide incentives  for  participation,  are  voluntary  in  nature,  and 
emphasize  enhancing  teaching  skills  over  socialization  activities. 
Training  programs  are  also  more  continuous  and  less  of  a  one-shot  type 
activity.     Funding  is  generally  poor  with  reliance  upon  external  funds 
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such  as  those  provided  by  the  U.S.O.E.  and  state  departments  of  educa- 
tion. Finally,  state  legislation  indirectly  affecting  the  development 
of  teacher  centers  has  appeared  in  such  states  as  Vermont,  California, 
and  Texas.  Additionally,  the  Florida  legislature  directly  legis- 
lated the  development  of  teacher  centers  as  did  the  federal  government 
with  its  1976  National  Teacher  Center  Program. 

Some  suggestions  made  by  the  various  authors  that  affected 
teacher  centers  were  antithetical  in  nature  while  others  appeared  to 
be  more  widely  agreed  upon. 

Some  of  the  contradictory  suggestions  were  1)  a  teacher  center 
should  be  a  place  as  well  as  a  concept,  on  the  other  hand  centers  should 
not  be  housed  in  any  particular  facility  but  should  be  field  centered 
and  school  based,  2)  teacher  centers  should  be  on  neutral  ground,  con- 
versely they  should  be  located  at  available  school  district  or  uni- 
versity facilities,  3)  inclusion  of  others,  such  as  preservice  teachers, 
administrators,  and  ancillary  educational  personnel,  should  be  pro- 
moted, yet  others  felt  teacher  centers  should  be  run  by  and  for 
teachers,  4)  some  felt  teachers  should  control  centers,  whereas  others 
thought  a  collaborative  arrangement  among  those  concerned  in  this  area 
would  be  more  beneficial,  5)  meeting  teacher  needs  was  thought  para- 
mount by  some,  whereas  others  suggested  that  the  teaching  of  specific 
competencies  was  of  most  importance  (possibly  both  should  be  attained), 
6)  some  suggested  training  by  grade  level  and  subject  matter,  whereas 
others  did  not,  and  7J  some  authors  suggested  that  teachers  were 
capable  of  teaching  other  teachers,  whereas  other  authors  felt  this 
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should  be  left  up  to  trained  university  personnel.    Some  suggestions 
that  evoked  less  controversy  were  the  need  for  voluntary  and  active 
participation  by  teachers;  the  importance  of  a  sense  of  consensus, 
compromise,  and  commitment;  high  visibility  of  center  staff;  adequate, 
on-going,  and  realistic  planning  that  involved  teachers;  local  adapta- 
tion and  experimentation  with  commercial  curricula  and  possible  de- 
velopment of  original  materials;  incorporating  experimentation  and 
research  thereby  generation  of  knowledge;  importance  of  considering 
a  teacher's  learning  style  as  well  as  the  desired  teaching  style;  need 
for  administrative  and  state  department  of  education  support;  importance 
of  small  centers  that  are  of  local  responsibility  and  that  require  co- 
operation among  community  forces;  the  need  for  an  excellent  center 
director/facilitator  as  well  as  instructors  not  limited  to  local  per- 
sonnel; center  activities  should  occur  during  the  day  thus  requiring 
release  from  regular  activities  for  those  involved;  status  and  monetary 
rewards  should  be  offered;  and  assessment  and  evaluation  processes  and 
methods  need  improvement. 

Recommendations 

Based  on  the  results  of  practice  and  the  persuasions  in  the 
literature  two  types  of  centers  are  projected.    The  writer  does  not 
label  them  as  teacher  centers,  but  names  them  according  to  the  clientele 
group  served:     teachers'  center  and  school  staff  center.     The  primary 
focus  of  the  teachers'  center  is  the  teacher  and  his  or  her  needs,  and 
the  primary  focus  of  the  school  staff  center  is  upon  providing  the 
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best  educational  environment  possible  for  the  students  which  can  be 
done  primarily  through  working  with  aU  the  school  staff.  Preferably 
both  center  types  exist  simultaneously,  working  independently  yet 
cooperatively  serving  a  wide  range  of  persons.    Each  center  is,  how- 
ever, sufficiently  organizationally  sound  to  function  alone  serving 
its  previously  defined  clientele. 
School  Staff  Center 

A  school  staff  center  would  not  be  based  upon  voluntary  partici- 
pation but  upon  required  participation  outlined  in  the  contract.  Par- 
ticipants would  include  all  those  working  in  the  school  that  taught  or 
influenced  students,  e.g.,  preservice  teachers  (interns),  in-service 
teachers,  paraprofessionals,  aides,  principal,  assistant  principals, 
deans,  counselors,  custodial  staff,  clinic  staff,  cafeteria  staff,  and 
bus  drivers.    The  objective  of  the  center  would  be  to  provide  the  best 
educational  environment,  curriculum  content,  and  instruction  possible 
for  the  students  of  that  school.    This  would  be  done  1)  by  adequately 
assessing  student,  school,  and  district  needs,  2)  through  curriculum 
development,  adaptation  of  previously  developed  curricula,  and  materials 
development--in  light  of  the  community  and  student  needs,  3)  by  deline- 
ating and  providing  the  necessary  knowledge  and  skills  needed  by  the 
staff  in  dealing  with  students.    This  would  take  into  consideration 
various  theories  accepted  in  the  educational  field  and  proven  practices. 
Also,  each  staff  member's  knowledge  and  skill  level  would  be  assessed 
and  advanced  from  where  he  or  she  was  (with  consideration  of  his  or  her 
learning  style),  and  4)  by  providing  for  the  individual  needs  of  the 
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school  personnel.    This  may  range,  according  to  Maslow,  from  providing 
increased  salary  in  order  to  meet  an  individual's  physiological  needs 
to  providing  rewards  and  recognition  in  an  effort  to  increase  an  indi- 
vidual's sense  of  belonging  or  self  worth.    Meeting  personnel  needs 
may  even  entail  provision  of  necessary  counselors  to  help  teachers  and 
others  overcome  a  relatively  new  phenomena  known  as  combat  fatigue  which 
is  prevalent  in  schools  where  teachers  and  others  feel  physically 
threatened  by  their  students  and  are  involved  in  emotional  and  often 
physical  turmoil  throughout  the  day.     In  sum,  the  personal  growth  and 
needs  satisfaction  of  the  school  personnel  affect  the  educational 
environment  to  which  students  are  exposed. 

Others  participating  in  the  center--who  would  provide  input  regard- 
ing students'  educational  needs,  goals  necessary  for  students  to 
achieve,  and  planning  for  implementation  of  these  goals--would  be  uni- 
versity personnel;  district,  state,  and  national  education  personnel; 
students;  community  groups  such  as  child  services,  family  planning, 
health  care  organizations,  the  recreation  department,  and  the  police 
department;  and  other  community  members.    The  same  groups  providing 
input  concerning  educational  content  and  processes  could  also  provide 
needed  physical  and  human  resources  necessary  to  implement  programs  and 
when  possible  help  train  staff. 

As  for  governance,  the  state  (constitutionally  responsible  for 
education)  should  legislate  the  adoption  of  school  staff  centers  which 
would  include  a  framework  of  regulation  centered  around  policies, 
financial  support,  and  mechanisms  of  governance.     The  policies  adopted 
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should  be  general  and  flexible  allowing  for  diversity  and  adaptation 
at  the  district  and  local  school  level.    An  equitable  state  funding 
formula  should  be  established— extra  money  generated  because  of  local 
initiative  (e.g.,  special  federal  grants  and  private  donations)  should 
be  encouraged.    Federal  funds  earmarked  for  this  purpose  should  be 
funneled  to  the  state  agency  responsible  for  the  development  and  co- 
ordination of  the  school  staff  centers.    The  governance  structure 
should  include  all  those  participating  and  contributing  to  the  center's 
activities.    Collaboration  is  the  key  with  consideration  of  the  area  of 
expertise  of  those  contributing.     Democratic  procedures  should  be 
utilized  in  the  governing  of  the  center-this  may  consume  more  time 
than  an  authoritarian  pattern  but  will  be  more  congruent  with  the 
philosophy  adopted  in  the  United  States.     'Hiis  tyi^e  of  governance  system 
avoids  localism  and  the  myopic  vision  that  would  be  prevalent  in  a 
center  dominated  by  only  one  or  two  groups. 

Tlie  school  staff  center  would  be  a  place  located  within  the  par- 
ticular school  where  materials  could  be  displayed  and  stored  and  where 
meetings  and  programs  could  be  held.     The  center  director  and  staff 
assisting  in  curriculum  development,  training,  and  personal  growth  of 
employees  should  not  be  confined  to  local  employees,  and  multicenter 
projects  and  programs  should  be  implemented  in  order  to  provide  for 
further  cross-fertilization  of  ideas.     Other  center  functions,  such  as 
establishment  of  committees,  securing  of  center  staff,  development 
of  delivery  system,  and  evaluation  procedures,  should  be  left  up  to  the 
state  to  determine  or,  if  they  so  choose,  these  decisions  could  be  made 
at  the  district  and/or  individual  center  level. 
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Teachers'  Center 

A  teachers'  center  would  be  that  established  b>^  the  in-service 
teachers  and  for  whomever  they  wished  to  include.    This  type  center 
would  be  similar  to  the  general  conception  of  the  British  center  model 
in  that  voluntary  participation  and  a  nonthreatening  atmosphere  would 
be  essential.     Such  a  center  would  be  funded  by  whatever  means  avail- 
able to  the  teachers. 

Possibly  the  teachers'  union  could  negotiate  funds  for  the  center 
as  part  of  a  teacher  fringe  benefit.     Its  funding  would  be  directly 
contingent  upon  the  initiative  of  the  teachers  involved.  Utilization 
of  public  funds,  other  than  those  gained  through  union  negotiations  as 
part  of  a  salary  or  fringe  benefit  package,  would  open  the  teachers' 
center  to  public  scrutiny  and  input.    This  would  defeat  the  purpose  of 
the  center  as  a  teacher  initiated  and  directed  project.     The  location, 
facility,  equipment,  purpose,  program,  staff,  delivery  system,  incen- 
tives, and  evaluation  procedures  would  be  the    total  responsibility  of 
those  involved.    Such  centers  could,  therefore,  range  from  a  lounge- 
type  center  to  a  center  involved  in  curriculum  adaptation,  materials 
production,  and  research.    Administrative  personnel  would  only  be  in- 
volved in  negotiations  with  the  teachers  involved  (probably  through  the 
teachers'  union)  regarding  possibly  such  things  as  times  for  teachers  to 
involve  themselves  in  the  center  (e.g.,  planning  period  time),  donation 
of  an  unused  facility  to  house  the  center,  and  supply  of  resources  and 
funding.     In  sum,  a  teachers'  center  would  be  completely  the  responsi- 
bility of  teachers,  and  in  areas  where  teachers  were  not  so  inclined,  no 
teachers'  center  would  exist. 
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Other  Recommendations 

Ideally  the  teachers'  center  and  the  school  staff  center  would  be 
operating  simultaneously  in  a  cooperative,  supportive  manner.  However, 
if  no  center  was  present  the  writer  would  suggest  concentration  upon 
the  establishment  of  the  school  staff  center.     This  is  because  the 
school  staff  center's  primary  goal  is  to  provide  the  best  educational 
environment,  curriculum,  and  instruction  possible  for  students.  And 
this  seems  to  be  consistent  with  the  public's  increasing  interest  in 
education,  e.g.,  concern  over  students'  declining  test  scores,  back 
to  the  basics  movement,  and  emphasis  upon  accountability.    These  goals 
and  concerns  can  best  be  dealt  with  in  a  school  staff  center  where 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  adequate  needs  assessment,  curriculum  develop- 
ment, attainment  of  needed  knowledge  and  skills  by  school  staff,  and 
meeting  individual  staff  needs. 

All  staff  members  (e.g.,  principal,  teachers,  aides,  and  custodial 
personnel)  are  to  be  the  primary  clientele  (receiver  of  services  and 
instruction)  of  the  center.     They  will  share  in  the  planning  and  imple- 
mentation of  center  activities.     But  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of 
increased  community  involvement  and  to  provide  necessary  outside  input, 
others  (e.g.,  people  from  higher  education  institutions,  governmental 
agencies,  and  the  community)  will  be  utilized, in  establishing  objectives 
and  in  planning  center  activities.     Provision  for  centers  should  be 
directly  legislated  by  the  state  (as  in  Florida,  not  as  a  by-product  of 
other  legislation  as  in  Vermont,  California,  and  Texas)  and  the  details 
of  the  governance  structure  could  either  be  laid  out  by  the  legislature 
or  left  to  district  or  center  discretion-flexibility  is  needed,  however. 
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in  order  to  allow  for  local  adaptation  and  individualization.     In  either 
case,  however,  certain  general  patterns  of  governance  have  proved 
successful  in  other  centers  and  should  be  incorporated  in  the  school 
staff  center:     1)  a  collaborative  approach,  2)  a  democratic  governance 
structure,  and  3)  a  structure  wherein  no  one  group  is  dominating.  For 
in  Britain,  teacher  domination  of  centers  appears  to  be  creating  stag- 
nation in  center  programs  and  arousal  of  public  criticism.     Further,  a 
stable  funding  base  should  be  provided  for  in  the  legislation  which 
should  allow  for  local  initiative,  e.g.,  grant  money  and  private  dona- 
tions. , 

'        ■  i 

In  examining  trends  and  successful  center  practices,  the  writer 
feels  the  center  should  be  a  place  as  well  as  a  concept,  and  the  place 
is  to  be  located  in  the  field— in  particular  at  the  school.    This  allows 
for  meeting  better  student,  community,  and  school  staff  needs  in  a  team- 
like effort.    To  prevent  center  stagnation  at  the  school  level,  in- 
structors from  outside  agencies  and  institutions  should  be  utilized  and 
various  school  staff  centers  could  cooperate  in  large  scale  programs 
and  activities.     Further,  a  center  as  a  place  allows  for  material 
storage,  utilization  of  the  area  for  instructional  and  planning  pur- 
poses, and  room  for  hands-on  activities  and  experimentation. 

Center  participation  should  be  required,  not  based  upon  voluntary 
participation,  and  requirements  for  participation  should  be  included 
in  law  and  contract.     This  is  not  a  typical  characteristic  of  centers 
as  of  1978.    llie  writer  feels  it  is  necessary,  however,  inasmuch  as  the 
voluntaristic  approach  in  Britain  and  in  the  United  States  appears 
inadequate.     Center  attendance  is  declining  and  those  that  appear  to 
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need  help  are  in  many  cases  not  receiving  it.    However,  required 
center  participation  would  not  be  burdensome  (especially  considering 
union  representation  by  most  staff  members).     Released  time  from 
regular  activities  (a  proven  popular  approach)  and  utilization  of  in- 
service  days  should  be  considered.     The  writer  also  feels  that  required 
participation  will  help  in  achieving  competency-based  goals,  retraining 
of  staff  in  new  and  needed  areas,  and  in  aiding  (by  providing  time 
for)  all  staff  members  to  understand  one  another  and  work  as  a  team. 

One  criticism  of  the  school  staff  center  may  be  forthcoming  from  a 
very  large  and  often  politically  active  group--the  teachers.    The  criti- 
cism is  that  the  school  staff  center,  in  certain  respects,  does  not 
contribute  to  the  professionalization  of  their  occupation.     The  cri- 
teria considered  necessary  for  a  profession  to  possess  are  "1)  syste- 
matic theory,  2)  authority,  3)  community  sanction,  4)  ethical  codes, 
and  5)  culture"  (E.  Greenwood,  1962,  p.  207).     In  a  nonprofessional 
occupation,  the  customers  are  the  authorities  regarding  what  services 
are  needed,  whereas  in  a  profession  the  professional  is  the  authority 
(Kimbrough  §  Nunnery,  1976,  p.  462).    The  assumption  underlying  the 
school  staff  center  is  that  the  client  (students),  teachers,  and  various 
groups  and  community  members  should  have  a  voice  in  vsfhat  is  educa- 
tionally needed.     To  this  extent  professionalization  of  teaching  is 
deterred.     School  staff  centers  also  interfere  with  professionalization 
of  teaching  because  teachers  do  not  control  their  own  training  centers-- 
this  relates  to  community  sanction: 
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Sanction  of  the  community  relates  to  the  formal  or  informal 
control  of  a  profession  over  its  training  centers,  licensure, 
confidentiality  of  client--professional  relationships,  and 
powers  to  police  the  profession.     (Kimbrough  ^  Nunnery,  1976 
p.  463) 

However,  other  requirements  listed  under  community  sanction  are 
not  impeded  by  the  school  staff  center.     As  for  development  and  utili- 
zation of  systematic  theory,  school  staff  centers  vvfould  contribute 
positively.     Finally,  in  support  of  the  school  staff  center,  some  of 
the  professionalization  criteria  that  the  center  does  not  contribute 
to  may  need  to  be  reevaluated  inasmuch  as  professions  operating  under 
these  criteria  appear  to  be  faltering  in  their  adequacy,  credibility, 
and  the  high  esteem  afforded  them  by  the  community.  Additionally, 
where  teachers  felt  a  need  for  greater  self-control  and  socialization 
among  themselves  a  teachers'  center  could  emerge  as  a  supplement  to 
the  school  staff  center. 


APPENDIX  ■  ' 

TEACHER  CENTERS  PROGRAMS 
(Recommended  Grant  Awards  for  1978-79) 


Material  provided  by  Ms.  FayeCake,  Teacher  Center  Director  (CREATE), 
Gainesville,  Florida. 

ALABAMA 

Montgomery  Public  Schools,  Teacher  Teaching  Teachers  Centers,  Thomas  A. 
Babo,  P.O.  Box  1991,  Montgomery,  Alabama  36103.  Second  Congres- 
sional District.       ^  $149,240 

ALASKA 


Northwest  Arctic  School  District,  Northwest  Arctic  Teacher  Center,  Helen 
Roberts,  P.O.  Box  51,  Kotzebue,  Alaska  99752.  Alaska  Congressional 
District.  166,825 

ARIZONA 


Indian  Oasis  School  District,  Teacher  Center  Program,  Magdalena  IVolk, 
P.O.  Box  248,  Sells,  Arizona  85634.     Second  Congressional 
District.  63,310 


ARKANSAS 


Hot  Springs  School  District  #6,  Teachers  Center,  E.  Bruce  Meeks, 

140  East  Border,  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas  71901,  Third  Congressional 
District.  116,607 

Texarkana  School  District  #7,  Southwest  Arkansas  Resource  Center,  Mary 
Hamilton,  1500  Jefferson,  Texarkana,  Arkansas  75502.  Fourth 
Congressional  District.  121,981 

CALIFORNIA 


California  State  University  of  Northridge,  School  of  Education,  San 

Fernando  Valley  Teacher  Center,   Luis  F.  Hernandez,   18111  Nordlioff 
Street,  Northridge,  California  91330.     Congressional  Districts 
21,  22,   23,  and  24.  139,592 

Claremont  Unified  School  District,  Clareinont  Teacher  Center,  Margaret  G. 
Hoddcr,  2080  North  Mountain,  Claremont,  California  91711.  'I'hirty- 
fifth  Congressional  District.  53  142 
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Vallejo  City  Unified  School  District,  Vallejo  Teacher  Center,  James 
M.  Reusswig,  211  Valle  Vista,  Vallejo,  California  94590.  Fourth 
Congressional  District.  128,060 

Ventura  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  School  Resource  Network, 

James  F.  Cowan,  County  Office  Building,  Ventura,  California  93009. 
Congressional  District  19  and  20,  207,704 

CONNECTICUT 

Rocky  Hill  Public  Schools,  Rocky  Hill  Board  of  Education,  Connecticut 
Teacher  Center  for  Humanistic  Education,  Frank  Bellizzi,  Church 
Street,  Rocky  Hill,  Connecticut  06067.     Congressional  Districts 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6.  294,192 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

District  of  Columbia  Public  Schools,  District  of  Colujnbia  Teacher 

Center,  Grace  H.  Davis,  415  12th  Street,  N.IV.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20004.     First  District.  138,949 

FLORIDA 

District  School  Board  of  Hernando  County,  Hernando  Teacher  Education 
Center,  Roger  R.  Candors,  919  U.S.  Highway  41  North,  Brooksville, 
Florida  33512.     Sixth  Congressional  District.  54,124 

GEORGIA 

Metropolitan  Cooperative  Educational  Service  Agency,  Atlanta  Area  Center 
for  Teaclicrs,  Brenda  Tapp,  2268  Adams  Drive,  N.W.,  Atlanta, 
Georgia  30318.     Sixth  Congressional  District.  184,645 

IDAHO 

Cassia  County  Joint  District  151,  Southeastern  Idaho  Teacher  Center 
Consortium,  Annabelle  Lerch,  P.O.  Box  638,  Burley,  Idaho  83318. 
Second  Congressional  District.  95,611 

ILLINOIS 

Northeastern  Illinois  University,  Educational  Foundations  Department, 
Chicago  Teacher  Center,  Jerry  Olson,  5500  North  St.   Louis  Avenue, 
Chicago,   Illinois  60625.     Congressional  Districts  7,  8,  9  and  II.' 

131,730 

Madison  County  Regional  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Madison  County 

Teacher  Center,  Harold  Briggs,  201  Hillsboro  Street,  P.O.  Box  600, 
Edwardsville,   Illinois  62025.     Congressional  Districts  20  and  23.' 

65,976 
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INDIANA 

Bartholomew  Consolidated  School  Corporation,  A  Professional  Development 
Complex  for  South  Central  Indiana,  Lawrence  Ileyerdahl,  2650  Home 
Avenue,  Columbus,  Indiana  47201.    Ninth  Congressional  District. 

98,204 

Gary  Community  School  Corporation,  Gary  Teacher  Center,  Montague  Oliver, 
620  East  10th  Place,  Gary,  Indiana  46402.     First  Congressional 
District.  104,206 

Indianapolis  Public  Schools,   Indianapolis  Teacher  Center,  William 
Douglas,   120  East  Walnut  Street,   Indianapolis,   Indiana  46204. 
Congressional  District  5,  6  and  II.  174,579 

Purdue  University,  Teacher  Education  Services,  Project  ,  Alan 

Garfinkel,  Matthews  Hall  106,  West  Lafayette,  Indiana  47907. 
Second  Congressional  District.  131,587 

IOWA 

Area  Education  Agency  7,  Teacher  Center  for  Area  Education  Agency  7, 

Gilbert  Hewett,  3712  Cedar  Heights  Drive,  Cedar  Falls,  Idaho  50615. 
Iliird  Congressional  District.  109,275 

KENTUCKY 

Paducah  Independent  School  District,  Teacher  Renewal  and  Development 

Center,  Doris  Helge,  Box  2550,  Paducali,  Kentucky  42001.  First 
Congressional  District.  122,302 

LOUISIANA 

Oauchita  Parish  School  Board,  North  Louisiana  Teacher  Center,  Gloria  S. 
Camp,   100  Bay  Street,  Monroe,  Louisiana  71201.     Fifth  Congressional 
District.  41,397 

MAINE 

Maine  Scliool  Administrative  District  #56,  Mid-Coast  Teachers'  Center, 
Patrick  Donahue,  Searsport,  Maine  04974,  First  Congressional 
District.  75,509 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore  City  Public  Schools,  Urban  Teacher  Center,  Maxine  Wood, 

3  East  25th  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland  21218.  Congressional 
Districts  2,  3  and  7.  131,137 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


AmJierst  Pelham  Regional  Schools,  Amlierst  Area  Teaclier  Center,  Irene 
Matton,  Chestnut  Street,  Amherst,  Massachusetts  01002,  First 
Congressional  District.  130,333 

Nantucket  Public  Schools,  Nantucket  Learning  Resource  Center,  Andrew 
Linebaugh,  Atlantic  Avenue,  Nantucket,  Massachusetts  02554. 
Thirteenth  Congressional  District.  38,808 

Oxford  Public  Schools,  French  River  Teaclier  Center,  Dr.  Francis  G. 
Driscoll,  5  Sigourney  Street,  Oxford,  Massachusetts  01540. 
Fourth  Congressional  District.  65,550 

MICHIGAN 


Livonia  Public  Schools  District,  Northwest  Staff  Development  Project 

Consortium,  Elaine  Miller,   15125  Farmington  Road,  Livonia, 

Michigan  48154.     Congressional  Districts  2,  5  and  15.  130,329 

MISSISSIPPI 


Columbia  Municipal  Separate  School  District,  Columbia  Marion  County 
Teacher  Center,  Robert  Ferguson,  613  Bryant  Avenue,  Columbia, 
Mississippi  39429.     Fourth  Congressional  District.  66,360 

Jackson  Municipal  Separate  School  District,  Jackson  Municipal  School 
District  Teacher  Center.  Swinton  Hall,  662  South  President,  Box 
2338,  Jackson,  Mississippi  39205.     Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 


MISSOURI 


Normandy  School  District,  St.   Louis  Metropolitan  Teacher  Center.  Basil 
Hunt,  7837  Natural  Bridge,  Normandy,  Missouri  63121.     First  and 
Second  Congressional  Districts.  148,228 


MONTANA 


Bozeman  Public  Schools  District  #7,  Teacher  Center  for  Gallatin  County 
Nina  Willmuth,  P.O.  Box  520,  Bozeman,  Montana  50715.     First  Con- 
gressional District.  95  gyg 

Missoula  County  Schools,  Kcstern  Montana  Teacher  Center,  Gary  Steverwald 
Missoula,  Montana  59801.     iirst  Congressional  District.  23,362 

NEBRASKA 

Educational  Service  Unit  «]4,  Western  Nebraska  Rural  Teacher  Center, 
William  G.  Kelley,  P.O.  Box  77,  Sidney,  Nebraska  69162.  Third' 
Congressional  District.  ^,7  107 
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NEVADA 


Clark  County  School  District,  Las  Vegas  Teachers'  Center  Program, 

Frank  F.  Dixon,  2832  East  Flamingo  Road,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada  89121. 
Nevada  Congressional  District.  131,966 

NEW  JERSEY 


Glassboro  State  College,  Professional  Studies  Division,  The  Glassboro 
State  College  Southern  New  Jersey  Regional  Teacher  Center, 
Janice  Weaver,  Glassboro,  New  Jersey  08028.  Congressional 
Districts  1,  2  and  3.  211,794 

Newark  Board  of  Education,  The  Newark  Teacher  Center,  James  Lerman, 
2  Cedar  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey  07102.  Tenth  Congressional 
District.  38,736 

NEW  MEXICO 


Albuquerque  Public  Schools,  Albuquerque  Regional  Teacher  Center,  Mary 
Utringer,   724  Maple,  SE,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  87106.  First 
Congressional  District.  124,691 

University  of  New  Mexico,  Department  of  Elementary  Education,  Rural 
New  Mexico  Teacher  Center,  Lon  Cunningham,  University  of  New 
Mexico,  87131.     First  Congressional  District.  120,290 

NEW  YORK 


City  School  District  of  New  York,  New  York  City  Teacher  Center  Con- 
sortium, Myrna  Cooper,   110  Livingston  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
11201.    Sixth  through  Twenty- fourth  Congressional  Districts. 

858,897 

East  Ramapo  Central  School  District,  East  Ramapo  Teaclier  Center.  Dr. 
Jack  R.  Anderson,  50A  South  Main  Street,  Spring  Valley,  New  York 
10977.    Twenty-sixth  Congressional  District.  56,992 

Jamesville  Dewitt  School  District,  Sam  Yarger,  150  Marshall  Street, 
Syracuse,  New  York  13210.  Thirty-second  and  Thirty-third  Con- 
gressional Districts.  168,104 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Albermarlc  City  Schools,  SPEC  Tcaclicr  Center  Project,  J.  Reed  Furr, 

258  North  Fourth  Street,  Albemarle,  North  Carolina  28001.  liighth 
Congressional  District.  341,450 
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OHIO 


Cincinnati  City  School  District,  Cincinnati  Tcaclicr  Center,  James  M. 
Morgan,  230  East  9th  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202,  First  and 
Second  Congressional  Districts.  94,012 

Wood  County  Schools,  Wood  County  Teacher  Center,  Delbcrt  Brown,  Court 
House  Square,  Bowling  Green,  Oiiio  43402.     Fourth  and  Fifth  Con- 
gressional Districts.  121,888 

OKLAHOMA 


Stillwater  Independent  School  District  #16,  Unifying  Professionals  for 
Developing  and  Activating  Teacher  Education  (UPDATE),  Edna  Jungers, 
314  Lewis,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma  74074.     Sixth  Congressional 
District.  277,118 

OREGON 


Bethel  School  District,  Bethel-Eugene-Springfield  Teacher  Center  (BEST), 
Glen  Hankins,  3820  Barger  Avenue,  Eugene,  Oregon  97402.  Fourth 
Congressional  District.  113,810 

TENNESSEE 

Clarksvi lie-Montgomery  County  Board  of  Education,  Teacher  Center,  Joe  B. 
Box  861,  Clarksville,  Tennessee  37040.     Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 61,783 

Oak  Ridge  Schools,  Oak  Ridge  Teacher  Center,  Eleanor  S.  Chandler, 
P.O.  Box  Q,  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee  37830.  Third  Congressional 
District.  9,410 

TEXAS 


Region  20  Education  Service  Center,  The  Alamo  Teacher  Center,  Dwain  M. 
Estes,  1550  NE  Loop  410,  San  Antonio,  Texas  78209.  Congressional 
Districts  15,  20,  21  and  23.  136,369 


UTAH 


Grand  County  School  District,  Moab  Teachers'  Center  Project,  William 

Meador,  264  South  Fourth  Street  East,  Moab,  Utah  84532!  First 

Congressional  District.  68,5 

VERMONT 


Goddard  College,  The  Goddard  Teachers'  Center,  Celia  Houghten,  Plain- 
field,  Vermont  05667.     First  Congressional  District.        '  69,814 
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VERMONT  (continued) 

Washington  West  Supervisory  Union,  Washington  West  Resource  Center, 
Wade  Scherer,  Box  596,  Moretown,  Vermont  05660.  First 
Congressional  District.  101,133 

VIRGINIA 

Radford  City  School  Board,  District   M   Teacher  Center,  Richard  Rardin, 
1612  Wadsworth  Street,  Radford,  Virginia  24141.    Fifth  and  Ninth 
Congressional  Districts.  49,961 

WASHINGTON 

Kelso  School  District,  Cowlitz  Teacher  Center,  Wayne  Livingstone, 
Eighth  S  Church  Streets,  Kelso,  Washington  98626.    Third  Con- 
gressional District.  28,755 

Education  Service  District  #101,  Palouse  Consortium  Teacher  Center, 
East  117  Boone  Avenue,  Spokane,  Washington  99202.     Fifth  Con- 
gressional District.  20,747 

Spokane  School  District  #81,  Spokane  Teachers'  Center,  Gay  V.  Selby, 
West  825  Spokane  Falls  Boulevard,  Spokane,  Washington  99201. 
Fifth  Congressional  District.  23,566 

WISCONSIN 

Cooperative  Educational  Service  Agency  #11,  Teacher  Center  Program, 
George  Plamann,  County  Building  B-01,  LaCrosse,  Wisconsin  54601. 
Third  and  Sixth  Congressional  Districts.  101,498 

GUAM 


Guam  Department  of  Education,  Guam  Teacher  Center,  Joseph  Oakie, 

P.O.  Box  DE,  Agana,  Guam  96910.  142,687 
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